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. Art. I.— the BUCHANAN RECORDS. 

I N the beginning of this century <<807-14) Dr. Frands 
Buchanan made a Statistical Suivey of South Bchar and 
North-l^astcfn Bengal. The district* visited and described by 
him were Shahahad, Patna, Gya, Bhagalpur, R.ijinahal, Sonthal 
Paiganas,*Puiniah. Maldah, Diiukjpnr, Rangpur, including an 
(Recursion to Kamatapur in Kuch Behar, and Assrfm as far as 
.Gowalpara. He also made an excursion to Sonargaon in 
JiJisterM Bengal, and he ended his survey b)' visiting and 
describing G«rakhpur in the N^rth-VVest Provinces. 

Buchanan was a doctor in .the servic^f of the ICast India 
Company. He was born 'at Branzict in Sterlingshire in 
P^ebruary 1762, received his medical education at Edinburgh, 
where lie took his degree in 1783, and was appointed to Bengal 
in 1794. In a paper read before the Royal Society of Edinbtlrgh 
in June i,,82l, and published in their TransactitiiTS in 1826,* 
he gives some account of his Indian travels. He tells us that 
immediately after his appointment he was sent with Captain 
Syrfnes to Ava, and that in this way he saw in 1795 somewhat of 
the Andaman Islands ami a good deal of the kingdoms of Pegu 
and Ava. For 1796-97 and part of 1798, he was stationed at 
Lakshmiyur, + in the Noakhali District where he employed his 
leisure in studying ichthyology. In 1798 he went, at the re- 
quest of the Board of Tradt, tOiChittagong, and on this occasion 
saw something of Tfppcy ah. Then he was stfttioned* sit Barui- 
pur ‘in the 24-Perganas, where*he cmplj^ed his leisure in des- 
► cribing fishes ^nd in collecting plants fpr Dr. Roxburgh. In. 

— - ■ • — — — . 

*^171. Il is accompanied by a well-executed map showing India accord- 
ing to thc^Sanskrit divisions. Perhaps this is the fiist Wesiern attempt to 
illustrate timdu geogiaphy by a map. In the fust ediiwn (1795) of Cole- 
brooke’s l^tsny on bengal Husbandry, leference is made in a nSe at p. 2 
to a map snowing the ancient divisions, but if^lys map was Arer published, 
it is not now iq be found in^he copy in the British Mujeum. There is no 
reference to n map in tiie edition of 1804. • * 

f The Luckipiir of Rennell^' It is at the mouth c\f th<f Meghna. Rennell 
mentions it as ihe.scene of a desuuclivg inundaimn in 1763. 
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1800 he made a survey of Mysore, of which he afterwards pub- 
lished a Valuable account. Thereafter he was appointed to 
Captain Knox's Mis^on*to Nepal, and passed, by easy^ stages, 
and with many haltsjllhrovgh the ancient territory of liasala', 
now called Saran, and through a portion of Mithila now called 
Tirhut. “ There I carefully examined and collected such plants 
as were in flower, an<4. on ist April 1802 I ascended 
into Nepal.”* There he remained for a year and then returned 
to Calcutta. In 1803 he was appointed Surgeon to the Gover- 
nor-General 'the Marquis of Wellesley) and was chiefly em- 
ployed in •superintending the menagerie at Barrackpur, and in 
desciibing the animals there collected. In 1805 he returned to 
England with tlic Maiquis, and in 1806 was appointed by the 
Court of Directors “h'^o make “ a Statistical Survey of the tcrii- 
tories under the Presidei^cy of Fort-William, usually in Europe 
called Bengal ; but containing many extensive regions besides 
Bengal, taking that even in the most extensive sense of the Mo- 
gul province of that name.” •. . . . “In Hindu (jcograpii)/, 

Vanga, from* whence Bengal is a corruption, is applied to only 
the eastern portion of the Delta of the Ganges as Upavanga J is 
to the centre of tliis teiritory, and Anga to its western limit?;,” 
He commenced his survey ♦lifter the rains of ^807 with the 
""district of DinajpuS Tn 1808 he visited Rangpur and halted 
at Gowalpara in Assam. Witii thc\lry season of 1808 he re-com- 
inenccd the survey of Rangpur, and when the rainy season of 
1809 approached, he “ retired to a house near the town of Rang- 
pur, ‘and there^continued in a situation' not very favourable foi 
a botanist, uhtil I had time left only to convey me to ,Purne.-h 
before the dry weather of 1S09 should commcnce.'”ir During the 
rains of 1810 he stayed at Nathpur on the borders of Nepal, and 
in the same year he exploied Bhagalpur, spcniling part of r«8i i 
at Monghyr, In 1811-12 he exploV^d Patna and Gya. In 

1812- 13 he explored Shaliabad*, and S(^)n after the rainy season 
of 1813 had begun, he went up to Agra. Before the end of the 
lains he returned down the Ganges And ascending the Gogra, 
visited Gorakhpur, and remaincciithcfe during the dry season of 

1813- I4. ^ 

When the rainy *»eason commenced, I again embaiked and pro- 
• ccedSd up the Ganges to Fatehgarh. , ^ 

‘‘ 1 was now exhausted by long c^ontinued exertion • the obsemration 
of plants making but a small part of my duty |1 and I lequiied to pass 

* pLibli$li^d his account of Nepal at Edinbtirgh m iSVq, 

+ The Lfespaich of the Court was dated 7th Januaiy 1807. ' < , 

X This na|ne c>ccuib in thetA^rihat Sanhita of Varaha IVIiiura. 

IT yhe paper read before the Society was niadnly a botaiiical one, and 
these introdiictoiy remarks were made to ghow, iiow he had acquired a 
knowledge of Indian bqt^ny. 
jj As. Reseat ches, V. 123. * 
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the remainder of my days at peace in my native ciimate. X accord- 
ingly returned to Calcutta to prepare for my journey, and in the 
meantime, on the death of Dr. Roxburgh, ^ook|Ch^rge of the Botanical 
Gardens, having been apptiinted his successor/by the Court of Direo 
tors. While preparing for my journey, #1 was deprived by the Marquis 
of Hastings of all the botanical drawings which had been made under 
my inspection during my last stay in India ; otherwise they would 
have been deposited with my other collections in the Library of the 
India House. By this ill-judged act authority, unworthy of this 
nobleman’s character, the drawings will probably be totally lost to the 
public. To me as an incj^ividual, they weie of no value, as I preserve 
no collection, and as I have no occasion io convert them into money. 
In February 1815, I embaiked for ^luiope, and in September, pre- 
sented my whole coUections to the Court of Directors with an order 
from the Lords of the T*'<^asury for their being deliveied free from 
duty — an oider which was granted with the utmost liberality and 
urbanity.” • 

The aljove ^detail shows what a lar^qe experience Buchanan 
had of India, and the use which he made of his opportunities 
well entitle^ him to the appellation of “ the unwearied investiga- 
tor,’* which the great geographer Cafl Ritter has bestowed upon 
him. Buchanan was not a scholar, but he was an active minder* 
man, a naturalist and keen observer, and one who took an in- 
t««)st in everything, from Sanskrit inscriptions to silkworm.s. 
His first publication (after his medical thesis) seems to have 
been a short paper on the Launzan lice.* he next was on a 
philological subject, being’*' A Comparative Vocabulary of some 
of the I^anguages spoken in the I^urman Empire,*'f The third 
was an elaboiate disquisition on the religion and literature of 
the Burmas. Buchanan makes a slip in speaking pf his having 
taken chaigc of the Botanic Gardens on the* death of 
Roxburgh. Roxburgh left India for ever in 1803, and 
according to Cliambcrs* Biographical Dictionary of Eminent 
Scc^chmeii, Buchanan was^ ap[)ointed his successor in 1807. 
Buchanan seems to hav 5 taken charge of the Gardens in 
1814, and at all e*vents he wc*nt home in February 1815. 

► But Roxburgh did not die till 18th February 1815 (at Edinburgh) 
and of course his death wfts not known in India till many 
months afterwards. I am*unaWe to say whether Buchanan’s 
remarks about the condifct of the Marquis^ of*IIasliifg^ ^re just 
or no*t, but if the Marquis’s actioh was dic^ted b)^ a desire to 
keep the drawings in India, and for the benefit of the Bo.tanic 
Gardens, then J sliould be inclined to think that he was right 
in preventing their removal to England. 

It appeals from^ tlie Despatch of 7th Jajitiary iS^, that 
Buchanan* chosen to superintend the survey on acTOunt of 
his having been employed by the MaiquiS of Wellesley in the 
survey of Mysore, ^nd* becaiisq the Marquis^ had confided* to 

him the charge of the efJtablislunent whicli, he» had formed at 

• ? „ 

* As. Researches,* V. 219. * f As. Reseaicjies, VL 163. 
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Barrackpore for investigating the natural history of India. His^ 
remuneration was Rs. 1^,500 sicca a month exclusive* o/ the pay' 
and batta of his rank, and he wat- also allowed an establish- 
ment of a pandit and draughtsman, &c. The whole expenditure 
on the seven years’ survey came to about ;£^30,000 The records 
of the surveys were sent home in i8i6, and then remained 
almost totally neglected for many years. From a paper by 
Colebrooke in the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
it appears that Buchanap endeavoured ''to have his reports pub- 
lished, for we are told there tliat the Court of Directors had, at 
his instance, sanctioned a liberal communication of the infor- * 
mation contained in them to the Society. Accordingly fgur 
papers were publisfeed in the first and second volumes of the 
Transactions on antiquarian subjects, viz.^ on inscriptions upon 
rocks in South Bihar,* '/on Jain temples in South Bihar and 
Bhagalpur, on the Sravacs or Jains, and on the ruins of Buddha 
Gya. All these were edited by Colebrooke, but it does not 
appear that either he or his Society attempted to deal with 
the statistical portion of Buchanan’s reports. It is much to 
be regretted that Colebrooke did not take up this subject. , It 
lay in the direction of liis own early studies, for his first wVM'k 
was on Bengal Husbandry, &nd it can hardly have been want 
of time that prevdnted him, for he Jived till 1837. His latter 
years, however, were clouded by law-suits, by deaths of sons, 
and by ill-health. 

It is perhaps singular that Buchanan did not make more 
persistent efforts to have his reports made use of One thinks 
that if he had done so, he would have been successful. He 
survived his return to Scotland for many years, not dying 
till iSth June 1829 During most of that time he re- 
sided at Leny near Callander. We aie told that he married 
late in life, and had children, and that he occupied himself in 
gardening. In the British Museum there is a letter of his in a 
feeble handwriting, dated Leny, 8th February 1820, forvyarding a 
presentation copy of his Genea|ogi^of the Hindus. This work, 
of which only fifty copies were made, was, printed at Edinburgh 
in iSip. It consists of tables of Hindu dynasties extracted 
from ^tlie Puranas, '&c., by his Pandit, and is accompanied 
by an introduction and an ipdex in a separate volujrne, ft 
would seem that the subject of Hindu genealogies set him 
upon thinking about his own family, for his last publication 
was, “ Claim' Dr. Francis Hamilton -Buchanan to be con- 
sidered as» chief of the name as male representative of the 
^ 

^ 1 201. Inscrtjjtioiis upon rocks in Soii'th Bihar, de^/:ribed by Dr- 
Bnchanan-Hamilion, and explained by H. 'P Colebiooke, Director. Read 
December 4, 1821. • Republished in Cclebrooke's Miscellaneous Essays, 
111. 35O, ed. 1873. 
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family of^Buchanan of Buchanan." It was printed at Edinburgh 
.in 182^ "Buchanan was ihe thiid son of D»*. Thomas Buchanan* 
^f Spfttal. After his return to Scotian^ he took his mother’s 
name of Hamilton, and is often jfpoken of as Dr. Buchanan- 
Ilamilton. It may be worth while noting that he was in no 
way connected wi>h Claudius Buchanan, who was also a distin- 
guished Scots-Indian, and a contemporary of Francis. But 
Claudius was the son of a schoolmaster and boin at Cambus- 
lang near Glasgow in* 1766. Apparently he was one of the 
good fruits of the famous “ Camb'slang Wai k'* of 1742, his 
maternal grandfather Claudius Somers having been* an elder of 
tbe church there at the time of Whitfield’s visit. Claudius 
l^uchanan had an adventurous and useful life, and died at 
Broxbourne in Hertfordshire in 1815. 

Appar€ntl3* it was in India that 4 he first use was made of 
the Buchanan Records. In 1831 the manuscript account 
of Dinajpi»r was made over by Mr. George Swinton, the Chief 
Secretary to Government, to Captain Hcibert, who, published it 
afong with his “ Gleanings in Science " and the Asiatic Society’s 
JcAirnah The papers were then collected into a volume and 
pitblished in 1833. In the preface it is stated that the original 
lecords of Buchanan’s investigations, occupying twenty-five 
folio volumes, weie sent to the Court of Directors, “ a copy of 
the whole having been previously made and deposited in the 
office of the Chief Secretary at Calcutta." In fact, there are 
iwenty-six folios in the lydia Office. That is, there are twenty- 
two volumes of MS. in one piess, including a Jhin volume 
of statistics relating to Dinajpur. and in another tliere are four 
handsomely bound volumes of drawings, &c. The first of 
these contains the costumes of Bihar ; tlie second, figures and 
arcliitecture ; the third, yi«ips and plans, and the fourth, in- 
scriptions. All the.inscriptions £y*e in Sanscrit*}* except the first, 
which is a Persian inscription from Gorakhpur, and relates to 
a mosque erected by tlic ^Emperor Babar. It was translated 
for Buchanan by a Mr. Mjc^odie. and bears the date 923 or 935 
(1517 or 1529). . • ... 

The important point in the Calcutta* preface is the state- 
^ment, that a copy of the reports was deposited in the Secretariat 

^ Buchanan’s (aiher was twice *marriea, ana Klizabeth Hamilton was 
his second wife. Buchanan's object in the pamphlet is to show that he 
is lineally descended fiom Walter of Spiital who was the s6n of Waller 
Buchanan, of Buchanan and Spittal, who lived in the* year 1519 .^ 

t One <Fom Budclh^ciya, and built into the wall the GysainS convent 
there, is supposed by Buchanan to be in Pali* ft is No. III. l^is much to 
be desired that the volume* of inscriptions, and also iSai of figures, slyiuld 
be examined^by a com^tetent scholar. • Book 111 contaftis plans of the Assam 
Valley by Ensign Wood. is also a plan of •Banicipoie, with notes in 

Persian. * . ^ • 
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there. No doubt this is why the reports were not sent Jiom.e 
till. i8i6. It is evidejit tihat’the Calcutta copy was in cjfistence, 
in part at least, up t4;.i832. ^ 

As the survey begjan with Dinajpur, it was probably intended 
that other volumes should be published afterwards. Unfortun- 
ately this was not done. But 1 beg to sifggest that search 
should be made for the t)ther folios. If not in the Bengal 
Secretariat, they may be forthcoming in that of the Government 
of India, 

In 1838,, Montgomery M'artin published portions^ of the 
Buchanan MSS in the three volumes of “ Eastern India/* He 
has been blamed for substituting his own name for Buchanan’s 
in the title-page. Tiic procedure was foolish ; but I do not 
think that Mr, Martin had any intention of passing off the 
books as his own, or of depriving Buchanan of c/edit due 
to him, for, in his introduction to the concluding volume, he 
calls himself only the editor, and -says that Dr. Buchanan’s 
name will need no eulogy so long as such a monument of him 
exists as these three volumes of ‘ Eastern India.’* He makes 
this remark apropos of his abortive attempt to procure mate- 
rials for a Memoir of Buchanan. I may remark that such* a 
memoir now exist!? in Chambers' Biographies of Eminent 
Scotchmen. Buchanan’s name, r.long with that of Claudius 
Buchanan, is also to be found in the National Dictionary of 
Biography, though tlie writer (Sir Alexander Arbjthnot) 
is unaware of the existence of “ Eactern India,” and speaks 
of Buchanan's investigations having apparently been only 
made use of in the account of Dinajpur published at Calcutta ! 
There is also a notice of Buchanan in Higginbotham's “ Men 
whom India has known/' Montgomery Martin has also been 
blamed for suppressing much of tlY'e MS. Of course he has 
abridged, for he has tried to put the substance of twenty-two 
folios of manuscript into three octavocs,* But the omissions 
are less material then might be supposed. There ^s a good 
deal ot repetition in Buchanan,^and«.^ome portions of his folios 
are taken., up with his journal, .his Bhagalpur and 

Shahabad Journal, ;».7hich dp^es not contain anything noate- 
rial thrit is not afso in his report. The published report; 
of Mysore is in the form of a journal, aTid it is the 
opinion of Sir Alexander Arbuthnot, that tRe book would 
have been far m9re useful, if the journal had bqen recast and 
conden^,*^:!. Much space is taken up in tlift folios \Yith indices, 
and lists o\ words iiv fhe Bengali character. TheVe is also 
an^accouht of ISfepa’ in the Purniah MS. Vol. HI, which pro- 
bably has 1)0011 incorporated sn his , book published in 1819. 
On the whole, I navd* not found that^Mr. Martin has suppressed 

^ Each of Mai tin is equ il to about three pages of the M.S. 
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much of value in the historical or antiquarian chapters. For 
. instance,* there are no suppressk^ns^ in the account of Gaur, 
iwhiclf by the way, is t#> be found injftho Purniah volumes. 
The most sciious omissions arc ih the accounts of Patna and 
Shahabad. There Mr. Martin has drawn his pencil through 
much interesting* matter, though in not a fpw cases he has 
afterwards repented and written ‘‘%tet.^^ In all the volumes 
he has omitted a good deal of the dcsciiptive matter^ and he has 
greatly abridged the elaborate account of castes which occurs 
in the -first of the three volumes relating to Purniah. Still 
one is disposed to feel grateful to Mr. Marlili^for having 
clone something. He cortainly did more to make Buchanan 
known and useful, than either the CaJ^iUta Secietariat, the 
Court of Directors, or the Royal Asiatic Society. It was 
not his •faull, perhaps, that he was #iot an Orientalist, and his 
happy audacity in undertaking the work has done more good, 
than the «reticence of better informed and moie cautious men. 
Where, however, he certainly faiU "3 in one of th^ elementary 
duties of an editor, was in not making an index, Owing 
*tc4 the want of this I have several times imagined that his 
mnissions were greater than is really the case. 

I do not suppose that Government v’^puld now incur the 
expense of publishing the whole of thd Buchanan MS. Nor 
is it I think, desirable that this should be done. What is 
wanted is a new edition of “ Eastern India/* I doubt, however, 
if any editor working in# England could be sure that nathing 
of value was omitted. If the manuscript is stiill^ in Calcutta, 
a good plan might be to send the volumC‘> for each district 
to the local officers, along with the corresponding volume of 
Eastern India,” for coircction and revision. There is much in 
Pfuchanan’s account of ^bc courses of the rivers, and of the 
parganas and cslajes, which car\be appreciated and commented 
upon only by persons possessed of local knowledge. 

I novv*pr(jcced to give sj>me extracts from the unpublished 
portion of the Buchana^u MS. The first wliich I shall give 
relates to the discovery of two statues ijow in^ fhe Indian 
Museum. These have beeii^ deserjb^d in Dr, Anderson's 
Catalogue * of the Archaeological Col 4 cctions in the Indian 
Museum, anfd in Sir A. Cunninghamls Archaeological Survey 
Reports, Vol.'XV, p. r, but neither author was aware of the cir- 
cumst^ices of their disinterment. 

Patna M. S. vol. I, p. 122. 

*‘ln the Ganges opposite to the above thtf town, I found a 

stone image lying by^he water’s edge when »he r^ver was*at the lowest. 
It has^epresented a male stanejing, with two arjns and one heafl, but 
the arms and feet have*been broken. The fj^ce also much mutilated. 

Pari I. 151, Calcutta, 1883. 
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It is nearly of a natural size and very clumsy, and dififers from most. 
Hindu im.iges that I have seen, in being completely formed, and not- 
carved in relief with its hi^der*parts adhering to the block from*whence 
it had been cut. On back part of thL scaif which passes round* 
its shoulder, are some letUrs which I have not been aV)le to have ex- 
plained, and too much defaced to admit of being copied with absolute 
precision. Some labourers, employed to bring thi^ image to my house, 
informed me ilrttt it had been some years ago taken fiom a field on the 
south side of the suburbs, aild had been intended for an object of 
worship; but that a great ftie having happened on the day when it 
was removed, the people were afraid, and ihiew it into the sacred 
river. They also infonned'me that in the same field the foot of another 
image proj^t^ed from the ground, and that many yeais ago a Mr. 
Hawkins*® had removed a third. On going to the place I could plain- 
ly discover that there had been a small building of biick, perhaps’ 50 or- 
60 feet in length, bijt most of the materials have been removed. On 
digging, I found the im/ige to be exactly similar to that which I found 
in the river, but somewhat larger. The feet are entire and some parts 
of the arms remain, but tfte head has been removed. ^ On ^its right 
shoulder is placed something which seems intended to represent a 
Thibet bull’s tail. This is an in^nia of the Yatis, or priests of Jain, 
but in other respects the images have little resemblance to such per- 
sons, one of 'whom is represented in the drawing No. 132. I rather 
suppose that these Images have been intended as an ornament to the 
temple, and to represent the attendants on some god whose image ha^ 
been destroyed. In the drawing No. 2, the images have been represented 
with the insciiption on the smal.er ; that on the larger is totally illegi- 
ble.’’ 

This account takes us back to i8i r-i2, which was the time 
when Buchanan explored Patna. It also shows that the othird 
statue, had been removed many yearns before. All that Dr. 
Anderson’s industry could discover in the records of the Asiatic 
Society was, that the statues had been presented to the Society 
in 1820 by Mr. J. Tytler. Mr. Tytler presented these at the 
request of hig brother Robert Tytler, and mentioned in the 
letter, that he understood that, long before they came into his 
possession, they were dug out of a field near Patna, and that on 
the same spot there was a third image still unremoved. We 
now know that Buchanan had the merit of rescuing one of the 
statues from the Ganges, and that tqe third statue probably 
disappeared in the last century. Rajan Rajendra Lai Mittra 
furnished. Di‘. Andersop with a tentative translation of 
inscriptions on the ste,tucs. Sir A. Cunningham has also a 
reading oY the letters. L* his opinipn the statues are thosp of 
Yakshas. ‘ 

There are drawings of the two statues in Book II. Tliey are 
evidently same as those figured in Vol. XY, Plate II, of the 
Archaeological. Reports. The drawing is endorsed No. 2i Shaha- 
-z ^ 

• It appears from Oodwell and Miles, that 'a civilian named Francis 
Hawkins entered the sefVice in 1783, and was CoHector'of Bihar in 1798, and 
Judge of Appeal at Patna fti 1808. He seems to have remained there till 
1811. Perhaps this was the Mr. Hawkins lefeiivd to. 
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bad, and also with the words “ Images found at Patna.’* But it 
is not JI6. 2 in the book. It occurs jjist after the drawing of 
Ghyajfsuddin^s Mosque, aifd is No. 39 in tl^e order of drawings. 

The drawing also gives a copy of the letters on one of the 
figures. Cunningham considers that ihe third statue is still 
lying at Agamkua* but this is disputed by Dr. Waddell. 

The above quotation from the MS? should have appeared in 
VoL I of Martin, p. 42. In the MS. it comes just after the 
words, ** nothing has bet^ discovered to indicate large or magni- 
ficent buildings.” . • , 

The next extract ^Iso deals with Patna — 

“ In the suburbs, at ^ little distance from the eastern gate, are two 
heaps called Mathni, which are supposed t9 be of Hindu origin, but 
there is no tradition concerning the person by whom they were built, 
and their size is trifling. South from theje heaps is a very consider- 
able ffeap/*which, with some small eminences in the neigbourhood, are 
called the five hills, * and are attributed to the five sons of Pandu. 
But thisiis probably an idle fable. Ope is at least loofeet in perpendi- 
cular height and has no hollow on its top, so that I suspect it to have 
been a solid temple of the Buddhas. The others are almost level with 
the soil, and have probably been houses for the accommodation of reli- 
gious men. It is said by the peasants of the neighourhood, that they 
consist entirely of brick, but the owner of the larger obstinately refused 
his consent to allow me to dig for its examinatUn. 

I cannot learn any tradition concerning the island Sambhalpur, 
opposite to Patna, having ever been a town, nor, as far as I can learn, 
are any ceremonies pciformed there, as Major Wilford had heard. f 
The^ comes passage in Martin, p. 42 of Vol. 1 “ It need not be won- 
dered,” &c, 0 

The next extract refers to the temple of Pataneshwari, in 
Patna, and mentions the singular circumstance, that the idol 
worshipped there as a goddess is a Buddlia. The passage 
occurs at p. 117 of the MS. corresponding to p. 42 of Martin's. 
After the words “ or the sdPi of Patali,” come the words (not in 
Martin) but I have not been abl® to learn anything concerning 
the time when Rajah Sundar Sen lived.” Then follows the 
sentence:* “ The building ^ small but avowedly recent, and 
erected at the expense of, ^the .priests. Far from ackowledg- 
ing the story of the JPatali, they allege that their* d^ity has 
existed here since the origin of |:hings,” •The MS. then pro- 
jceeds thus : — / # 

V This, in India, is an usual ] 3 retence, but there is a circumstance 
attending the tutelar deity of this city, that in most parts is not so 
ordinary, although very much so in these districts. The image (see 
drawing No. 124) galled a goddess, is a male, and is no dout<J a repre- 
sentati»n*of a Buddha, and probably of Gautama, as he has seated by him 
two disciples, as usual in Ava Near ihj throne is placed a female 

» 1 ^ 

* The Panehpahari. • , • • ^ 

t Wilford does not say that any ceremonies of ga\nes *are now perform- 
ed on the island* . He onfy^ speaks of pact times. See As. Researches, 
V 275. • 
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deity, but this is not the object of woi ship, and represents, I have no 
doubt, Semiramis seated on. a lion, and on her knees hbl^ing the ^ 
infant Niniyas (Seet dicfwing No. 125]^ The Pandas or priests are^ 
KanauJ Brahmans, and maivy goats are saciificed on Saturdays and 
Tuesdays, but they have no endowment. The little goddess was 
placed in her present situation by Man Singh, while that noble Hindu 
had the Goveiy:iment of Behar. The temple is of no great consequence, 
but is much more fiequent^d than that of the great goddess, and the 
priest, who is a Kanauj Brahman, is supposea to have very consider- 
able profit. The Pataneshwaries ate propeily the gram-devatas, but as 
the wot ship of these deities is not fashionable in Bihar, this is consi- 
dered by many as a terpi to^ degrading. Still, however, *many are 
aware of the ciiciimstance ; but Guiiya, Pir Dumurya, Ram Thakur 
Damuvir, Sam Smgh, Beni Madhab, Bhikari^Kumar, Surya Devata, 
Kuruvir, Patalvir, Jalapa, &c., are all appe'aled to as gram-devatas.” 

The drawings Nos.\i24 and 125 are in the book of figures 
and support the above (jesciiption, though there no^name to 
suppose that the female is Semiramis. 

“ Near the eastern gate, in the suburbs, is a small temple at Gauii 
and Sangkar, but the image fepresenis only the generative organs of 
these deiucs. Eveiy Monday in Srawan from 1,000 to 5,000 votaiicis 
assemble and make offerings. The priest is a gardener. At the north-, 
east corner of the city, at a place where some lady, name unknown, vvcis 
buint with her husband’s corpse, 50,000 people assemble once a yefir* 
and make offerings^. On the ^eat days of bathing in [he Ganges most 
people cross to the junction of the Gandaki, but on a certain day about 
10,000 women assemble and bath*e at a ghat in the west end of the 
city.” 

This extract is followed by a description of the Sikh temple. 
The' next extract relates to Gya. Mr. Martin has omitted a 
good deal of the report cT this district. For instance, pp. 20S- 
231, 278-306, 338-349 and 356-378 of the MS. have been 
almost entirely omitted. They relate to the places of pil- 
grimage at Gya, Bucldha-Gya, Rajgriha, the tomb of Sharaff-pd- 
din at Bihar, the hot springs, &c. Tlib account of Buddh-Gya, 
however, is to be found in the paper in the 2nd volume^ of the 
Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society. Tlie following 
passage occurs in the account of the temple of Vishnupad at 
Gya, p. 209 of MS. 0 ' t 

“Neaf this terrace is lying a broken*- pillar on which there is an 
inscription in an old*'^character,of which a copy is given in Drawing 
No„ 20, It seems to consist of two distinct paits. In one is men-, 
tinned a Javana Raja Deva, of a country called Kha^,t but h(» takes 
no titles to imply his having been a king. It is dated Samvat 1327 
(A. D. 1270).” ^ 

♦ II 

f Lassen I, 57 and 7 Qn-> considers Khns as an aborigina'rword, and 
points to itt occurrence in Ktlasia, &c, Uera I^hawaspur is the name of an 
isla^id in the Gangesjiear Karagola. Tanda, too, u?ed to be celled Khawas- 
pur Tanda. I believe t[^at the name nas been*perpetuaied in Gwds, which 
is the name of a large pargana in eastern Murshidabad. There was a 
General of Sher Shah called Kliawas Khan. * 
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There^is a copy of this inscription in Book IV. It is No. 20, 
•and is#entitled “ an inscription on ^broken stone lying in the 

• Coui\ of the Vishnupadf near the Ganffca.” At p. 213 of the 
MS., mention is made of an insJription of the date of the 
15th year of Naya Pala Deva. A copy is given at No. 29, 

In his report on Shahabad, I. p. 84, Buchanan describes three 
inscriptions. The account begins at*[3. 84 and then is continued 
at omission No. I after p 307. The first is on a rock at Tara 
Chandi,* near Sassararft, and on tliC rpad from there to Rohtas. 
Thesceond is on a rock in tlie Softe at Bandu Ghat near Rohtas, 
and opposite to JapiL The third is in the same neighbourhood, 
and is on a rock ab»vc a pool sacred to Totala Devi. All 
these are in Sanscrit, and arc Nos. 2, ic^ and 14 of the Book 
of Inscriptions. No. 2 is the most inteicsting, and is the one 
of which Ciblcbrooke has given a translation, f It appears 
that lUichanan’s Pandit altogether misunderstood this inscrip- 
tion, and •led Buchanan to suppose that it had been put up by 
the father of Vijaya Chandra, the king of Kasiauj. In fact, 
I’ratap Dhavala, the author of the inscription, was no way 

* ralatcd to Vijaya Chandra. He was the chieftain of Japil and 

*scems to hayc been a haughty and plain spoken noble, some- 
what after the fashion of Gotz von Bcrli^hingcn. The object 
of the inscri[)tion, which is both in verse and prose, is to warn 
his descendants, that some tl)icvish priests have no right to two 
villages. The prose pait is as follows, according to Colebrooke’s 
translation : — -1 

Tiie feet of the soveieign of Japila, the great cliitftain, the fortu- 
nate Pratapa Dhavala Deva, declaie the truth to his sons, giand^ons 
and other descendants sprung of his race ; this ill copper (grant) of 
the villages of Kalahauti and Badayiia, obtained by fraud and pet jury 
from the thievish slaves of the fortunate Vijaya Chandra the king, 
soveieign of Kanyakub^v^r by Swallahariya folks ; no faith is to be 
put therein. Th^sc priests are»eveiy way liheitines. Not so much 
land as might be pierced by a needle point is theirs. Knowing this, 
you ivill take the share J of profiis and other dues, or destroy. 
(Signature) of the great Hajapuira (king’s son) the fortunate Satru- 
ghna.” » ' jk 

The other part 6f the inscription gives th*c date,^^/^*, Samvat 
1229 (1173 A. D.) lycst'ha, Badi, 3rcl WJ^Cdnesday. Colebrookc 
‘ mentions in* a note at p, 462 of the Transactions, that Vijaya 
Chafldra was^the father of Jaya Chandra, the king of Kanauj, 
who was killed by tlte Muhammadans in 1194. 

insefiption No. 14, i. e, the one near Tptala Devils pool, is 
still olcl#r’ the date on it being 1215 (1158 A.^D).* It also 

* “ In a narrow passage which separates the noilhern eiSd of the hills 
from the gi^at mass.’** , » ^ * 

f Transactions, R. A. Sv> I.^20 t. 

X It would from !^iis that the r^ystem of a division of crops is of 

old standing in Bihar. 
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mentions Pratap Diiavala with the title of Naik (or leader) 
and gives the name of, his. wife (Sulhi), of another 
(Somali) and of six ^ons and four daughters. His yodnger 
•brother Tribhuvan is also 'mentioned, as well as the treasurer 
and the keeper of the gate (to Rohtas ?). It seems that in 
the middle of the inscription there is a rude figure of Totala 
Devi, which purports to h^ive been made by the family priest 
Viswampa. Colebrooke has given an abstract of the Sanscrit 
portion of the inscription, .but Buchanan says that — 

“ Undectit there are some inscriptions in a Nagari characfer abun- 
dantly legible, but in some language which is totally unintelligible to 
the Pandit of the Survey, and probably that which was*spoken by the 
tribe to which Piatapa Dhavala belonged. Many of the names in 
this family are barb^irous and are still in common use among the 
Rahtor Rajputs in the west, to which tribe it is indeed said this family 
belonged. Some persons 6{ that tribe with whom I lately mCt, undei- 
stood several words in the paits of the inscription, which to the Pandit 
are unintelligible, but, being all illiterate men, they couldc.not explain 
the whole.'* 

The insciifjtion is in the Tilotha thana at a place where 
the Tutrahi, a branch of the Kudra, flows down the hills. 

It may be here noted that there is some confusion betwee.'a 
inscriptions Nos, 13 and 14, and that Colebrooke has slightly 
altered Buchanan’s pnraseology. In reality there are two in- 
scriptions at Totala Devi’s pool. One is on the rock alongside 
of the old representation of the goddess, and is the No. 14 
just described. The other is apparently No, 13, but, being very 
short,* it is to be found in the Book of Figures, v/s,, No II, under 
the drawing Of* the new image of the goddess. The drawing 
and inscription are given in Martin, Vol. I., but he wrongly 
catalogues it as Plate No. g. It is No. 2 of Plate V, p. 456. 

** The image and inscription are on a slab, carved in lelief. It repi^e- 
sents Totala Devi or Bliawani killing a 'uuffalo-demon (IVtoheshilsur). 
The date on the inscription is 13G9 Samvat, or 13^2 A. D." 

Inscription No. 15 is, according to Buchanan, uppn a rock 
or stone in the Sone, and not on its «>bank as stated by Cole- 
brooke. It is situated near Bandu or Bandhu Ghat (also called 
Manda QhSlfby Bifcliananj near Rohtasv ahd apparently oppo- 
site to the confluence of the 5 Coel and Sone. It is near a 
lingam known by the name of Dasasirsa. 

Buchanan’s description is as follows : — 

“ Another inscription illustrates much further the history of ijiis family 
(Pratap Dhavala). It is found on a rock in the Son at Bandhu Ghat 
opposite to Japil. and in the country it is usually alleged ,*|iat, when 
any goverrtdr of Rohta^gar died, his name spontaneously appeared 
on the ^rock ai^ii foimea the inscription which a copy is given in 
tlie I 5 ih drawing. It, in fact,, seems to relate to tjie persons 
who have goveined^the fortress and the neighbouring country. At 
the top, this inscription met^tions that Mahaiaj Singjamata ® Raj, and 

Colebrooke leadl the name as Nyunaia Rai, or Nyunta Raya. 
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Maharaj Pratap Raj went to (here the M. S. turns back to p. 8$) 
heavtn in tbe year 1646 (1589) and that in the year 1626 (1569) they 
lad been preceded by Pratapa Kudra. ^'hese persons being after the 
time when Sher Shah reduced Rohtas (A. 1539) are of little import- 

ance, and have no titles of consequence. As they are followed by a 
veiy different description of personages, I presume these three names 
have been prefixed in after times, and that the inscription originally 
commenced as follows.” ’ 

Buchanan then gives a list containing the names of eleven 
Mahanripatis, the seco^id of whom, Protap Dhaval, is said to 
have reigned 21 years up to Samvat 1219* (A. D. Ii62), 
Then come the name of four f)vvarpals or gatekeepers, whom 
Buchanan supposes to have been the warders of the four 
principal passes to Rohtas. After them come the names of 
several Maliarajas, ending with Mandan Singh, Samvat 1653, 
(A. D. 1596). There is also a reference to the mild government 
of Man* Singh, and a list of priests, astrologers, &c. 

Buchanan conjectures that the last of the eleven Mahanri- 
patis, viS., Udai Chandra, may ^ have been the prince from 
Avhom Shei* Shah took the fortress by a treacherous stratagem. 
In the second volume of the report on Shahabad, pp. 162-64, 
•J^uchanati gives an account of a family which claims descent 
from Pratap ♦Dhavala. Colebroakc describes it as the family 
possessing the principality of Bilonja. 

I am not aware wlicther these inscriptions have been copied by 
Mr. Beglar, or whether they have been published. If they have 
not, fluchanan’s copies in the India Office might be advantage- 
ously referred to. M*r. Fleet has noticed and described 
a seal-matrix of Mahananta Sasdnka, which Mr. Beglar has 
discovered, carved on the rock at Rohtas, It has been suppos- 
ed to refer to the Sasdnka of Kama Siivarna mentioned by 
Uiuen Thsang, but it may be as well to note that there was, 
according to Buchanan, -f a Khatauri Rajah of Kharakpur, 
named SasangkatJ who was j)ut to death by his servants in 
1503 (9|0 F*usli). 

The Bhagalpur volumes contain the reports on Rajmahal 
and the Sonthal Parganas. There is much interesting matter 
in them, but moSt of it has been given by Martiri, , There is 
a burious legend about the origin of^Mie name Teliyagarhi, 
which Mart\n has not reproduced, but it is too long for extract 
in tile present, place. The only extracts which I shall give 
are a short account of an old fort called Lakragar, and a 
referente to pargana Mangalpur. Lakragar was situated in the 
Rajmahal hills, and it seems to me very likely theit it is the 
*• 

^ Colebrooke thinks thast the date is probably 12291(1172). 

f This •ertainly i:<»ay be the SasSnka of the nink in Bogra, if indeed 
Sosong Dighi means Sasauka’s tank. Arch : Reports, XV. 102. 

X M. S. Bhagalpur, I. 183, "" 
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Lakhnor of Minhajaddin which has so long been vainly sought' 
for. See Cunningham, Arch. Reports, XV. 44, for an endeavour 
to identify it with Kakjol.* * The passage in Bucharfti/i is 
Bhaugulpore IL, 296, ' , 

*• The only antiquity in this division is Lakragar, an old fort in the 
central arable land, where a Rajah of the Ndt tiibe. termed Duriyan 
Singha resided, and governed the mountains as well as the N&ts, 
some of whom remain in the vicinity, and seem originally to have 
been of the same lace with the mountaineers He was driven out by 
the Khatauris who now possess the country^ and who had a fort at 
Majhuya, about two miles from the former. There they resided for 
some generations, until t«he father of the pieseut ZamindaV, being 
inflamed with jealousy, excited the mountaineejps to murder a Mogal 
officer. After this, the mountaineers diycovering the imbecility of 
Government, became too turbulent for the management of the zamin- 
dar, who was cornpellfed to retire to the low country.’' 

It may be noted that tjiere is also a thana in Scj^uth iBhagul- 
pore which goes by the name of Lakaradiwani. 

In the first volume of Bhagalpur, Buchanan cxiescribcs 
pargana Mangalpur, in Sarkar Oiambar,"!- and says that the 
original proprietors belonged to the medical tribe (the SeinsJ 
and that they had no doubt possessed it for a very long timp, 
and that they claimed descent from the Hindu Kings of 
Bengal. The pres(|nt memb^MS of the family have become 
mere peasants, and m their accounts contradict all cluonology 
and probability. One of them told me that he was the 2 5lh 
in descent from Mangal Sen, who mairied a dau57htcr of 
Lakhyan (Lakshman) the king. Tl^is Mangal having gone 
on a pilgrimage to Benares and other places, when he letuincd, 
found his estate in possession (T a Tiyar, whom he had left in 
charge, but who refused to deliver up the land to his master. 
On this Mangal applied to Ilusein (one of the last Maham- 
medan Kings of Bengal).” * . 

No doubt if Mangal was the son-in law of Lakshman, he 
must have lived long before Husein Shah, the mention of 
his name is probably only an instance of the BengaMiabit of 
ascribing every thing to Husein Sflah. But the interesting 
thing is that, Buchanan's informaiA, Mahan Rai, gave a list of his 
twenty-f®ur cinccstol's, ^nd that their na'mcs are preserved, in 
the Buchanan M. S. Another** descendant of Mangal Sein 
told Bu<?hanan that his ancestor received the estate in the 
624th year of the Bengal era (A. D. 1217). Buchanan recurs 
to the subject in the second volume at p. 278, where h? men* 

♦ At p. ^3 of 2nd Vol. on Puiniah, Buchanan describes 5 <#vkjol, and 
says it onginaMy belonged *,19 two Rarhi Brahman^;, Ganeshyam and 
Mohesh, and that tjie former having been deprived of his estate by his 
brotlftr, went to Delfei and got a grant of yyi parganasl ‘He turned 
Muhammadan and took the name of Abdullah. 

t This is the way in which Buqhanan spell^' Sarkar Audambar. 
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tJOns^'Mangalpur as having been the residence of Lakshman 

• Seines somin-law. 

• I h^<Vfe looked to see whether Buchaipan said anything about 
tbc ancient kingdom of Khajogara mentioned by Hiiien Thsang, 
and which Vivien Saint-Martin proposed to identify with the 
Cudjery* of Rennell. But I cannot find anything on the 
point. He however mentions a large tiact of country, extend- 
ing on both sides of the Gumani river, which is known, as 
Tappa Kangjiyali. This is the Big and Little Kangjiyali of 
Hunter, If and may be the missing- kingdom. Buchanan also 

, speaks of a river called the Kangjiya. 

The following cxtiacts are from the volumes on Puruiah. 
•The first is from addition'No. II, to the topography of Purniah, 
page 353 of Vol. I, and relates to the Pal P.ajahs : — • 

“ There can, 1 think, be little doubt but that the Pal Rajnhs pos- 
sessed The vfliole of Mithila, and confined the Kirats within tlie limits 
of their mountains. The Biahmans of Magadha still foirn a con- 
siderablcsp*"*' t of the agricultural population, and although there are 
no traces of works attributed to the Pal Rajihs themselves, there are 
• many leniains attril)uted to chiefs of these Biahmans, probably des- 

• cendants of the nobles of the Pal Rajrdis, some of whom retained 
^^•moic or less independence until a much later date, and after the over- 

thiow of tl^e dynasty of Adisur, seem to have recovered much 
authoiity.’’ ' 

Then follows, in the confusion which immediately followed 
the overthrow of tlie Hindu kingdom of Bengal,^' as in 
Martin 46, 

The next extract relates to the Muhammadan town ot 
Tanda,j whose site has now been swept away by the river, 
but which lay in what is now the district of Maldah. 

“ 'fhe only ruin is that of I’an'^ra, a place of no considerable anti- 
quity § When the family of Shei Shah was deprived of the Govern- 
ment of IiKiia by the Mogul Huinayun, the Kingdom of Bengal again 
threw off its suijiction to Delhi, and the new dynasty left Gaur 
and retired across die old Ganges to langra. The drsiance is so small 
that they could not be said to have changed the seat of Government, 
but only to have built a new palace or country residence, and, 

^ The chait of K. H Colebrooke, Surveyor-General, in 7th Vol. of Asiatic 
Researches, is better ihrr'fi Renners. Colebrooke’s suwey war in 1796 97. 
He sjtells the name Cajmeah, and repi'^senis it as pclow Farrakhabad and 
rf)n a char. 1 doubt its ever having been a place 61 importance, 
f In ^he SonihV^l Parganas. 

X When Fitch vfsitea Tanda in 1587, it was a league from the Ganges. 

§ According to Wilfoid, Asiatic Researches, XIV, 419, it is old, and was 
the Toiuiota of Ptolemy. Wilford’s conjeciui'es are always interesting, and 
sometimes ^hey seem very happy. His identilication of Kata Jiipa with 
Katwa has* been thought probable by Vivien Saint- Mai tin. In Asiatic Re- 
searches, V 269, he suggests that paigana GarfK^r, in Jungypur Sub division, 
is the origiiv of the word Gangaridae. Gankar is certainly a very old $nd 
large pargana, and Lassen does not believe that the woid Gangaridae was 
coined by the Greeks from Ganges. 
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although Gaur is said to have been plundered by the first of these 
princes, it was by no means destroyed, nor did the people follow the 
Court to Tangra, which^would never appear to have been a lurj.e place. 
Nor are there an^ considerable ruins to denote that these princes 
lived in splendour or eitcted great works. Their government was 
indeed remarkably insecuie. but they seem to have been men of 
vigour^ and notwithstanding their want of security from the intrigues 
of their officers, resisted the efforts of the great Akbar for half his 
reign. The conlemptuods manner in which the courtly Abul FazI 
mentions these princes, is a pretty convincing proof of the vexation 
which they had given to his king Tangia stood west from Gaui, 
opposite to the suburb' of Firozpur, and to the southern part of the 
, city.” ' 

Buchanan spells Tanda . The e‘;ctract is from Vol. I., 

p. * 353, ajpd is in the account of the division of Kalya Chak. 
At p. 250 *of Vol. I.S, Buchanan notes that in his account of 
Rangpur, he has mentioned that Husein Shah.JKing of Gaur, 
was born in the division of Boda in that district. He then 
goes on to say that, immediately on the borders of that terri- 
tory, but on the Purnialvside of the Karatoya, there is a fort 
called G^ngrarigar (spelt in margin in Bengali as Gdnrigar) 
which is said to have been built by Husein Shah’s mother. 
The notice of Husein Shah's birthplace here referred to, is^Ko 
be found in Vol. I, p. 215 of the MS. account of Rangpur, 
and has been publfshed by Montgomery Martin, III, p. 448- 
It is to the effect that Husein Shah was born at Dev’ Nagar, 
about sixteen miles north of Kumarirkoth. I do n5)t know 
whether this statement has ever been properly noticed. If not, 
it is desirable that inquiries should £)e made about it in Boda, 
for everything connected with Husein Shah is interesting.* 
The statement in the Riyaz-us-Salatin, p. 131, is that Husein 
Shah, his brother Yusuf, and his father Saiyid Ashraf came 
from Termiz (a town on the Oxus,. and north of Balkh) 
and settled at Chandpur (ChandparaV in the Rdrh country, /. e,, 
in the Sub-division of Jungypur, But this does not absolutely 
contradict Buchanan’s account, and may also be partially in- 
correct. According to Buchanan,^ Husein Shah’s giandfalher 
was Sultan Ibrahim, and was killed by Jallalludin. Relying 
upon the'Riyaz, > formerly thought that this was wrong, and 
that the only Sultap Ibrahim was the ruler of Jaunpur. ' But 
it now'seems not imp’obablc that it is the aitfhor of Riya;^ 
wlio is incorrect. It is certain that his chrotiQ-logy is at fault. 
The Jaunpur histories seem to make no mention of any attack 
on Bengal by Sultan Ibrahim, and the one which is referred 
to by /fpd-ar-Razzak in the Matla-Assadin*(* as having been 

made or ^contemplated-; « seems lo have occurred about 1440, 

I* .5 

^The Dinajpur revolts contain onc'or two noticed of Husein" Shah's sons- 
in-law. ‘ ^ 

t See Majf'r’s India in the l•5th Century, r 
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aitd tfterefore long after the time of Rajah Kans or Ganesh, 

• and his sipn Jallalluddin. The attack was averted by the 
interveV^on of Shah Rukh, son of 'Taimur, and many years 
affter the death of the saintly Nur Qutb. It is then possible 
that there were two Ibrahims, and that the one of Jallalluddin's 
time was Husein Shah*s grandfather. 

The next extract is from the long account of Castes in 
Vol. I, of the Purniah Report* It ocArs at p. 370 and refers 
to the Sarvariyas, a cast which sprung into existence out 
of the great famine of 1^70: — 

. “ In the terrible famine which happened *111 the year the Bengal 

era 1177 (A. L). 1790) many Hindus, unable to resist the cravings of 

• appetite, ate food from impure hands a»ui lost caste. These and their 
descendants have now united into one tribe, which is called Sarvariya, 

because, in every revolution of • sixty year^, a famine 
or soir« otker great calamity is supnos'#d to occur in th'* year called 
Sarvariya, as happened at the time abov '-m^inn ne i ! h St' ariy'‘=5 
amount to ab>uc 130 or 140 families, , , oiitsof 

the disui<ft. They have instructors a»a of th**’'* . They 

^ now follow the Hindu customs so far .as .0 iu.a ••-ci, but eat 

eveiything else. They cultivate the land.^’ 

would be interc.sting to know if this caste still exists. 
I have not found the name in the report on the Census of 
1891. In his book on Castes, T 3 [r. Risley has the heading 
Sarwaria or Sar3/apari, and describes it as a sub-caste of 
Kanaujia Brahmans and Telis in Bihar. This seems to be 
the cast& mentioned by Buchanan, but its oiigin has probably 
been forgotten. The name comes from Sarvaiin, wluch is. the 
34th year of the Brihaspati Chakra or JoviaU Cycle. The 
cycle consi.sts of sixty years, and evcjy )'ear lias a di.liiict 
name. It appears fiom Warren’s Kala Sanhita, that Sarvai in 
and Plava, tlie 34th and 35th years of the cycle, con esponded, 
according to tlic Bengal* 'reckoning, to 1769 70 A.D. Sar- 
varin is probably aru inauspicious year, for it is deiivcd fiom 
Sarvai i, meaning night, a word which is supposed to corres- 
pond to tl!e Greek Cerberus^ 

•The Kosi. ^ 

“The Kosi beinj nckar the mountains is very »u 1 )jert U)*siidden and 
'^reat risings and fallings in its sti^am, and ii\suinmer its waf-r, even 
“at Nathpiir, retains a very great coolness. On I2rh September, 
“ajjthough th^ river w.is then uncommonly IcAv, I found its sfteam in 
“the evening* eight degrees of Fahratdieit lower thin the stagnant 
“ waters in its vicinity. Early in the morning the difference would, of 
“ course, be more considerable.’' 

• H. Beveridge. 


• MS. additions to Topography of Purniah, T?* 353. 
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Art. II.— the UNKNOWN EROS. 

By Coventry Patmore. 

T H ere was a time wlien we had the honour of being instruc- 
ted by the late John Addington Synioiids, We were not 
among his more favourite pu[nls, and perliaps scarcely realised 
at the time what a piivilege it was to be instructed by him. 
But now \vc know that all the brighter pait of our life — jdl 
our feeling for Art and ?11 our taste in literatiiic has been some- 
how influencerl by him. And so it has haj.nened that, 
reading in a magazine article of his, piaise of these poems 
called the Unknown^Eros — wchave come to read them to know 
them, and to K)ve th^m. It is true that the Eiitnlnirgh ReviiW, 
after selecting one or ^vvo of the most obvious of the.n for 
^ faint praise, Mias damned the rest of them. But tins fact 
may inspire Mr Patmvjrc s supporters with more ‘confidence. 
For this Review seems always mindful of tlie old tiaditions 
of the time when it ‘snuffed out* John Keats and failed to 
see any poetiy in the ‘ Ode to Immortality.* And yet- it 
may be said that, most loveis of poetry, if they Jiad to make 
a selection, would, select this ode as the greatest poem of the 
century. 

As the poet of the domestic affections, Mr. Coventry Patmore 
has attained the dignity of being a classic in his life-time, and 
his , two principal works, the * Angol in the House Mint! the 
‘ Victories pf JLove,* may be purchased for three pence eacli, at 
which price nothing that is not a classic can be sold The ‘ Un- 
known Eros * finds a sma ler audience and is not yet reduced 
to this pi ice. It is also nccessaiy to explain to tlu>se acquaint^cd 
with the other volumes, that the |>oems collected under the 
latter title have no connection with therq. Tlie * Ang<d in 
the House, *which ouglu to be and, jicrhaps, at its low price, 
is read by most at least of the couples engaged to be married, 
deals with the loves of one Felix, small landed propiiclor, 
and cne lionoiia, the daughter of a D«^an Everyihmg is 
quite happy and simpje. The ‘Victories of Love’ is a continua- 
tion of this. The aforctaid Houoiia has a cousin called Frederick 
Grahai'fi, wim was in Idve with her, but, finding' that his^affcc- 
tions are not returned, bestows them (he being a sailor) on his 
chaplain’s daughter Jane. Considering how light is thf^ touch, 
there 13^3 no where, except in the ‘ Scenes .from Clerical Life,* 
where a character has been so slightly yet so clearly delineated 
as this of dove, ^s sotfid of the poems i^n the ‘ Unknown Eros * 
tre&t of the same sort of subjects, we might expect that they 
would contain some leference to these people, but this is, we 
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believe, not the case. Some of the poems might, it is true, be 
written* b^ tiny man to any woman, but the general theory of 
the pcilonal poems in the ‘Unknown *Er«s * is that the poet was 
first married to one Millicent, who* died, and then that he 
married one Amelia. In the preface it is said that all tlie 
poems which are written by the author in what he called 
‘catalcctic’ verse, arc included. Tliis^* catalcxis * means prac- 
tically that the linos may be of atiy lenj^th that the poet 
pleases. And it has als^^ suited him to arrange the poems 
witln.ut r^pparenlly any regular sc<^uvnce, logical or otherwise. 
’Those which are most generally intc^'csling are the poems 
whicli are personal •in ciiaiMctcr. There are certain ‘words* 
of love addrc\ssed either to Millicent or Amelia, or to any one 
else. Tlun■c^ arc poems of regret for Millicmit, and the gradual 
process of cliai^ge by which the poet accommodated himself to 
the thought of mariying anotlier. Then there is the poem 
which is caUed Amelia in which the courtship of the latter 
is described. • 

After the proem, in which the poet modestly says»-* 

‘ Theiefote no ’plaint be mine, 

Of listeners none, 

No l^opc of render’d use or p^oud reward 
In h.isiy times and hard ; * 

Jhii chants as of a lovely thrush's throat 
At laiest eve, 

That does in each calm note 
Both jov and grieve ; 

Note-^ few an(l strwrg and fine, 

Gni with sweet day’s decline. 

And sad with promise of a diffeient sun.' 

The Other poems open with ‘ Saint V^alcntine's Day,’ 
whkh states that the day of this saint which, as is well- 
known, is consccr.itod tc* love at firstsight, is properly kept 
in Jo'bruary, vvheij the earth shows of its treasures only the 
snowdrop — the emblem of virginity — , and so appears to be 
making ‘ the rash oath of virginity wiu’ch is first Iove*s first 
cry. * Even so a maiden. *rna^^ swear that she will never love 
any one at all, because* she already loves some one too 
much. The ‘ Day After To-morrow ’ follows* out tRe idea of 
Prowning’s ‘ Three Days. * * 

‘ One* day’s controlled hof)e and then*one more, 

And An the third our lives shall be fulfilled ! 

Yet all has been before : 

Palm placed in palm, twin smiles and words astray, 

, • What other should vve say ?’ * ^ 

And there is a poem called Fartwell’ in which the poet 
is bidding farewell to so*me one in the hope, i5r rather in the 
sentiment, * , • 

* We: will not sajj * • 

There’s any hope, it is so far away,’ 
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that, as they are going in opposite directions, they may nicet 
at the antipodes. 

These are the chief poems which treat of the afiCK.tions in 
general. The death of Millicent is described in ‘ Departure,* 
vvhicli reproaches her because ‘ it was all unlike her great and 
gracious ways, ’ to go 

‘ With bidden, unintelligible phrase 
And fiightened eye, 

Upon her j jurney of so many days 
Without a single kiss oi a go'od-bye. 

And in the ‘Azalea/ .the poet, in his dreams, confuses the scent 
of an Azalea at his window witii the favourite scent of his 
lost wife, and awakes to find her absent, and a letter of hers 
which ends : 

‘ Sa till to-morrow’s eve, m> Own, Adieu ! 
p4.n ting’s well paid with soon again to nieetj' 

Soon in yoin aims lo fetl so small and sweet, 

Sweet to myself that am so sweet lo you, ’ 

Even the Edinburgh Review approves of ‘The Toys ^nd, 
indeed, this poem has some of the elements of universal 
popularity such as attend the Pied Piper of Hamelin and t^e 
May Queen among those who may not love Browning or 
Tennyson. It dctj^cribes how, after the poet had struck bis little 
Loy and dismissed him ‘ with hatsh words and unkissed/ for 
disobedience, he went to see him in bed and found that — 

* On a table diawn beside his head. 

He had put within his leach, 

A box of couiueis and a red veined stone, 

’ fiC piece of glass abraded by the bench 
And SIX or seven shell?, 

A bottle with nine bells 

And two French copper coins, ranged there with careful jyit, 
To com foil his snd heait ? 

In ‘ Tired Memory, ’ lion the poet prays that he may 
be permitted to crucify himself bv bliss in wliich his lost wife 
has no part. He knows it is treason, but cannot help it. And 
then, in ‘Amelia/ he describes 'how he obtained Amelia's 
mother’s permission, by promising to behave as though she 
were by, to take Amelia to the grave of Millicent. There 
he put a ring on her. finger, and 

‘ Nay. 1 will wear it for /ter sake, ’ she said : ^ '• 

‘ For dear to maidens aie their rivals dead. ’ ' 

And then he kissed her lips three time.s and her sandalled foot 
nine times before- he determined to keep his promise to her 
mother. Y«ct, as a sequel to these, and to show that Millicent 
was not even then altogether forgotten. ^ there are these Hues : 

‘ If I were’dead, you’d som'etimea say, Poor Child ? * 

The dear lips quivered as they ^pake, 
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An4 the tears brake 

^Froin eves wnich, not to grieve me, brightly smiled, 

Poor Child, pi>or Child I • 

I seem to hear your lau::h, vour talU, your song, 

It IS not true that love \v:U do no wiong, 

Poor Child I 

And did you think, \v!)^n you so cr^.d and smiled, 

How I, in lonely uiy,hts. should lie a\*ake 
And of those words your full avengers make ? 

Poor Child, DOor Ch^d I 

And now unless it be • . 

Til u sweet amends tin ice told coipe to thee, 

O God, have thou no inetcy upon me ! 

. Poor Child ] * • 

So much for what we can gather of what may be called the 
personal liistoiy of the poet as disclosed in these poems, it 
is n<5t at all in ac»coi*dancc with the theories which are elsewhere 
put forward. Those arc called in one place Delicise Sapiontiae 
de Ainore, or# delicate morsels of wisdom about love,* and may 
be described in one word as crotosophy. This word means 
wisJoin as to love, just as theosophy means wistlom a*s to God. 
Ti*c •doctrine laid clown in the ‘ Unknown Eios’ itself and in 
Doricia3 Sapientiae dc Amoie is that, generally, it is better to 
bum than to many, and tiiat tlil^ hi^4hcs^ crown of love is 
• unfulfilled desire. Thus the perfect lover is described as : 

* Ineff.ibly content from iniiuu.' i/ far 
•Only to gaze 

On his biiglit mistress’s respcndu*g iayj», 

That never know eclipse ; 

And once in his lono y^wv 

With piaster niintial erstacy and fear, 

By the delicious law < i ihat ellipse 
Wheieia all citizens of eilier move 
With hastening pace to come 
Neaiet, though never near, 

His Love • • 

And .always inaccessible sweet Home. ^ 

And in a poem called ' TJic Contract ^ it is said that Eve 
warned Adam that their sj^^pusalj should be virgin, and said — 

‘ And when iny*arn\s are round your neck lik-i this, 

And I, as now, ^ 

Melt like a golden ingot in y^our kiss, • 

Then, fnore than ever, shall your splendid word 
Be as A^pchangel Michaefs* severing swoid ! ’ 

And tli^ Unknown Eros itself ' the same tale repeats,* though 
in rather different tones. , 

Nevertlililess there is another side to this Erotosop?iy, fn 
certain poems called Erys and Psyche, Dfe Nature Decy um, and 
so on, there* is a do,scription of .the loves of l^iyche with a g4Dd 
Scarce known to her as a’ ^od, and of her doubts as to her 
behaviour, and .her visit dto a Pythoness for advice. And she 
is advised by Eros himself — 
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* To lay her foolish little head to rest 

On his familiar breast/ 

*Feelin" her nothingness her "iddiest boast 
As being the charm foi which he loves her most/ 

And by the Pythoness that Eros — 

* Ever loves his little maid the more 
The more she mnkdj him l.uigli 

This, it will be seen, gives quite a different view of the 
relations between the sexes. Woman is not to be the focn«. of 
an ellipse^ not the distant Object of admiration, but a nicie [jlay- 
thing. 

Tliere is still another view, more* esoteric than these, in z* 
poem called * Sponsa Dei.* This begins by asking — 

‘What is this m'aiden fair. 

The laughing of vviiose eye 

Is in man’s heart renewed virginity ? ’ 

And proceeds in one of the most melodious '^•passages of 
modern English verse : — 

‘What gleams about her shine 
Mote transient than delight and more divine f 
If she does something but a little sweet, 

As gaze towaids the gla!ss to set her hair, 

See how his 'soul falls humbled at hei feet ! 

Her gentle step, to go or come, 

Gain*^ iie« moie ntent than a martyrdom ; 

And if siie dance, it doth such grace confer 
As opes the heaven of heavens lo piore than her. 

And makes a iival of her worshmoer 
To Jit? unknown foi hei woie Utile cobt ! 

So IS she without guile. 

Her mere refused Miiile 
Makes up the sum of that which may he lost ! 

And the answer is ; 

‘ What if this Lady he tliy :.oul, and He 
Who claims to enjoy hei sacred beauty be 
Not thou, but God ? * 

Which means, apparently, th^t hiiipan love is an Avatar or 
manifestation of ^thc creative spirit of tbe Universe : which 
also is ‘not impossible*. This Jihcory wotild suit with either of 
the others, but it is^mot easy to reconcile the teaching, if so it 
may be called, of the' Deliciac Sapicntiac de Arriore' with that 
of the ‘ Eros and Psyche ' anil the * Dc Natura Deoium/ It may 
be, indeed, that in the former poem and those connecter with it, 
the duty of man is .suggested, while in the ‘ Eros anjd Psyche* 
group, it is indicated ho\y women ought to behave. But we do 
not ourselves tbinlc t'liat the same man who regards women 
in'che higher chivalrous way which is elsewhere suggested, as : 

‘ When to take ber hand 
Is more of hope than iieart can understand ? ’ 
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or Avho^thitxks of her as : 

‘ Tfte tear-glad mistress of his hopes of J^liss 

* Too fair for man to kiss,’ 

would find much delight in that sort of Psyche whose only care 
is to make him laugh. 

And, in another passage which we have failed to find in any 
of the collected editions of tlic poct^ works, but which is 
quoted in Mr. RiiskiiTs ‘ ^esame and Lilies/ he takes a much 
higher view of woman’s mibsion ; 

• * Oh wasteful woman 1 she wlio may 

On her sweet self set her own price, 

Knowing he cannot ckoosc Imt pay, 

How hath she cheauened Paradise ! 

How given for nought the pne less gift, 

Hoj/ spelled the bread and spili'=‘d the wine, 

Which, used with due respective thii^ 

Had made beasts men and men divine ! * 

But tile •truth seems to be tliaj; there is no intention to 
reconcile the theories. Indeed, the subject of love, is full of 
cy>nti ridictions. VVe love woman for Mier gteat and gracious 
Wf^ys ’ and for her sim[)Iicity. We love her because slic is like 
‘a blight part*icnlar star/ on whom wc arc content mciely to 
gaze, and boc.nise ‘ she feels her nothiny^iess her giddiest 
^ boast ^ and is ready — 

, ‘ To lav her foolish little head to rest 

On our familiar breast.’ 

We love her because sh6*is ‘ too fair for man to kiss/ and 
because she permits us to kiss her * sandalled* •foot.' We 
love her for her strength and for her weakness. We love her 
because wc think that we undci stand her, and most of all, 
be(?ause we feel that wc cannot understand her at all. 

‘ For maidens shine, 

As (iilmonds do, • 

Wliicli, though most clear, 

Are not to be seen thiough.’ 

And we think that Mr. Patmore has intended to exhibit the 
reflections from the* facets of tliosc diamond^ in vaiyjng lights, 
rather than to focus them intc^ one happionioiis whole. So 
"that the conclusion of the whole matter stfems to be, that Eros 
is unknown because he is unknowable. 

We have written so mucli about tlnise poems which appear 
to liave inme connection with the title, that now theie is little 
space left in which to discuss the others, ^iome of riiese are 
political, and some religious, and ^^me represent various 
moods of the poet’s tnind. The political pi^ems 2 fre written 
from the aristocratic point of view, and exWbit great jealoTisy 
of the modern^ democratic spirit. Thus the year 1867 is 
spoken of as : ‘ * • * 
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‘ The year of that great crime 
When the false English nobles and their few, 

By God demented^ sle^; , 

The Trust they stoodjtwice pledged to keep from wrong. 

The poem called ‘ Peace * is all in praise of war, as opposed 
to dishonourable peace, and in ‘ 1880-5 ’ there is much praise 
of England in the past, before the era of the new democracy. 
In such matters poets are not fit subjects for ciiticism. They 
are to be forgiven because they love much, and because they 
feel for their country as -W'oji'ds worth felt — 

‘ Wlfat wonder if a poet, now and then, 

Among the many workings of his mind, * 

Feels for ihee, as a lover or a child 

More interesting than these, as they are certainly more diffi- 
cult, are ceilain poems which appear to be attciyptiiig to solve 
cei tain psychical problcrft^’. In ‘Ciest and Gulf it is stated 
that, whatever a man may do, it is quite impossible to tell 
what its result will be. and « 

' * Good or evil seed is like to grow 
For its lii^l iiaivesi quite to contranes.* , 

So, in ‘ Let Be ' we are advised not to interfere with other 
people, because we cannot teil what they are about, and * grace 
may sometimes lurk wliere who could guess.* And in ‘Faint 
yet Pursuing ' thanks arc to be given, because things though 
bad might yet be worse On the other hand, in ‘ Victory in 
Defeat,* it is said that we should, never relax our efforts, 
whatever the result may be, because — 

‘Tlir? man who, though Ins fights be all defeats, 

Soil fights^ 

Enters at last 

The heavenly Jerusalem's rejoicing streets 
With glory more, and more triumphant rites, 

Than always conquering Jo|hua*s, when his .blast 
The flighted walls of Jericho down cast; 

And lo, the glad surprise 
Of peace beyond suimise » 

More than in common saints ipr eves in his eyes.* 

And in tlvs last pf this series, the doctcind of election segms 
to be inculcated. ^Th<^ poem is called ' Remembered Grace,’ and 
it is ?ai(^ ‘ v> hn,.! u^K-' oiice with heart to heart befriend. 

He .loes so f<> the; end.’ ‘ . ‘ 

On the relii;iou-: poems, generally, I shall forbear to, touch. 
But there is one of them called ‘ Regina Coeli,’ which will have 
a speciaj* charm for those who, at Dresden, have Seen the 
picture of the Madon8a.whora San Sisto names. For this 
poem seenis to translate into words the sfipernatual wonder in 
the Yace which liveS fqr ever on Raphael’s canvas : 

* Say, did his sisters wonder what coold Joseph sec . 

In a mild, silent little maid like thee ? 
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And was it awful in that narrow house 
God fur babe and spouse?’ 

• It will be apparent that there is too much sweet in some of 
the poems. The poet ‘makes faint vlith too much sweet those 
heavy winged thieves/ words which are the thieves of thought. 
And some of them are difficult. For it is the practice of 
ccitain c/e steck poets, of whom llobert Browning is the 
greatest, if not the first, to suggest rather than to state, and to 
appeal to the understaiTding rather than to the heait. But 
of such t)f these poems as are to bt foynd in this volume, we 
may say, in siinili, .though not in pari materia, what has been 
• said of Shakspear’s sonnets : 

“Tiieie are many that will not be undeystood without some 
earnestness of thought on the reader's part. But he is not 
likely to ftigrA the labour.” ^ 

" H. F. T. Maguire. 



Art. III.— songs OF THE INDIAN STREET. 

I T is a matter of regret, that a thick screen mii'^t often hang 
between the Englishman arivi the nativii of this couiury. 
Of course, there are^we. ghty reasons why ilie native shonUl find 
it oifficuSt to make us his confidants. It has been well stated 
that the rosd to the heart lies thronqfh the stomach. S > far, 
however, from dining in our company, the grcit mass of natives 
reject as utterly defiled the f‘>od on which eyen our shadow has 
fallen. In view of such feelings, theie ..may be deference, and 
perha[)S respect ; bi^t confidence must and will remain out of 
the question. The practical result is that tlie authorities cannot 
be in touch with popular^^eeling to the extent, which ic possible 
to their compeers in Europe. The sources of information open 
to a police-officer in England are closed to the head <4^ adistiict. 
Whatever information he receives, is stamped with ihe indivi- 
duality of its bearer. The local paper probably e*choes littfe 
beyond the ininmurings of a handful of i)>(’adeis, and of ck's-* 
contented aspirants for the spoils of office. Tim oolice-insprc- 
tor*s position contains too nufeh of tlte lutpcruiui in itnpcrio to 
warrant him in giviiig away every item of infoi m.iiion to his 
superior. He buckles on his sword, gives an extra twist to his 
turban, practise'^ his salute before a mirror, and rehcMiscs, for 
his visit, those sesqinpedaha verba wiiu;h sound well and moan 
little In fact,*should tlie right of interpellation ever becrunc in- 
convenient, and should it become iiecesbary to conceal, while, 
professing to afford information, the members of his Honour’s 
Council miglit well consider whetlier answers might not be 
given with advantage in the language of a police diary. Few 
persons, I suppose would have^ tl\e hardihood to assert that 
they ever elicited infv)rmation of real value from the well dressed 
visitor who, having politely listened to every topic of ODnvefsa- 
tion. rises with clasped hands, and that unfailing watch-word, 
which might serve him for a motfo : lik \zrj: hai ” 

There* e^xlsts, hbwe^ver, a source of ‘information, to wlych 
hitherto no adequate unportance has been assigned The real 
feelings bf the masses oV the people areembt^died bi the bajlads 
which are chanted to the tambourine by giirnj^ and tattered 
singers, on the shady side of the street, or amidst the ^dust of 
the marlfct place.. It may be news, and possibly a shock, to 
many people, that every event of average imporianfe in the 
district beoomes the suhjett of such an u^jvvritten ballad. This 
street-poesy is tliQ press of the poor. U js not intended to 
flatter the holder of office. It criticises his words and acts with 
the utmost freedom. The singer wears iiis heart on his sleeve. 
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English officials, as a rule, know little and care less about him. 
Native^ 'if they condescend to notice him, accord his sallies a 
good-humoured licence, wiiich finds its^counterpart in the ribal- 
dry of tlie Carnival. In these ballads, the native of the lower 
oidcrs ceases to be the passionless and nc‘Uti;d-tintcd creature 
that bows before us tlie outt'r vcrand<ili with accents of the 
most unctuous respect. He is taken off his guard. He reveals 
a deep tenderiic.ss and pathos. He disphus a keen .sense of 
the ridiculous. He sdzes on weak points with a humour for 
which we wciiild not give him cixdit. To quote the ol<l fible, 
he shows us the stuiggle of Hercules and the lioii, as tlie lion 
painted it. For once h(‘, shows a side of human nature that 
laughs and weeps without reference to a Govern meut cir- 
cular. In frict, all the records of our offices, with their quarter- 
margins and itheir dotted i’s and theii^crossed t’s. are the veriest 
bai e-bones cjf local history, \vhicl‘:^noue but the street-singer, 
with his t ittered cloak and his thrumming tambourine, ib able 
to enrobe in the forms of living flesh. 

* For pui poses of illusti ation, I have selected a few out of the 
many ballads which were sung in the bazaars of HfMiares, at, 
and shorty after, the time of the memorable Watci -works riot of 
1891 Tliicc years have now cla(>'sc<i smc<^ those riots oc- 
curred ; and it has been stated by high authoiit)^ that ail 
interest in the matter has passed aw .y. Under these circum- 
stances. they may serve, without objection, to indicate a source of 
information to the authordies in coniu'ction with tiiose dangerous 
agitations whicli liave lately simmered in the Ea, stern Distiicts. 
I have caieluily supi>rcsscd tlu»sc poitions which, either by 
name or liy obvious allusion, dealt hardly with particular 
persons. The residue 1 trust, can wound no man’s feelings, and 
I’can only hope with Fabian: 

How with a sponful malice it w^as followed, 

May rather pluck on l.uighter than revenge. 

The briefest outline of t^e facts of the riots must suffice for 
the purpose of explaining the jdlusions. Above all, it is foreign 
to my p urpose to di’seuss any matter which rnay faiijy be regaid- 
cd as debateablc At the beginning of tl^e year 1S91. the site 
of a temple of Ramchandra had been taken up by the Benaies 
Municipality! under the pn.visions o/" the Land Acquisition 
Act, for the "purposes of the Water-works, then in process of 
construction. The temple is situated in the Bhadeni quarter, 
near the, confluence of the Assi with the Ganges, It faces the 
stables of a wealthy merchant, n?yi^,cd Rac Sda Ram, and 
persons interested in disorder managed to spread^abioad the 
idea that liac Sita Ram had piocured the destruction of the 
temple, in order to preserve his own stables. This rumour, 
following updn' awide-ipread objection to polluting the sacred 
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river, and to apprehension of the proposed water-tax, wprked up 
the Hindu public to fever-heat On the morning of Weanes- 
day, the isth April, there was a meeting of the Municipality at* 
the Town-hall ; and, after it had broken up, ab(»ut noon, a 
general impression was abroad that a secret resolution had 
been passed to the effect that the temple, or at least its staircase, 
was to be foithwith destroyed. An immense multituilc, including 
Gopal Das and Ram Shar Datt and Lachman Das amongst its 
ringleaders, collected at th.e temple, where an agitator fired the 
mine by proclaiming that the destruction of the temple had been 
ordered. The crowd attacked and demolished the adjoining 
pumping-station of the water-works, flii'.ging the engines into 
the river, and pulling from his horse the Sub-inspector in charge 
of the armed police-guard. The police-guard, hopelessly out- 
numbered, retreated inside^ building, while the mc^3 fired the 
stables of Rae Sita Ram, and plundered his dwelling-house, 
with the two adjoining, from top to bottom. After a 'few shots, 
blazed off at random by the police-guard, and wounding only 
one person in the heel, the multitude poured down the 
Bhadeni road, smashing street-lamps in all directions. r\ 
demonstration of debateable character occurred oiitside one of 
the two residences .of Raja Shiva Prashad, C. S. I., wrongly 
stated in the ballad annexed to have been the Barakdari. 
This demonstration had the effect of drawing off the police 
of the adjoining station of Kalbhairo, thereby enablTug a 
gang pf marauders utterly to ransaclc the Government Tele- 
graph Office^ The Eurasian Tclegiaph Master was hustled 
and insulted ; but his wife and children were forlunate 
enough to escape into the Kalbhairo police station, tlioiigh, in 
the flight, a native nurse was brutally cut across the face wit^ 
a cudgel. The mob thereupon attacked and plundered the City 
Railway Station, removing, amengst other articles, a chest of 
silver-bar, valued at some four thousand rupees. Shortly after- 
wards, the District Magistrate, having at last leccivW infor- 
mation, arrived on the scene, ^witTi ^his Assistant and the 
Superinten4ent of Police, followed by the i^h Bengal infantry 
on* foot, rfnd a wing of I3ritish jegiment,* conveyed, on accoant 
of the glaring heat, m four-wheelers. 

The ri6ters had fled *at the fiiist rumour of the^approaah of 
troops. On the way home, Babua Pandc, leader of a notorious 
gang of cudgelmen, attacked, more to frighten than to hurt, a 
head constable at the Dasawamedha outpost. On tjie same 
night, over two hundred prisoners, secured, in default of hand- 
cuffs, by huge ropes, were lodged in the Central Gaol. It is a 
matthr of common notoriety that, for some dapys afterwards, the 
subordinate police werfe accused of pi^actising the grossest op- 
piressipn and extortion. A terrible inddent otcurred in the 
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course of their arrests. Hari Ahir was the door-keeper of a 
native prkicess, who was an ardent patron of the temple. On 
^the mdVning of the 17th April, an'attcmpt was made by two 
armed constables, aided by two outsiders, to arrest him at his 
post for having been concerned in the plunder of Rae Sita 
Ram's dwelling-house. Hari suddenly snatched up a sabre 
from behind the wicket, and, at one stroke, cut down the first 
constable. As the second constable was tugging away at the 
hilt of his rusty police cutlass, Hari all but slashed off his hand 
at the wn*st. The two outsiders fled panic-stricken. Hari chased 
them down a lane to the banks of a large bathing^tank. The 
first, who turned to guard himself with a bamboo- pole, he simply 
hacked over the finders, while the second he felled with a sword- 
cut over the back of his head, inflicting nodcss than ten slashes 
on his prostrajle and helpless body^ By little short of a miracle 
all his victims recovered. On tlic he was arrested witliout 

much difficulty, it is supposed, on the information of Hannu 
Sinh, who* by tlic irony of fortune, was imprisoned, some 
months later, as a professional extortioner. Mat ters‘ soon settled 
-down to the luuii-dinm business of trying the immense batches 
c-f prisoners. Tlie gigantic trial of llie ringleaders, and the 
appellate piocccdings in the IB^jh Court, are probably still 
ficsh in most people’s recollection. It is irVteresting to observe, 
that the voice of the peo[)lc, as represented by the ballad-singer, 
endoiscs the High Court’s acquittal of Raineshar Datt with 
respect to a shawl which he claimed to have obtained as a 
present, but which lie Was accused of having received well 
knowing it to have been the proceeds of dacoity."" * 

The following is a paraphrase of some poitions of a street- 
song. giving a bird's eye view of the leading facts as above 
d^3scril>cd : 

For Kama’s siUe in Ka*;! did a riot r.age ; 

Thai ill Ind all men lieihoughL them : ’I'is in sooth the Iron Age ; 

And, I tryw me, go<nlly revels did our hallowed Rama hold, 

III a twinkling to ihe Assi as the .\euzieil masses roll’d ; 

Lamps smash’d— policemen sca^pei 'd'^o’er the engines waters swirl’d — 

Pii^es burst— pumpM tK'.v to .Shivers— from his horse the llaib was^hlirl'd. 

Ill a cab drove uo the Cutwaul, but so wiiin a welco'fle found 

That lus men went off on business not a man th itMood his ground. » 

Then ev'ry purse-proud huckster Rama’s foe the rogues declar’d ; 

Stalks b’pz’d — steed.s fled— and starveling.s on daintiest comfits far’d. 

As ’twere their fathers’ earnings with gems their arms th^y fill, ^ 

And his wife the city left screaming, while he fought to save his till, * 

When the whites received these tidings, each lus wife and bairns *gtxi hale 
To the box, to take a ticket to the nearest place by rail ) 

And he cried : ** Let’s quit Bent^rcs ! God send no mob our way,” 
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For Mussulmans and Hindus both for Kama fought that day. 

Bnt a wondroui choice made Rama, when a human form he chose : • 

c 

F ir we -aw but cut-throats sciYindfels round the Jhain's abode to close : 

Of the “ Portals* Twelve ” some shutters they broke, and freed some birds, 
And a cheap old ciro“t plundered, ere the Po^t they storm’d in herds. 

I grant they snuff’d some lanterns, and they batter’d down a pole, 

An i ’lis sure tint each polu' mai?, thev hunted to his hole. 

And the iiiaii d State they fl as ih ♦ Master lied in fear, 

And their only ili^u^lu was ; “ Hiess us ! may th'e soldiers never hear.” 
Thus the Station sought they, thinking ^ “ M ly no soldiers here alight.'^ 

But tney founcl some silver ingots, and — they filch’d the lot on sight. 

Yet for all this neither party gob a scratch or biuiso or seam ; 

For the folk were empty-handed, and just woiking off their steam. 

They weie all at home by -sunset, when the pale-f»ce warriors came, 

And. by seizing harmless p.asserst piovevl them worthy of their iruine - 
The police, while work was towaru, in a house lay close and still, 

But, whene’er they met fo ks passing, then their pockets 'gan to tillT 
For tlie wealthy they surrounded, and for bribes they storm’d and roar’d, 
And, what ICashi lost, our ruleis by the money-orders scor’d. 

Aye, police misrule lay heavy, and the poor were sorely wrung ; 

For whoe’er had nought to pay them^ rope-1 »ound in jail they dung. 

On the weak their hand^lay heavy, till our piay’rs took heaven by storm, 
And of ilari Gwal. the .shephered, Rainchandra took the form. 

Well, a catch-pole spake to Han : ‘‘ Vou’ie wanted. Come away ! 

I am guddess ! and my duty’s at the queeu’.s house-door to slay,” 

So spake the god man- bodied, Come, seize me, if you dare,” 

For his heart uMs^ick to witness, how they cuffed and bound men there. 

In wrath, his blade uubiring did he smite the catch-poles sore ; 

Half bled, half bit the greeu-sward, as he v.ani-^hed ihiough the door. 

Then peace reigned in Beu ires ! to their cah-» the soldiers lun, 

To save their fair complexions fiom the beating of the sun. 

First llaiinu Sinh informer 'gainst Han bore the tale ; 

But his catch-pole friends for gaeidon only sent him next to jail. 

Then tliey swore, the piiest Rameshar had filcRed his king's gifl-shawl, 
That Sita Ram and nephew never blush’d*their own to c^ll. 

Gopal and Ladliman br^thr^i ! both, I trow, are free from stain. 

Stout servants they of Ran?*, for they fought to sav<^his fane. 

Woe worth these days, my brAhren ! wbenrfhe good are thus forlorn ; 

But for Rama’s sake they suffer’d, and they laugh these woes to scorn. 
’Gainst none their wrath our rulers, save Hindoos, have display’d ; 

For at sigl^ of fit m-kniivMo.stemi sinks the Sahib’s heart (Tismay’d. 

One boast is left us Hindoos, f^r ^11 we’ve lost and brav’d : 

** ytout friends in need, these Moslem-* I for their skills they all have sav'd. 
ThA Dumpy spake : “•Frijnd Swarthy 1 hath not Babua^earn’d a name 

Ai a rogue ? Come, let’s embroil himi and win uv lasting fame.” 

• • • • 
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Such niangy curs at doorsteps still beg for odds and ends, 

, They pick scraps at banquets an<l~to Patna see their friends. 

Well, higltand low, of statesfolk from their senses all were scarM. 

The Judge, Collector, Council, and Chief Governor all declar’d : 

“ No time is this for justice, eh^e th‘ adinmistrati'ni’s bound 

** To be ruin’d 1 ” they repeal'd it, an<i promotion c.irnM all round. 

Thus spake B.djnath, as listened all the world, and every face 
Was shame (lusli’il God piotect me I for Iris feet ni» arms embrace* 

It will, I think, be ;ul',iiitlesl, that ho\V'V'=?r poo 'y renrli^rcd, 
the above pa^quiilc is a remarkable productimi f >r a ilimiu 
I'itcie is a ru^^^ed independence in the manner in 
which tlie ‘^inf^rr aiin-idiis endg^d blows, in succession, at Hindus, 
at Mussulmans, and at Eurupi^nns With a lightning sense 
of the hiunorous, he seiz'^s on such pi'int-, is tl\c action nf the 
Cutwaul, and aftcrwaids of the Biitish soUriers. in mardiing off 
to suppress a ichellion on the benrhes^of liccn-»<‘d hackncy-cabs. 
lie is quite rcad)^ t ) jeer at tliose Hindus whose coin.ige con- 
sists in l)attli?ig for tlicir lilK while tlicy leave their wives screain- 
ingt or wlto-se zeal for religion aspiies no higher than to dub 
wcaltliy citizens enemies of Rama, and, on the strengih of tliat 
titk?, to plunder them of their possessions. He scoffiiigly 
wonders why Rama, if in need of ^n incarnation to protect his 
temple, should have selected the foim of cut-'.hroats and marau- 
ders. As against all tin's [ilay of light humour, ho'\cvci, it is a 
*veiy remarkable, and a very serious feature, that hehasnothing 
but contempt foi the supposed timidity and injustice of Euro- 
peans. He locords it as Ins tieiibeiate opinion, that the Euro- 
peans were afraid to proceed against the Mnssulmans ; and it is 
no light matter tltat, in the minds of the common people, such 
an impression should have arisen. It will further be observed 
tha^ he extols the miscreant H.vri as a here., aitd as a ch.unpion 
of the liberties of the people. Still harping on the alleged cow- 
ardice of lull opeaii'^* he declares that Ilari’s act was necessary, 
• to tenify th m fioin tlv.ir oppression. Uiifoi tunately, there can 
be no quf'.tion tuat tiiis was .the popular idea, as throe ballads, 
devoted to llie praise ot’ Haii, will disclose. The first runs : 

What man may do^ full well thou diilst, God kopws ! * * ^ 

When on each side ’gan liirelii.g catch-pole^»close, 

Outswfipt thy brand, and meiry rang thy blows, 

H.'ii), fcT our lives, with thine, thou from our foes 
^Hast sav^d. Though cries of Spare him ! Spare him ! rose, 

And though qn Hari fell not Hari’s aid, 

See,” quoth Jageshar, ** not a scar he shows !” 

The second runs : • ^ * » 

W’hen the c^itch-poles came to seize him, the Jnd bespake them fpjr ; 
But they gruffly cried, **10 the guard-hfuse I the luspcctor wants 
ihee there.’* * 
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** Why, friends, he pleaded, ** seize me, who in guilt haVe had no 
share ? ** , , 

They heeded noiyjht-'In anger his brand the lad laid bare^ 

And across three wounded foemen soon gained the open air ; 

Now chief the world extols him of the men that do and dare I 
Like his blade's yageshar's roundel ; for there's point and polish there ! " 

The third runs : 

For Kama smite a blow 1 was th(^ cry of high and low, as clash the 
gongs and cymi)als, and the merry shell-trumps blow, 

^Through the streets the tidings go, and with frenzy all aglow, on they* 
rushed to worship Rama in a goodly Wise, I trow. 

With a crash they smash the engines, o’er the pipes the waters flow, 

And the banker’s locks are shivered, and his goods to sack delivered, 
ere, I ween, the surging masses their burst maijne^s know. 

Not a street-lamp ffw-ns to-night, and the Jain has had to fight, 

And over they roll every telegraph pole and each constable chase out 
of sight I 

At the station, tr.o, a raid on the silver-bar they made. 

Why, look you, who’s afraid ? though the very deuce they play’d, not 
a man was there that turn’d a hair with fright. 

When Judge and* Magistrate heard that things were in this state, 
with a company they rushed to keep the peace ; 

Then ofT the rabble scurried, but the bystanders were flurried, and they * 
stopped, and now— pray God for their release ! 

For now’s the hue and cry and the searching low and high, for poor 
„ « devils, in whose house stolen goods they may e^py ; 

For ’tis these they clap in jail, and to free them nought can vail—nought, 
save when Hari gazeth with pity in his eye. 

The ballads, which have been so far considered, are warlike 
and defiant. They view the riots from the stand-point of a man 
who has fought and suffered. They echo his exultation over his 
enemies and oppressors, who, though they may, by brute force, ' 
have crushed lus revolt, have been (horougiily frightened by his 
outburst, and, after their experience with 'tl;ie gallant sheplierd, 
.are notdikdly to provoke a second encounter. The epilogue to 
one ballad indeed raises a paean of triumph over the British, 
It runs-: . ‘ 

Epilogue. 

** Ah well, 'twas fate I we brook it so— though these streets ring shrieks of woe, 
‘‘Saved il Ram’s temple from this blow I ” so spake Jageshar, “Mius, I trow 
Ramcha,pdra triumphs o*el Kls foe.” ^ 

This is very different reading from the Govfcrnment Resolution, 
in regard to the moral nature and the practical issue of the 
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rising. It certainly does not suggest that the Hindus admitted 
' defeat, Mior*that the measures then taken will be likely to deter 
t^iem frofn another rising. , ♦ 

I turn with some relief to the distinct order of ballads, in 
which the woman’s version of the matter is represented. I 
annex two specimens, both intended to be sung by choirs of 
women at the Kajuri festival. 

The first runs ; 

Howe'er I scold, my go Adman will not heed ; 

Yet, as he goes, a boding sneeze I hev» coz, 

The time is out of gear, coz I 
AH went, forsootl), tlie T^pmple but to see ^ 

But wires and pumps they left of sorry cheer, coz, 

The time is out of gear, coz ! 

Full manyta prince and gentle was despoiled, 

I'hat now to beg his bread is driven shee^ coz, 

ThiO time is out of gear, coz ! ^ 

On Sita Ram they called at his abode, 

And with his gems made over free, I fear, coz, 

Tlie lime is out of gear, coz ! 

Cudgels and slaves were broken over backs, 

That never yet a wisp of straw did sear, coz, 

The time is out of gear, coz ! 

Some seven long years in jail, and some fourteen. 

Must linger— Well, to death that brings them near, coz. 

The time is out of geaV, coz ! 

Though Ram Prashad this bonnie roundel sings, 

He, t >o, through prison-bars was made to peer, coz, 

The lime is out of gear, coz ! 

The second runs : 

What Destiny inscribeth, effaced hat|i never been . 

In the town-hall there had met 
A Commiltee, and, you bet, 

That in Ninety-one, at Kilsht, there were wigs upon the green I 
Unto the Temple tljroiiging, the surging crowds were seen, 

» And that Temple but to save 

EvVy man his heart’s blood gave, 

For in Ninety-one, at KtlsM, ther** were wigs upon the green. 

There were tfiousaiids, coz, and thousands on the ground that day, I ween, 
*Yet upon the heart of all 
pid a sudden terror fall, 

When in Ninety-one, at KSshi, there were wi«;s upon the green. 

My sweetheart, too, wu'fe taken, and to set him free I mean, 

Yet to whom, 'say, shall I go 
To pour out my tale of 'woe, 

How in Ninety-one, at K&ah!, there were wigs upon the green ? 

VOh- xcix ] 
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Why« not a single penny, not a farthing can I glean ; 

For without a hearth or home» 

My sweetheart, must 'I roam. 

Since in Ninety-one, at there were wigs upon the green. 

That*s why this year my roundel is poor and weak and mean. 

For my heart from hour to hour 
Doth a raging hreGevour, 

Since in Ninety-one, at. Kftsht, there were wigs upon the green. 

There is something very tender in the* sad and sweet resigna- 
tion. with,\vhich alone the f/oman contemplates the 'march of 
events. No note of defiance is sounded. She has no bitter 
reproaches for the Britisii, There isMio mocking sneer at their 
courage. The woipan knows nothing about the causes of the 
riot She knows merely that her husband, or her lover, went 
fourth to save the temple, and that he has been tast‘into prison. 
She has no feeling except sorrow for the prisoner. A some- 
what similar spirit of resignation, from the man*s point of view, 
is breathed in the annexed ballad : — 

Buch is the vengeance of the Lord f 

Mine eyes beheld what hears thine ear ; 

We went but in the dy^:e to peer, 

We camc^and to the fane drew near, 

And thronging round the stair-case pour’d. 

Soon smash’d the engines ( list my love ! ), 

Soon dyke and river overflow’d ; ^ 

,To*vn-wards the yelling plund’rers strode 
Mid flames from Sit A kam’s abode 
(Ah well I he ne’er fear’d God above I ) 

The station’s won, the wires are torn ; 

To sack and plunder all’s a prey, 

We’ll have a royal time I ” they say. 

Yet now, whoe’er was seized that day, 

His hearth-stone’s cold and home forlorn. 

( » 

“ The bairns^are starving I” sobs his wife. 

O God I th€^*’uck of old r^enew, 

They only sifiash’d a lamp or two. 

And did no harm to me or you, 

Though every catch- pole ran for life. 

To ev’ry guard-house word was sent r 
" These did no harm to you or me, 

, From hell wtf»*e^devils on the spree 1 ” 

But wh^ they came the judge to see, 

’Twas ’Tourteed years ! ” and off they went. 
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How few will 'scape ? how many die ? 

* Peace, brother I set thine heart at ease, 

^ These haughty Franks do what they please, 

Their home's not here, but over seas, 

And at their feet we commons lie. 

Tis God that lendeth them his pow’r, 

Thus doth Prashad hia tale unfold, 

As though 'twere fashion'd in a mouM, 

And yet in Ninety-one, I'm told, 

He play'd the duke for half-an-hour. ^ 

I (a constable passes*) 

Sugar-toys for sale ! two-a-penny ! two-a-penny. 

Yet here the man’s defiant spirit breaks th/ough his resigna- 
tion. There is a world of human nature in the exultant glee of 
the beggar, * tha*t, whatever else may h^ve occured, he lorded it 
with the best of them, if only for half an hour, while, with the 
rest of the trfob, he had the sleek citteens of Benares trembling 
at his feet. 
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Organisation. 

( Independent Section.) 

( Continued from April i8g4, No. ig6) 

Th5c District Courts. 

A bove the court of the bailiwick is the District Court 
(Landgericht), which exercises civil, commercial, and 
criminal jurisdiction. -It i^ divided into Chambers, aifd consists 
of a President, the necessary number of Vice-Presidents 
toren ), and of judges ( Richter). A jhge d’instrnction is attached 
to. each Court (arts. 58-60). The President exercises general 
powers of directioh and supervision. He presides over the 
general meetings of the Court, and over any Chaiilbcr (Bench) 
he pleases, and has other special functions. The Vice-Presi- 
dents preside over the Clvimber to which they are attached, 
and act for the President in the case of his inability to preside. 
The President of a Chamber is not only charged with the 
direction of the trial, but gives all interlocutory decisions which 
it is necessary to give befoi^e a final judgment can be arrived at. 

The District Oourt is the Couit of Appeal from the Court 
of the bailiwick. It must have at least one civil and one 
criminal Chamberi but the number of Chambers can be in-* 
creased according to the size and importance of the juHsdiction 
and the number of cases. When united in a general meeting, 
it is called* to give, at the instance of Government, opinions 
in matters of legislation and judicial administration. 

Civil Jurisdiction. 

As a Court of first instance, the District Court decides all 
suits which are not within the competence of the Courts of the 
bailiwicks, that is to say, a ; a rule, cases' in which the value 
of the subject-matter exceeds 300 marks. Besides, it has’ 
exclusive jurisdiction in cases concerning the personal status. 
Finally certain suits of a sjjecial* nature, irrespective of the 
amotrat'o'f claitri, g9, before them ; nrxabfy, claims by rjetired 
Imperial officials ‘against tile Treasury of the Empire for pay- 
ment of pension, and civil suils^ brought against such officiafs 
in consequence of acts done in the exercise of their duties. 
Local Legislatures can make over such suits to tjie District 
Court, if they ,are brought against the S(ate, or officials of the 
State,' and not against the Empire, or officials of tiie Empire. 
In pursuance of this principle, all States have made over such' 
sases to the District Courts, and also claims for the suppres- 
sion of privileges; and claims relating to the collection of 
taxes. 
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As a Court of second instance, the Civil Chamber hears 
appeals* fjotn the decisions of the Bailiwick Court, and applica- 
tions for revision (Beschwerde). It is als6 a Court of revision 
in the case of decisions given by the Bailiwick Court in its 
voluntary jurisdiction. The District Court is generally the 
Court of discipline over attorneys, and can punish them even 
by deprivation of the right to exercise their profession. 

The Civil Benches, whether in regular contested litigation 
or dispensing voluntary justice, arc composed of three judges, 
comprising the President. < 

Commercial Jurisdiction. 

• The District Court takes*cognizance of commercial cases of 
which the value exceeds 300 marks • 

Consular justice has never occupied in Germany the impoitant 
place it has In hVench law. The Commission of Justice sup- 
pressed it, quoting the example of l^ngland and commercial 
Holland. Itnvas argued that consukir Courts are exceptional 
Coujrts, which derogate from the principle of the cqu^rlity of all 
be/ore justice, and in fact suppress the judicial unity which the 
Cotie proclaims. Merchants have no right to an exceptional 
jurisdiction. ComiiKucial Courts migjit have had their practical- 
utility in past times when the commercial law tvas not codified, 
•but rested on unknown usages and ciDtoms. But now a Code 
df Commerce is in ext deuce, which is not the secret of mer- 
chants. Why should not the application of a written law be 
entrusted to the Magisti ates*, and why must one be a mercliant 
to understand it ? Will the commercial judge kno’w» the law 
and appreciate the facts better than the judge of common law ? 
The law can only be well applied by those who know it well, 
and Jto know it well one must have studied it. Juridical study 
is a necessary condition for strong justice, but one cannot de- 
mand or expect such ^tudy from th^ merchant taken from his 
^csk. Again, as regards the facts, his special competence is 
limited to the nature of his own business, and when the litiga- 
tion goes beyond this narrow circie, lie will be as inexperienced 
as the ordinary judge, » It, cannot be seriously intended that 
the bamker is well versed in all tliie secrets W the manufacture 
otinduslrial products, or tliat the manutactqrcr has any sort of 
aptitude* for deciclmg the delicate’ questions raised by the con- 
stitution of banking companies. The commercial man knows 
the usages bf his own industry and his own country, while the 
Court is exf^cted to know the customs of all commerce aiid all' 
countries ; like the civil judge who dey:?des satisfactorily all' 
kinds of questions of agnbulture, fine arts, construction, &c..; 
the commercial judge loo must have recourse^ to experts, and^^ 
he judges the facts from the special liglit they are abje to throw' 
on them. ‘ Thus, neither in-law nor in fact, can the superiority ' 
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of the commercial judge be established. On the^other hand, 
frequently renewed, occupying their position for a* short time 
only, commercial judges have neither the practical knowledge 
of judicial business, nor the general experience which time gives 
to the judges of the common law. Conscious of their inferio- 
rity, one will see them systematically follow the opinion of the 
civil judge who sits witft them, or if they dispense justice alone, 
they will seek elsewhere from without for authority and sup- 
port, and will demand an inspiration and a judgment, either 
from foreign jurists, or^. as fn Rhenish Prussia, from the clerk of 
the Court, who in their eyes will represent tradition and know- 
ledge. Other difficulties may arise in the shape of frequent 
conflicts of competence between the two sets of Courts, leading 
to injurious delay ifi the despatch of business. The necessities 
of commercial life demand one thing only, a rapid procedure, 
and for the attainmentNof this, an exceptional Court is not re- 
quired. < 

Such considerations as these induced the Commission to 
suppress the Commercial Courts. Tins decision aroused the 
keenest agitation and opposition in the commercial w(^rfd. 
Addresses and petitions poured into the Federal Council fiom 
all directions. The Comniission stayed its hand in the face of 
the general reprobation, and without re-establishing the Com-- 
mercial Courts, voted by a majority of i6to 12 for the optiona*’ 
formation of commercial chambers attached to the Civil Courts, 
and this decision was ratified by Parliament in its sitting of 
the 17th November 1876. 

The Court of Commerce, then, as it exists in France, has not 
been introduced into the German judicial organisation ; com- 
mercial chambers can be established only in the District Courts, 
that is, in large centres where it may be rendeied necessary by 
the necessities of commercial life. The. rule is not uniform, 
and is not obligatorily imposed on the whole Empire, each 
State being left to appreciate the utility of consular justice, and 
to introduce it or not at it^ discretion (art. loo). The Com- 
mercial. Cbambpr is not an independent Court, though it has a 
distinct competence and a special composition ; even though it 
sits in a different town, it forms one of the chambers of t^ie 
District Court. Even so, the civil chamber retains fpll juris- 
diction, and commercial suits are only taken b^fefore the special 
chamber on the formal demand of one of the parties. If the 
plain^ff makes* no such demand, the case goes to the civil 
chamber, which can cjeclare itself incompetent and *'send it to 
the special chamber on^^the representation of the defendant (arts’ 
5 o 2 — 108). The procedure before the commercial chamber is 
the same as that 01 the civil chamber, and the employment of 
ad^ates is obligatory ; but the period of adjournment is 
i^i^ced from a month to 1 5 days. 
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The commercial chamber takes cognizance of all matters 
'which constitute an act of commerce between the parties, and 
op the condition that the defendant is a commercial man. This 
general principle greatly limits the competence and confines it 
in practice to cases in which both parties are commercial men. 

Commercial cases are only made over to the commercial 
chamber, when the value of the subject, matter of the litigation 
exceeds 300 marks, and there is thus no interference with the 
competence of the bailiwick court. The general principle is 
maintained that cases of comparafively minor importance re- 
•quire the simple procedure of the bailivvPck court, and the ex- 
peditious and readily accessible justice of the judge sitting 
singly. Appeals from decisions in these cases lie to the civil 
chamber of the District Court , • 

As has ^beeji remarked, commercial courts are not universal 
throughout Germany ; they arc attached to only 61 District 
Courts out of 172. Fourteen States, i^iostly smaller States, have 
no commercial justice. The majority?- of the other States have 
established it only where the importance of commercial life 
rendered it necessary. Thus in Prussia only 25 out of 92 Dis- 
trict Courts have commercial chambers attached to them, and in 
Bavaria only 16 out of 28. Ony Hesse and the Hanseatic 
towns (Lubcck, Biemcn, and Hamburg) helve one or more 
commercial chambers attached to each Court. Some District 
‘Courts ^ave several commercial chambers ; tluis Berlin has 7, 
Munich 4, Diisseldorf and Hamburg 3 each. There are alto- 
gether 82 commercial chambers sitting in 67 different localities. 
The commercial chamber is composed everywhere of a 
member of the District Court as President, and two merchants. 
The presence of a judge, a membci;of the permanent magistra- 
cyj^accustomed to juridical difficulties, has always appeared in- 
dispensable to German legislators, in order to d.irect the pro- 
cedure, to watch Over the cxac\ application of the law, and 

• assure the^good administration of justice. It has seemed to 
them that, composed exclusively of merchants constantly 
changing, the Court wouid be* in a manner too moveable, too 
accessible to impressfonstof fact, too variable ir# the application 
of the law, and they have therefoi^ decidcci^that the presidence 
Should be in .the hands of a judicial mpigistratc, charged with 
the representation of tradition, jurisprudence, and law. Com- 
mercial judges have the same powers and rights as ordinary 
judges, and are subject to the same duties and discipline (art. 
1 16). They take ah oath on the assumption of their* duties. 

• They receive neither salary nor componjalion,* their, function 

being regarded as an honour. . • 

. - - 

• In Baden commercial judgfes, who do not reside in the place where 
the Court is held,* receive the same travelUrig expenses as assessors and 
jurors. * 
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The presiding judge is a member of the District Court ; but 
he may be, in exceptional cases, a judge of the bailiwick^ when ‘ 
the chamber sits in the place where the bailiwick court *is held. 
The commercial judges are appointed on the nomination of the 
Chamber of Commerce ; in Alsace, by the Emperor, hi Prussia, 
Bavaria and Wurtemberg by the King, in Brunswick and Baden 
by the Sovereign Dukf, and by the Senate in the Hanseatic 
towns. They are appointed for three years, and may be re- 
appointed (art. 1 12). The nominations are submitted to the 
President of the District Court, who transmits them witii his 
opinion to.the Minister of Jiistice. There are no capacity or 
property qualifications for a commercial judge ; the only condi- 
tions are, that he must be a German, rtiust have completed 30 
years, must reside i« the jurisdiction of the commercial cham- 
ber, and must be, or have been inscribed on the register of 
commerce. ‘ 

There are altogether 38^^ commercial judges in Germany, as 
follows ; 123 in Prussia, ciS in Bavaria, 35 ii\ Saxony, 24 in 
Alsace, 20 in Hesse, 18 in Bremen and Hamburg, 12 in Wurtecn- 
berg, 6 in Lubeck, 4 in Baden, 2 in Brunswick and Coburg. 

Criminal Jurisdiction. ^ 

It has been seeq that the Courts of Assessors try those delicts 
the punishment of which is comparatively light. The Crimi- 
nal Chamber of the District Court tries the more serious dedicts , 
and all but the gravest crimes, which arc reserved for the Court 
of Assize. To particularize, it takes .cognizance of crimes pu- 
nishable with„a maximum of five years* imprisonment with hard 
labour and of all delicts which are not within the 

competence of the Courts of Assessors, that is to say, delicts pun- 
ishable with more than three months' imprisonment or more 
than 600 marks fine ♦ (art. 73). Such is the general principle ; 
and it is between these two extremes, three months’ imprison- 
ment and five years* hard labour, that the jurisdiction of the 
District Court is to be found. Some delicts of a special nature 
are also reserved to the District Court, though the punishment 
is light. Besides the delicts punisheef by t^ic Penal Code, the 
District Court Has -exclusive cognizaitce of some other dpHcts 
punished by the Fecfcral laws,*the punishment of which varies 
from a fine of 150 t6 5,000 ma/ks and from on» month ^to one 
year’s imprisonment. Among these it is intcresrtng to notice the 
following : certain press delicts, such as a refusal to insert official 
correctignsf or opinions (Law of the 30lh Novembe r 18^4) ; omis- 

• These consiilute ihe lnr^eem 9 j<)rity of delicts, ami it may be remarked that 
some of theih are classed in the French Penal Cone crimes. 

f There is no law in*India by which a newspaper can fee compelled to insert a 
ctrrrectioh. Is not such a faw very necessary, and would it not, to some extent, put 
It to the dishonest, meliciou.^ hr subSidisftl defamation of Government ofli- 
There are some pa)5eTs which will gladly iifsert attacks on officials, but will 
refuse to iusert any reply or correction. 
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sion 05 false declaration of the name of the printer, editor, or res- 
ponsible manager ; appeals to the public for subscriptions to pay 
lines of^convicted persons;* fraudulent usurpation of trade 
marks ; organisation of forbidden associations, &c. 

In addition to the above, the Criminal Chamber takes cogni- 
zance of a certain number of crimes (specified in the law) which, 
though punishable with a maxirnun of, ten yeais’ hard labour, 
the legislature has, with the ol)jcct of securing good adminis- 
tration and speedy justice, deemed it necessary to bring within 
the competence of the District Copit. * These crimes are : out- 
rage without violence on the chastity of children under 14 years 
of age, aggravated simple theft after previous convictions, habi- 
*tual receipt of stolen property and receipt of stolen property 
after previous conviction, cheating after previDiis conviction, and 
finally, all crimes committed by jx^rsons und‘*r 18 years of age. 
Thcjugh these arc grave ciimes, yet experience had shown that, 
by reason of extenuating circumstances, the punishment award- 
ed had rareiy exceeded five years. * 

It is thus apparent that the District Court is the ordinary 
t^ribunal fijr the trial of crimes, and that only ciimes of excep- 
tional gravity arc sent to the Court of Assize, During the year 
1881, 86 per cent, of all crimes wera tried by the District Courts, 
and only 14 per cent, by the Conits of Assize.* 

The rule which confers jndisdiction on the District Court in 
the case of all delicts punishable with more than three months 
imprisonment, might lead to inconvenience and unnecessary 
waste of power, as many such delicts arc of comparatively little 
importance, and iniglit well be left to the Courts of* Assessors, 
It is with the object of remedying this inconvenience that the 
Code gives to the District Court a ^ort of light of correction or 
redistribution in permitting it to send chnvn to the Court of As- 
sessors all delicts puni^^hablc with a maximum of six months’ 
imprisonment or i%5oo maiks fi*ne, and certain other specified 
delicts, whenever it is of opinion, having regard to the circum- 
stances, tliat the punishment should not exceed three months’ 
imprisonmcnl.t The ordei* for sending a case to the Court of As- 
sessors i.s passcti hy \v*hat.is known as the Council Chambev, which 
must* act, however, in convert with the PubNc Prosecutor. The 
Criminal Chanibcis freely usc this right, and in 1881 about 70 
per cent of dcligts were sent to*tlie Couits of Assessors 

♦ Home Gounsel in Caloiitia g.ive an opinion (hat an advertisement for such sub- 
scriptions was not 1 think the opinion was jr|veT\ in connecting! with the 

Sham B.izar Moling ca‘-cs. Had the accused persons been fined by the Hi^h Court, 
wouM not that Court have ire.ate<i such appeals a| external contempt of Court ? 
But the High ('ourt is pediaps mofe pioiie to uphold its own dignity tftui position 
rather than that of suboidivate Courts, • 

t A similar provision, but of a wider application as it* applies to crimes, exists 
in the Belgian law. • 
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Thus, side by side with precise rules based on the amount of 
punishment provided in the Penal Code, competencen’n the Cri- 
minal Courts of Germany Becomes often a question of fact, an^J 
the same infraction of the penal law can, according to circum- 
stances, be tried by different tribunals.* 

The Code does not admit any departure from the principles 
laid down ; press and poetical delicts are subject to the same 
rule as delicts of common law, and are triable by the District 
Court. A single exception *is admitted by article 6 of the law 
putting the Code in force/ whjch permits those States to retain the 
jurisdictiort of the Court bf Assize for press offences in which such 
offences were being tried by jury before the promulgation of the 
Code, These States are the kingdoms^of Bavaria and Wuitem- 
berg and the Grancf'Puchies of Baden and Oldenburg. Tlirough- 
out the rest of Germany, the District Court is al^one^competent 
to try press offences, and its competence cannot be modified 
except by a Fedeial law. 

, Press Offences. 

The question of the trial of press offences gave rise to the 
most ardent discussion in Parliament. It was urged by qne 
party that in such cases the jury is the only impartial judge ; 
offences of opinion can only be properly judged by the repre- 
sentatives of opinion, that is to say, by juries ; otherwise there 
is a risk of a conflict between the Courts and public opinion, 
and such a conflict brings justice into discredit. It is often 
difficult to determine the boundary between justifiable criti- 
cism and ,pi*ohibited attack, and a trial before the Court of 
Assize can alone secure liberty of thought and the liberty of 
the press. Judges, it was urged, are functionaries, servants of 
the Government whom they*must defend ; they have not /^he 
necessary independence, and to leave to them the trial of 
press offences is to suppress the guarantees of justice. • 

Moved by these considerations. Parliament at first decided, 
by a majority of 122 to 105, to make over the triai of press 
offences to the Courts of Assize ; it subsequently yielded 
to the stubborn Resistance of the Federal Council, directed 
by Prussia. The Bcussian Monster of Justice urged that the 
new code introduced* unity ; it was desired to have the same 
law for all, and to give Germany independelit judges uni- 
versally respected. They should not introduce privileges, 
create exceptional courts, or discredit the new Courts by 
treatings their judges with suspicion. As a matter of fact, ** 

remarked the ministej,," trial by jury for press offences is very 

: 

t To give an illuslfiJition : iheft, when the value of the property stolen docs not 
exceed 95 marks, is triable <by the Court of Assessors ; when it exceeds such valucf 
H is triable by the District Court, with a discretion to tend it to the lower Court ; 
if the liieft is aggravated, it is triable exclusively by the District Court ; if it amounts 
fib robbery* >1 goes to\he Court of Assise. 
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bad. I It can only take place at periodical and distant sessions^ 
and thg punishment is only pronounced when the offence is 
forgotten. It is much too slow. It ii^ necessary in the case 
of press offences that the punishment should swiftly follow the 
offence, and the condemnation is only effectual when the 
prosecution immediately replies to the attack. A criminal 
judge must be fiim and impartial; juries will not have the 
necessary qualities or they will fall into a sort of political 
indifference and sceptifcism, and will practice the doctime of 
laisser-faire and latsser passer^ or, carrjed away by the domi- 
nating opinion, they will only listen to parly hatreds. With 
them acquittals will be numerous and often scandalous, and the 
most honest and called-for prosecution will fiequently become 
impossible. They are too liable to be carried away by poli- 
tical, national, or religious passions, too accessible to frothy 
declamations and sophisms, too /eady to play the role of 
legislator cy* sovereign, that is to jay, to refoim the law or 
pardon tlic guilty person. 

'These argutnents virtually prevailed and led *to the above 
’mentioned compromise. That is, the district court was given 
jurisdiction except in those few states in which press offences 
were already being tried by juries.* 

The Criminal Chamber is also a Couit of second instance or 
appeal from the decisions of the Couits of Assessors ; and as 
such C^Durt, is composed of five judges, including the President. 
But appeals in the case of contiaventions and prosecutions 
at the instance of the Civil party aie dispose^! of by three 
judges. 

As a Court of first instance, the Criminal Chamber is a 
sovereign Judge, and no appeal is allowed against its decisions. 
It is in the number of judges that the German Code places the 
guarantees of jusUcc, and not%in recourse from one Court to 
another. 

The Criminal Chamber is composed solely of judges, and 
the popular or laic element has no share in the admini.stration 
of justice by the D^trict*Couif Great efforts were made before 
the jCommission and in* Parliament to inj^roc/uce this element, 

^ but without success. Those in favour it urged that it was 
incoi\sistent to admit the popplar elem<!nt in the lowest and 
highest rungs* of the judicial ladder, and to exclude it from 
the inteimediate jurisdiction. If assessors are good for the 
lowest Courts, they arf also good for the higher Courts ; if 
the systehi is bad, let it be altogether abolished. But in 'any case 
at least the same giwantees are n&^ssary when the interests 
are higher and the ♦decisions more formidable. These consider^* 
ations triumphed at first^ and a majoritj^ of the Commission 
voted for the ^amendment of H.H. Becker and Schwarze, 
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which created Courts of grand assessors, and composed the 
Criminal Chamber of two judges and three assessors. • However 
the practical difficultiesc-in the way of such an extension of 
the system were proved to be itisurinountable apart from its 
demonstrable drawbacks and demerits. The mass of expert 
opinion was against it, for instance 24 out of 27 Courts of 
Appeal in Prussia, and 2<i public prosecutors out of 27 ; in 
Bavaria 12 Couits of Appeal and public prosecutors out of 13. 
It was shown tliat the requisite number of capable assessors 
could not be found, and th^t the system would impose an 
intolerable burden on tne people. It was, moreover, pointed 
out that the system of assessors was but an experiment in the 
lowest courts; and it would be madness, for the sake of symmetry 
and consistency, to 'jeopardize higher interests and compromise 
justice, before that experiment had proved a «ucc;ess. The 
amendment was accordingly rejected. 

Other functions and duties of the Criminal Chamber of the 
District Court are set forth ih the Code of Criminal i^rocedure. 

The Presidium and Rotation of Judges. 

The question of rotation or the formation of Benches is orke 
of great importance. The (german Code recognizes that to 
leave it to the President of the Court is only a degree less 
dangerous than to leave it to the administration. 

The President of the Court selects each year, and for the 
whole year in advance, the Chamber over which he wishes to 
preside. He has not the right to sit in any other chamber, 
and therefore -he cannot come at his will to preside in any 
particular case, and so bring his weight to bear on the other 
members, and compromise justice. The Vice-Presidents divide 
the other chambers amongst themselves in accordance with 
a majority (art. 61 

The actual rotation or roster of judges is fixed by fhe Pre- 
sidium The Presidium is composed of the President, the Vice- 
Presidents, and the senior judge (art. 63). Each year before 
the commencement of the year and for. the whole duration of the 
year, it selqpjs the judges for each chamb^cr, und if the chamber 
contains^more judges irh^in are necessary for the validity Of a 
judgment,* it fixes tife order in which they shall sit. It also 
decides what groups of cases shall go to each cjiamber. • The 
rotation and distribution can be modified during the course 
of the year in two cases only ; when t^ file of a chainber is 
heavier Jhan it can dispose of, or when a judge gqes away 
or is for some time p^^^nted from sitting. A proposal that 
the President might modify the personnel < 5 f a particular chamber 
formally grave reason jwas rejected on the grbund that it would 

f Three judges for , a Civil and^five for a Crinrhal Chamber. 
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leave ihim too much arbitrary power. There was always a 
• chance that some President might be swayed by political 
ijiotives^or influenced \)y feelings hostile to the Government ; 
and that he might wisli some particular judge of his Court to 
sit in some paiticular case.* 

Extent and Importance of District Courts. 

Germany l>as 172 District Courts :*of wluch Prussia has 92,. 
Bavaria 28, Wurtemberg 8, Saxony and B.iden 7 each, and 
Alsace-Lorraine 6 Some .states are. so petty that for judicial 
purposes* tliey arc annexed to a litighix curing Slate,, and com- 
prised within, the jutisdiction of a foreign District Court. 
•Other States have joined their territories together, and have 
established one or more common courts (qmdojmnats^e) ichte)^ 
Tin's is a peculiar and interesting feature of German organi.sa- 
tion ; it oftt:n a true judicial uinon, presaging possibly a 
political union. The appointment c*i judges and the expenses 
of justice are shared by the different States. 

^In almost all the States the scats and the jurisdictions of the 
District Courts have been fixed and can only be modified by 
a Jaw, 

It has been recognized that the Distiict Court ought to have 
a considerable importance, derived horn an extensive jutisdic- 
tion and a number of judges The area of a District Court 
t is generally very large, containing a mean population for the 
whole of Germany of 262,98 inhabitants per Court. Tlie 
First District Court of Ikrlin has a population of 1,122,504, 
while that of Buckeburg, wdiich comprises the*w|iole of the 
State of Schaumburg Lii>pc, has only 35,374 inhabitants. The 
average area of a District Court corresponds approximately 
to^ a circle having a diameter of 3*1 kilometres so that, if the 
Court were in the centre of the circle, the mean distance of 

® The Chief Justice* (President) of the Calcutta High Court exercises a 
powei, (24 and 25 Vic. c. 104, s. 14) which in Germany would be considered 
veiy dangerous. He forms groups of Benches, and even changes their con- 
stitution duting the year. Uijder tb^ German system the case 

(to give an illustration) i^outd have had to go to the particular chamber and 
the garticiilar President sjSecified before the com me*h cement of the year,. 
and therefore before the case had arise^i. So as Regards civil cases, the 
»13ench for the Patna group or the Rajshahye^ group (under the German 
system), would \fe fixed before the commencement of ttte year and for the 
whole year, and \he Chief Justice would have no power to put on the 
Bench aniji particular Judge he might, whether from proper or improper, 
motives, desiie to add to it. Under^the German sy^stem, the Tudges to 
preside at dhe different sessions in 1S93 would be fixe*d in Decenuoer 1892; 
so the Criminal Revisional Benches would fitted for the whole year, and 
could not be alteied, • • 

t Some Thanas (Police Stations) In the province oftBengal, have a pofm-^ 
lation exceeding 300,000. * 

X A kilometre » «'\bout 109^ y4rds, t foot, ^10 inches. 
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the various localities from it would be 22 kilometres. In)ijuris> 
dictions so extensive there must be obstacles in the w!ay of 
justice, owing to the kicdnvenience and expense of moving 
about accused persons and witnesses. To obviate these incon* 
veniences, the Code authorizes the creation by administrative 
decision of detached Criminal chambers, which sit at the head* 
quarters of a bailiwick Ceurt, and have a separate jurisdiction ; 
they are composed of judges of the bailiwick belonging to this 
special resort, or of judges delegated by the District Court. 
There are altogether 40 bf these detached chambers, apd they 
have only been established in five States. 

Each District Court comprises at least one Civil and one 
Criminal Chamber ; most Courts have* more. In Prussia, for 
instance, 2 courts Have only two chambers, 17 have three, 18 
four, 20 five, 18 six, 7 seven, and 3 eight. The gtumber of 
Civil Chambers in all tl»e District Courts of Germany is 399, 
and that of Criminal Cha'mbers is 323, the large majority of 
Courts having 2 or 3 Civif Chambers, and 1 or '2 Criminal 
Chambers. 'A jugc dinstfuction is attached to each District 
Court, the more important Court having several. 

When the Court consists of several Civil and Criminal Chaift- 
bers, the Presidium distributes the work according to geogra- 
phical areas, or daises of cases ; or one Chamber has original, 
another appellate jurisdiction. The distribution, as has been 
pointed out, is made beforehand for the whole judicial year, 
and cannot be altered. 

Personnel of the District Courts. 

« 

The personnel of the District Courts comprises for the whole 
of Germany 2,168 Pre.sidents, Vice-Presidents and Judges. 
The number of Presidents is ‘171, of Vice-Presidents 335, and^f 
Judges 1,661. 

The number of judges attafehed to a District Court’has not 
been fixed by law ; but every Court must comprise one Civil 
Chamber, one Criminal Chamber, and a juge d'ihstruction. 
Moreover, as the juge dl instruction cannot sit as a judge to try 
the cases r be ha*^ investigated, and as not more than two 
members of the Chamber of Council can make a part of the 
Criminal Chamber, it^fpllows that a District Court cannot con-, 
sist of less thair 7 members, «namely, a President, a, Vice- 
President, and 5 Judges. In this case, two members of the 
Civil Chamber will form a part of the Chamber of Couhcil, and 
a Civil Judge will® make the preliminary inquiries, 'jfhis num- 
ber is generally found Jq be insufficient in practice. Only 5 
District Courts in the whole of Gernaany have so small a 
nufiiber of judges'*; 78 Courts have from ^8 to 10 judges, $2 
have from ii to 15, 27 from 16 to 20^ 8 from 21 to 40, and one 
hM 90 judges. r 
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• » 

Tiiei Chambers are generally composed of the exact number 
of' judges required by the law for the validity of judgments, 
3, for civil, and 5 for criminal cases. *The French institution 
of substitute * judges attached to each tribunal is unknown 
in Germany. If the President is prevented from sitting, he is 
replaced by the senior of the Vice-Presidents. The Presi- 
dent of a Chamber is replaced by ^he senior Judge of such 
Chamber (art. 65). In this matter no initiative whatever is left 
either to the President or to the administration.-)- The Presi- 
dium, in. drawing up the rotatiorj and roster list before the 
commencement of the year, assigns to each judge a* colleague 
.whose duty it will be to sit in case the former is prevented from 
doing so.J 

It is only when the substitute is himgilf prevented from 
acting, thaj aij extraordinary substitute can in exceptional in- 
stances be appointed by the President .art. 65). Every judge 
of a Court is thus not only a perfnanent judge, but also a 
substitute for one or more of his colleagues. 

The above rules apply to accidental and temporary causes ; 
but the inability of a judge to sit may be permanent and 
prftlonged, by reason of his continued illness, or his election 
to Parliament. In Piussia more than 70 fudges belong to 
the Prussian Parliament, and 16 are members of the Federal 
or Imperial Parliament. In November 1875 about 250 Parlia- 
mentary seats were held by Assessors. Again a Court may 
have more cases on its files than it can possibly get through 
without such delay as is tantamount to a denial of justice. ’ In 
such cases additional 'or auxiliary judges (Hulfsricfitdr) are add- 
ed to the Court. They are appointed by the Minister of Justice, 
but such appointments can only be.made on the formal demand 
of ^he Presidium, which alone is judge of the necessity and 
occasion for such appointments. ^ The object of this proviso is 
to take away fr om Government or the President the power of 
appointing a particular judge to a particular chamber, or for 
the trial of a particular case. 

a — - 

• /uges suppleanis* • ^ 

+ A.« an exception, the President select-* the substitutes in Bavaria, Oldenburg, 
^lecklenburg, and the town of Liibeck ; while the Minister of Justice selects them 
in Saxon V, Saxe-AUenburg and Rcu5z;,and the Senlte in Hamburg. It should 
also be noted that in^'russia substitutes for juges tf instfuction are appointed by the 
Minister of Justice. 

X To put* this concretely, Prinsep and Pigot, J. J. are the Criminal Bench. 
Pigot, J , gets ill, or takes a holiday. Neither the Bengal* Government nor the 
Chief Justice *could direct Norris or Ghose, J., or any other Judge they mi^t select, 
to act for Pigot, J. Pigot, J. would have had, htiofe the commencefient of the 
year, a substitute assigned to hibo by the Presidium, or in other words, by the whole 
Court sitting and arranging* the roster by a majority of. voltes, and that substitute 
would take his place. 
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The following was the outturn of work of all the pistrict 
Courts of Germany during the j'udicial year l88i 

Number of cases decked Number per District Court. 


Civil 1st instance 

>.64,399 

... ... 961 

,, (contested ... 

91.575) 

... 536 

„ appellate 

36,175 

... 211' 

,, (contested ... 

30.636) 

... 179 

Commercial ... .,1 

34,3o« 


(contested ... 

Marriage 

10,598) 

... ... 36 

6,23s 

(relating to divorce) 

5,523 


Applications for revision of de- 
cisions cf the Courts of the 



Bailiwick 

It, 59* 



Criminal, original 
crimes ... 31,116) 

delicts ... c 34 .^ 3 * 1 

(accused persons convicted... 

,, ,, acquitted ... 

,, ,, appellate ... 

(convictions confirmed 
„ upset 

applications for revision 


6s. >47 
87, >09 
i4.>J4t) 

32.456 

19,09s) 

13.361 

5.633 


... 280 


189 


H, A. D. Phillips. 


• The^ mean niimtier of appeals from each Court of the UailiwicI* was l8. The 
numbers of contested cases a%i* included in the numbers above them. Of the marri^* 
age cases, $>942 were terminated by an order for diaiolution of marriage. 

if This means 1 acqjiittal for 4*60 c'^es and 7 23 accused persons. Appeals were 
Instituted In less than half the number of cases| and the proportion of retersals 
was I for 2‘35 appeals, * 



Art. V.— BOMBAY DOMESTIC ANNALS. 

The Bombay Church. 

O N the 19th June, 1715, Cobbe preached a sermon in further- 
ance of building a Church in Bombay,' which fired the 
zeal of the community. After the sermon he waited on Gov- 
ernor Aslaibie, and here is Mr. Cobbe’s own account of the 
interview. : — , ‘ 

' “ Well, Doctor, you have been very zealous for the Church 

Jthis morning." 

“ Please, your Honour, there was occasion enough for it, and 
I hope without offence." , ^ 

“ Well, then ..if we must have a Church, we will have a Church. 
Do you see and get a book made, and see what everyone 
will contribute towards it, and I will'd© first.’’ 

The Governor subscribed Rs. i.ctoo, leaving a blank for the 
Cdhipany’s subscription, which was afterwards filled in with 
Rs. 10,000. The Church was erected and opened in 1718. 
V 5 ry little change was made in its internal economy, and 
the pews and seats remained un.iltered for a hundred years. 
In 1818, exactly a century after the Church 'had been opened 
*^for the first time, the pews were altered, and newt chairs set 
down. Being entirely re-seated, the interior presented quite^ a 
different aspect, was much more comfortable for the worship- 
pers, and more seemly for a house of God, inasmuch as some 
invidious distinctions between the well-to-do and* common 
people had been abolished. 

On Christmas day, 1818, it was, re-opened with considerable 
edit, when Archdeacon Barnes preached a splendid sermon. 
It was announced that Divine ^Service would be held at 10 
A.M. and 4 P.M. every Sunday. 

The Kirk. 

St. Andrews Scotch Kirj< near the Apollo Gate was opened 
for public worship on the 25th April, 1819, The Revd. James 
Clow*preached a sermon, and his ,text, takqn from ^Ieh6miah, 
was : — ” 

, “ And we will not forsak'? the house of our God.” 

The Church, ’ as a body, was in existence some years before 
this, and tts beginning was in this wise. A small advertisement, 
in the mqst conspicuous part of the papery appeared’Jn the 
. Bombay Courier ... * 

“ Card. 

“ Divine Service, accolding to the forms of the Qhutth of Scotland, will 
be performed next Lord's Day iq the Mess Room of the King’s Barracks, 
at 10 a. m. Govecimient Hotist) 15 November 1815. 

VOL. XCIX.] 


James Clow.” 
4 
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Mr. Clow, no doubt, was a guest of the Governor. Hfre, then, 
In the barracks, for two Sundays, Divine Service' v^as holdeii. 
But the place was foQnd too noisy and otherwise unsuitable. 
After this the Church Services were held in the Court House, 
where, on week days, the Criminal Sessions took place — now 
(1893) the dining-room of the Great Western Hotel. 

There was to be fio excuse for want of psalm books, for 
BAxter & Co. advertise, that they had received a supply : 

“ In Metre : 

Translated add diligently compared with 
The Original Text. 

More plain, smooth and agreeable to the* text than any heretofore allowed 
by the authority of ^the General Assembly of the Kirk of Scotland, and 
appointed to be sung in congtegations and families. 

Printed by Authority.’’ f • 

Between 1815 and iSivp, the congregation had not been idle, 
for I read that on the 4tk February i8i6, after Divine Service, 
the following gentlemen were ordained elders of the Sqotch 
Church. John Stewart, Hugh Stewart, John Taylor, M. D., 
and William Erskine. Erskine was Sir Janies Mackintosh’s ^son- 
in-law, now, or shortly after, Master in Equity, and known in 
future years as* the author of the Life of Baber and other 
works. 

There fiad been great difficulties about a spire. Tho 
"powers that be" (Sir Evan Nepean, Governor, 1812 to 
1819) objected to a spire. The matter had to go to the India 
House, apd* two years elapsed before authority was obtained to 
erect one. These were the days before the Queen worship- 
ped in Crathic Kirk. At lengtii the spire was finished. It was 
a great boon to the Mastdr Mariner, for it competed with the 
tall bral trees on the castle bastion as a guide into Bombay 
harbour. The spire, like most Scotchmea in their early years, 
had a hard time of it, and, in its upbuilding, was a type of the 
progress of religious liberty, which, after getting *mauy hard 
blows and knocks, still points the .way to heaven. One night, 
in the yepr 1826, it was shivered to pieces by lightning ; so 
its troubles were^rnot yet pver. Its' enemies, of course, said 
that its promotefa were punished for their audacity. The 
promoters treated the matter as a. secondary consideration, 
compared with previous obstructions. Like Ajax, they could 
defy the lightning, but they dared not defy the India House. 
The Kirk’s motto was, nee tamen consumebatur ; sp they built 
another spire, which remains to this day, unscathed by man or 
the vioVence of the elements. • 

I||r. Clow’s portrait still hangs in the vestry. About thirty 
l^ears ago, the native servants were beginning to hold it in such 
veneration as to do pooja to it, a proceeding, of course, most 
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abhorrent to the feelings af the then Padre — Cook, or Macpher- 
•son^ A wL*ite sheet was hung over the portrait, which exorcised 
the evil spirit and put an end to the worship of the dead. 

The*apotheosis of Englishmen by natives of India is a 
curious subject. We all remember Ntcolseyn and his saints. 
I am certain the natives will be doing pooja to Sir Albert 
Sassoon’s equestrian statue of the Prince of Wales in another 
generation. Look at that statue almost any time of the day 
you like, and you will* see a group ^jazing at it. They are 
n>uch exercised to understand, why the Queen’s statue is white 
^marble ) and the Prince’s black (bronze; ! 

1 notice that Colonel Wallace’s tomb at Siroor is, as early 
as i8i8, decked with flowers. In 1840, when Nesbit was there, 
they were praying to his ghost, and the worship may still exist. 

There is the very fine monument, in the Elpliinstone Circle, 
to Cornwallis. Go when you will, ycfli will see flowers placed 
on the open bovlik, or garlands on the figures. This is not a 
new custom. In 1825, it was thought by the natives to be 
a place of religious worship, and they called it Chota DewaL 
Government tried to stop this, and issued some vernacular 
notices that it was a mistake. But it was of no use. When 
these feelings take possession of the natives they are not 
ehsily eradicated. 

1 read that in 1852, an organ was in use in the Bombay 
Kirk. The Calcutta Scotch Kirk had one so far back as 
1818 — Lux ex Oriente^ of which Scotland has tardily availed 
itself. 


Religion and Philanthropy. 

Th« arrival of Dr. Duff and Dr. Wilson in the next decade, 
1820-30, gave an immense stimulus to Missionary enterprise, 
but the spirit was not dead, nor did it even slumber in this period, 
as the ample pages in the Magazines, devoted to Missionary 
effort, testify.* In 1815, a bianch of the Bible Society was 
started in Bombay. That Society had been founded in London 
in the year in which Napoleon had appeared on the war path ; 
and now* that his empire had been ishattered^ to pieces, broke 
ground beyond the extremest limit of his cbnquests. In the 
same year, also, a’ppeared the Bombay Society for the Educa- 
tion of the Poor. These two Societies, in 1815, are the only 
representatives of more than 100 educational and benevolent 
institutions Nvhich now (1892) crowd 58 pages of our Bon-bay 
Directory. 

I have always understood ( Dr Wilson was unwearied in his 
praises of him) that James Parish was a man who, amid 
good and bad report, and in these troublous times of grim war- 
fare, kept alive iht spirit of religion, and, by a cpnsistent life, 
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Vindicated its claims to the attention of mankindi^ ills name 
has almost faded into oblivion ; but it is worth remembering" 
that, though he had acted as Governor, he did not disdain to 
keep a Sunday School in the Town Hall. He retired in 
1841. 

Domestic Occurrences. 

As a rule, Biiths, Marriages and Deaths have been announced 
in this sequence. Occasionally “Christenings” and Baptisms ? 
are, in. the period und&r notice, substituted for the first, and 
“ Interments ” for the last, but these vagaries speedily disappear, 
and we do not meet with them much after 1818. One jungle- 
walla takes exception to the priority of “ births,” and adds to his 
announcement of" a son and heir, the unequivocal word, legiti- 
mate.*' In 1822 an obituary notice closes with»‘ an amiable 
and beautiful young lady., aged 20.” And of a marriage, it adds 
“ the bridegroom will come to 10,000 a ye^r/* and of the 
bride “a beautiful and accomplished lady.” Anything^oufr^ 
seems to be put in to attract the insouciant reader. Tlie follow- 
ing belongs to fin de siecle the i8th century : ** At Tranquebar, 
H. Meyer, Esq re., aged 64, to Miss Casina Couperas, a very 
accomplished young lady of 16, after a courtship of 5 years,” 

Births. 

For nearly the first half of the nineteenth century the an- 
nouncement of births was in this wise : — 

^ “ The lady of John Smith, Esqre. of a son.** 

There was, however, a social boundary line, and below it all 
announcements were— 

“ The wi/e'ol John Smith, of a son.** , 

or Mrs. John Smith, of a son. One fine day, however, in the 
fifties,” the whole Anglo-Saxon world changed its mind on this 
subject. “ Wife ” drove out “ lady,*’ and ever since has been 
pa» amount in all birth notices. In this Presidency, about the 
first example of the change nvas on September 14th, 1840. At 
Poana‘,*the wi*fe of the Rev. George,Caftdy. of twins, a son and 
a daughter. Henceforth the custom ran like wild fire. ' “Lady** 
was ousted by “ wife,” as gentlemen are now by *• the men of 
fashionable society. The "'men,” in our young d^ys in the 
Highlands, were the “ unco guid.” 

Dr. Wilson, who was a model of correctness fii everything 
he printed, thus announces his own marriage. — , 

I2th^ugiist 1828,— €olnely Bank, Edinburgh, Rev. John Wilson, Mis- 
sionaiy to Bonibay, to Margaret, daughter of the Rev, K. Bayne,® 
Greenock.’* • 


* On the dedicating of tht fund which constitutes the “ Wilson Philological 

Lecture,** in the getting up of which 1 had a small hand, he insisted more on the 
word *' Miiiionary '* being on the inscription, than the much coveted F. R. S. 
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. I Obituaries. 

Whenrthe rich man died he had always a special paragraph 
to himself,/.^,, Nisbet of “ Nisbet Lane.” repute, and on August 
14th, 1841, Dr. Milne is thus signalised. *‘^One of the oldest 
and richest inhabitants of India ; a misanthrope ; wrote in the 
Gazette articles against Missionaries and against Government.’' 
This, no doubt, from the opposition paper. 

An East Indiaman. 

The Commander of an East Indiaman was, of course, king 
bn his castle : a great man and not to be trifled with. Sometimes 
art overbearing manner degenerated into sheer brutality. In 
l8j8, a ship arrived in Bombay, having a passenger on board 
who had been in irons, and deprived of liis servant, for a period 
of 21 days ! He had hummed and vvhistl/iU (it was a low* 
whistle) in thg presence of the Captain on the quarter-deck, and 
he continued to do so after he had been told to desist. . The 
Captain threatened him with imprisonifient, and he, the whistler, 
a young Lieutenant in the army, told the Captain that, if he put 
him ill irons lie would lose his ship. All this, no doubt, was very 
exasperating to the Captain, but could not justify such savage 
procedure. So the jury in Bombay, before whom the case was 
tried, gave the Captain their sense of his conduct by finings him 
in Rs. 5,000. Exchange was then 2 s, yd, 

, Bungalows. 

To speak of the names of the Bombay bungalows of this 
period is like raising the dead : Westfield^ Lozvji Castle^ The 
Beehive and Apollo House still assert their existence tinder the 
same names in the end of the nineteenth century, as they did 
in the beginning of it. BelviderCy Tarala, Non Parcll Randle 
Lodge^ Ridgway Cottage^ Huntly Lodge^ Somerville Lodge, Pros- 
pect Lodge have disappeared.* I imagine I have seen the 
Henmtage^ Storm Hall and the Mounts which sheltered the 
Persian ambassador. The Retreat I have seen on the map But 
where were Belmont^ Belleville^ Breach House^ and above all, the 
Parsojiage ? Did it abut on our Cathedral ? Or was it that 
t^ll house overlooking Sonfy3ore Churcliyard, whigh was 'cajled 
by the sailors, Padre Burrough's compound, and no wonder, from 
the. fact, which he stated in 1818, that he^ad been Resident 
Chaplain in BomBay, 42 years ! * 

In 1820 assistance was advertised to he given to cholera 
patients at ^Malabar Point Bungalozv. Parell was of c<nirse 
Government fjouse, and it still stands (1892), like’a ghost )!n a 
gaj[-den of many memories. Will it be coiiv^rtcd into a cotton 
mill ? 

» s 

* Randle Lodge was on Breach Candy, the Beehive and Tanker vi lie are 
stid visible. In the ‘‘ Parsonage are now (1^94) the oihoes of Mr. 
Roughton, the solicitor. • 
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Malabar Hill. 

Except the Governor’s Bungalow, now-a-days at ^Malabar 
Point, the impression* seems to be that there were nop'bungalows * 
for European residents on Malabar Hill, till about 1840. This 
must apply to the west side, as we meet with an advertisement, 
headed Malabar Hill, under date of 4th December, 1816, of a 
house on the East ^ide for sale, which had been built eight 
years previously, say in 1808. The compound contained 3,345 
square yards, and the auctioneer describes it as a ** beautiful 
country residence.” -It , belonged to the deceased General 
James Douglas, with whom the undersigned regrets he cannot 
claim kindred, or otherwise score himself heir to the owner of 
the cognomen. VVe mention these particulars so that futU’re 
antiquarians may be able to identify the plot, and mark down 
the spot where the Douglas first broke ground in this bosky 
wilderness. Possibly it may be the “ Wilcieriiess” itself, a 
bungalow of storied re^iOwn, which, by its honorable host 
in “ the sixties,” was often filled with the youth and beauty of 
Bombay in those days, when Fitzgerald, the gay Governor, led 
off the ball. 

Mazagon Residences. 

The first birth recorded on Malabar Hill is on the l8th 
January, 1837/ 

“ At the Craig”, ^ Malabar Hill, the lady of Charles Ducat, M. D. 
of a son.” 

Then follows, 12 November, 1841: 

At Majabur Hill, the lady of George Coghlan of a son, and 14th October 
1842, at Malabar Hill, the lady of J. P. Lai kins, Esqre., of a daughter. 

Sir Robert Grant, the Governor, died at Dapoorie, near 
Poona, on the 9th July, 1838, of apoplexy. The cause pf his 
death was reported to be, that he rode out in very heavy rain 
during the monsoon. On October iith, .Lady Grant was con- 
fined of a daughter, born after the death of the father, at Mala- 
bar Point. In 1837 several of our merchant princes, such as 
Harry George Gordon, lived,at Mazagon ; he became Chair- 
man of the first Oriental Bank. At Mazagon, also in 1840, 
lived John Skinnor, first Chairman 'of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and subset^uently partner of Jardine, Skinner & Co. In 
1840 to 42, Robert Wigrain Crawford’s bungalow, was the 
“ Wilderness.” ' 

CORYGAUM. >. 

Iq the heroic defence of Corygaum, where 500, kept at bay 
25,000 men, Dr. W,vyie, a Scotchman, did some ' good work— 

• * Dr. Smyttan gifted his Malabar Hill bungalow to Dr. Wilson. Dr. 

S retired aSih December, 1838. Dr. Wilson called his bungalow '« The 
Cliff" and was said to have been offared a very large sum of money for 
it during the M^nia. “ Craig may have tieen alteied to '* The Cliff." 
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I tneat^ " threw physic to the dogs,” and, sword in hand, cut 
up the inemy hip and thigh. How he earned his guerdon on 
that immortal day, was often told in aftet years, by camp fire on 
Oekhan hill, or in the grey metropolis of his native land. It 
earned him the soubriquet of‘* The Fighting Doctor'' The 
emergency was there, and he, like Wilson, another assistant 
surgeon, who saved the life of the Dukq of Cambridge in the 
Crimea, was equal to the occasion ; but unlike Wilson he 
carried his honours with a steady head. Wyllie’s valour was 
not a myth. It is written that he acjed “ a most distinguished 
part^ at Corygaum, ” and the document is signed “ F. F. 
Staunton, the hereof Corygaum, Seroor, 2Sth January, i8i8.” 
Dr. Wyllie belonged to the* Madras Artillery, and a story illus- 
trative of his bonhommie, was told to me in 1869 by General 
Stretton, then one of the oldest officers of the Indian Army. 
It belongs, I thin*k, to 1824, the cholera year, when within a very 
short time the Chief Secretary to Sovernment of Madras, a 
Judge, and the President of the Medital Board, were all cut 
oflf suddenly by the fell disease, • 

•' The Fighting Doctor.” 

Scene — Artillery Mess, Madras. During dinner, a note Is 
handed to Dr. Wyllie, who rises abrdptly, begging to be ex- 
cused. 

, Commanding Officer to the Doctor, in a low voice, as he 
is taking his departure — ” I hope. Doctor, there is nothing 
wrong?” Nao thing pertikjer. Mrs. Smith has a wee touch 
of coalara morebia, W’ell ga her a peel, and she’ll, sure be a’ 
richt the morn.” 

This, no doubt, to put the party off the scent, as it was 
announced next morning that Mrs. * 5 . had been safely deli- 
vered of a son ! Next evening, as the dinner party were un- 
folding their table napkins, the C<*lonel, with a twinkle in his 
eye and full of humour, reconnoitred the sapient son of Escu- 
lapius thus,* in the Doctor’s accent — “ Any more cases of 
“ coalara morebus. Dr. Wyllie ? ” ^ And the plague was stayed. 

Dinners and Entertainment^. 

I aril sure the men of this period were abfe to eat and drink 
more than we do^or could do with impunity. Take Malcolm for 
‘example,*in October, iSii. On t’he 12th, there was a dinner to 
Mackintosh in the theatre ; on the i6th, a dinner to Charles 
Forbes; and* on the 19th, a dinner to Rickards, a civilian of 26 
years standing. Malcolm presided at the two last, and wai the 
Japiter Tonans of all three. Here were tlicee great public en- 
tertainments in eight da/s, speeding the parting guesfs from , 
our island. Could any man among us do this now-a-days with 
impunity ? I trow jiot. . • 
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During this decade, there were many big dinners, Mfalcdlm 
was a better diner-out than Elphinstone, There was si Com- 
memoration Dinner at Poona (of the Battle of K<rkee) 9n 
November i8i8. I should like to have seen Elphinstone on 
that occasion rise to propose *'The immortal memory of Burns/* 
and hear him add the words : “ Success to his offspring,*’ for a 
son of Burns was there, and sung one of his father’s blythest 
lays. 

There is a Madras notification of February i8il, that, 
Mr. William Nicol Burn^,* having produced requisite certi- 
ficates of ' his appointment to be a cadet on this establishment^ 
the Government in Council is pleased to admit him in that 
capacity, and promote him to the rank of an ensign, the date 
of commission to be settled hereafter. Was this the man, born 
in 1791, *• the wee rumble gumption urchin of mine whom I 
named Willie Nicol, after a certain friend of mine/' or was it 
he who stood of most fiiterest, a man of pale face and gray 
hairs, at the Burns festival — Colonel James Glendourse Burns? 
Both thes'e appointments were due, in the first instance, to- the 
Marchioness of Hastings. 

Sometimes a round of amusements lasted from daylight to 
dusk, or even far into midnight, and yet people carried their 
drink with surjSrising discretion. The strongest of our latter 
day good livers, I imagine, would think twice before gulping* 
down all the good things contained in this invitation to the 
elite, for Saturday the 9th March i8li, 

Pio Nic, 

Meets at gunfire this morning on the Byculla Course, where the hounds will 
throw off a numerous field, and great sport is expected ; afterwards Bobbery Hunt- 
ing, &c , until b^eakfa^t, which has been ordered for 50 at the stand at 9 ; the 
party will then proceed to Lowji Castle, where various Hindustanee gymnastic*, 
wrestling, pigeon shooting, juggling and tumbling will be exhibited till 4 o^'clock, 
when a dinner, in the best English stjjle, will be served up for the same number as 
at breakfast. The sports of the day to conclude with music, fireworks, &c. 

The men of this decade (1810-20) were a sober and jighteous 
race ; but they were men. At a great entertainment given to 
General Abercrombie, son of the hero of Alexandria, on May 
2Sth# to celebrate his conquest 0/ Mi4uriiius,it is recorded — 
and you will pleSse remember the date, for there are no hotter 
nights in Bombay \ban in the end of May — : — 

“After supper the dancing rfgain commenced and continued ' 
to a late hour, nor did the brilliancy of the scene lose any 
effect, until the rising sun began to eclipse the minbr artificial 
illummations of the night.” ' , 

Ten years later rop, the 2nd May 1821, the first Gener?l 
, Meeting of the Bombay Highland Sd'eiety, established for the 
cultivation of * Caledonian proclivities, "took place at Parell, 

f — — 

• 1828, Deputy Assistant Commissary General, Madras Army. 
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under the discreetest of men, Mountstuart Elphinstone, on which 
the * Oourt^r" remarks : “ Various other excellent songs were 
sung, bu% latterly the recollection of our friend was not quite 
so clear*as in the early part of the evening to detail particulars.” 

Nothing now remains of this august Celtic Corporation (it 
died out about 1840) but a black-faced sheeps head mull^ or 
Highland snufif box, silver and cairngorm mounted. ^ 

The entertainment given to Sir Johd Keane by Sir Jamsetjee 
Jejeebhoy was the first occasion on which Parsee ladies appeared 
in public. Sir Jamsetjee left the room^ and his temporary ab- 
.sence caused a feeling of suspense afnoiig the guests. . Then the 
door suddenly opened, and Sir Jamsetjee made his appearance 
\vith his wife leaning on his arm, followed by his sons and their 
wives and his daughters. This was about i§41. 

Education. 

The followiiig advertisement, dated i8th February, 1811, and 
signed Jolin Forbes, we give, because it illustrates three things : 

is £. — That Bombay did not confine its benefactions to local 
schemes. The subscriptions to this one already 
amounted to Rs. 7,224. 

•2«rf. — That the Forbeses had already produced a strong 
* Aberdonian feeling of clanship in the island. 

yrd . — That the schoolmaster was abroad, » 

Aberdeen Society, for the benefit of children of deceased clergy- 
men of the professors in the University of Scotland.” 

Some of the confusion here may be owing to the printer*s 
devil. Charles Forbes’s speeches in the India House, and his 
Bombay letters, are models of perspicuous Englisli.- Manockjee 
Cursetjee, who must have been at school about this time, had 
a fair education, whicli enabled .him to hold forth to kings, 
arfd, even to the Pope. I asked him about his teacher. His 
reply, that he was a Mr. Mackfiy in Mr, Joliffe’s school near 
St. Thomas’s Church, though of date 1822, shows that there 
was good .education in Bombay about this period. 

PlNDARRIES. 

The Pindarries y^ere a never failing source of anxiety at 
this.time. The Bombc^y Courier of 4th Jf^nuilry, 18*17, ^nnoun- 
^ces that communication from Siroor to Powna, and from Poona 
to Panwell, unsafe without a guard*; and no wonder, for 
reports came iu on the 22nd F'ebruary, that a body had appear- 
ed before Des-gaum, after having plundered Mhar, and that 700 
of them were seen in the neighbourhood, of Pan^vell, and 
made traiks in a northerly direction. Here follows hbw they 
harassed our soldiers.—^ • * . 

“On 27th, 4ih 'December, i86i, the Najtive Cavalry, under M^jor 
Lusliington, marched from 1 a. m. to 6 p, m.* 70 miles after Pindarries, 
killed and wpunded 7 860, and theijt by easy stages, made their 

way to Ahmednagar. Captain Drake was killed by a spear wound ” 
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1816. The Bombay Marine Battalion was raised. 

i8i 7» The Poona Horse was raised^ Slroor became their 
locale, and a pleasant habitation it is. 

' Merchants. 

On the 20th May i8i8,‘ appeared the following advertisement 
in the Bombay Gazette. — 

“ Messrs. Ritchie, Stenart & Co. have the honour to announce this 
establishment as a Mercantile House, the partners of their firm being 
James Finlay & Co. Glasgow, 

H. J. and R. Barton, Manchester, 

Mr. James Ritchie And 
' Mr. John Robert Steuart. 

This rivulet of type represents the fountain-head of a great* 
firm which had rrjuch to do in moulding the destinies of 
Bombay during the"' next fifty years. Harry George Gordon, 
a partner in this firm, was, in 1838, voted first Chairman of 
the Chamber of Commerce^ while another, Michael Scott, was 
the wizard of 1864. Bottj* these men had great^talents, and 
the pale and classic features of the latter, with hair black , as 
the raven's wing, will live in the memories of all who have 
seen him, and live in local history also, as the most conspicuous 
character of these enterprising and anxious and exciting times. 

Panmure Gord9n, writer'* and London financier (1892;, is 
a son of the first, while Dr. Scott, the well known author of 
“ Tom Cringle’s Log’ ’ and the Cruise of the Midge,” was the 
father of the second. 

On April the 9th 1831, on board the ** Upton Castle,’* off the 
Cape of Good Hope, John Ritchie, Esq, 35, of Messrs. Ritchie, 
Finlay & C6. 

1842, March 4th, died at Castle Tower, E. Argyllshire, Kirk- 
man Finlay, Esq., late M. P.” and Lord Provost of Glasgow, 
founder of the firm. 

Globe Trotters. 

Part of this decade was very awkward for globe trotters. 
On April 1818, Government issue a nqtice that passports were 
necessary for all Europeans, a,nd any vagrants of this race 
found prowljng about, were to be taken to the nearest English 
official, and if I remember right, a reward was offered for their 
apprehension. " ^ 

The war correspondent also was at a discount. Archibald 
Forbes would have been a voice crying in this Dekhan wilder- 
ness ; for the Bombay papers, by a Government Notice, dated 
December 25th, 1819, inform them that, during the Mahratta 
war, eveiy article must submitted to Government before pub- 
lication. All which regulations were, no tloubt, just and proper 
at the time.* 

* Bombay was sometimes near esougb to the seat 'Of war. In January 1818, the 

filing of the guns was distinctly heard at the taking of Kurnalla (Funnel Hill). 
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^ Races. 

The Bombay Races and Hunt were in this decade (l8io to 
20) in the 'full blush of prosperity.^ They took place in Feb- 
ruary ; oegan with daylight, and ‘ended in a big breakfast, 
which, most probably, before it was ended, annexed itself to a 
tiffin. The Races of 1819 are a fair sample. Mr. Remington’s 
Cup was presented to the victor by Lady Grant Keir. The 
Forbes Stakes, ;^ioo, — which are still*(i892) run for — , won by 
Mr. Warden’s Arab horse Hapoorie, beating Guzerat and Hots- 
pur, The Ladies Purse, Rs. 400, with 5 five gold mohurs each, 
was run for by Clan Alpin, Speculation and Grey Beard, 

^th Z>a:y.— -The Malet Stakes. 

. The Bachelors Purse, Rs. 400 with 5 gold mohurs 

each. 

6 th Day. — The Gold Turf Cup, valu^ 100 guineas, given 
» b}* the Turf Club in 1802, and now in possession of 
Mr. De Vitre. 

In 1816, /or the purpose of attracting the fair sex, the Bombay 
Races were held no longer in the morning, but in the afternoon, 
a*custom from which there has been, we believe, no'departure. 

The period, 1820 30 was an era of decline for both Hunt and 
itaces. On ist February, 1828, it is noted : “ Bombay Races 
are not remarkable enough to bb recorde^.” The following 
wail had appeared in the Bombay Gazette in 1827 : — 

“ Twas in the olden time our Bombay Races 
Commenced at day-light, spite of fog and dew. 

o o « . o o 

• 

The Bobbery Hunt's Delight or Garry Owen^ 

Was sure to set the nimble feet agoing* * 

All's over — early rising— breakfast — all 
Yet what mementos do the names recal 
Of spit its — blotted ftora th'le things that be, 

Gone like the “ Bobbery Hunt " and “ Sans Souci," 

For though the Bobbety,|When in search of game, 

Were terrors to old crones and yelping pyes, 

Convivial friendship will preserve their name 
* As those who bade the brightest fires arise. 

And but once more to hear their bugle strain 
Bombay might rouse tliee to be gay again. 

V I * 

This spirited piece wd? headed ” Lost Gqiet^ of Bombtiy.” 

In 1815 the races had bee’n chang^ from the morning. 
Henqe the allusion in the .opening fines. Poona, this year, 
seemed more figorous, and received from England eight couple 
of hounds in the highest condition, with four couple of whelps 
produced on the voyage. Calcutta up to 1840 held their races 
in the morning. The hunt there also involved a start at 4 
A.M., and for this reason seldom more* fhan 15 gentlemen res* 
ponded, and the ladies, at both bunt and races, were very fetv. 
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Theatre. ^ 

During the cold seasons of these eventful years ^(i8io-20)* 
the Theatre was in evidence, the actors being aH’ajnateurs. 
Many of the play bills Ife before us. Some of the pieces were 
the Road to Ruin, the Heir at Law, Old Mother Goose and 
the Wheel of Fortune; and on one occasion, we observe, 
the whole is to conclude with a recitation of the celebrated 
poem of Glenfinlas, a pifece which, at the moment, we cannot 
recal to memory. All these fancies were bodied forth in the 
old Theatre ; but in i8i8, after our great successes in Europe 
and the Del;chan, a bran new*' theatre was constructed. Doors 
open at 4, performances to begin at 7 precisely. Tickets for 
box and pit Rs. 8, and we observe u8ii) no tickets were to 
issued for the gallery. Doubtless a select audience, and the 
proceeds for some charitable object. 

Gentlemen, unless actors, were on no accoun^^ to enter the 
green room, or go behind Jhe scenes, and all gentlemen with- 
out ladies were earnestly entreated to make their way to the 
pit, leaving, the boxes to the ladies and the gentlemen wljp 
escorted them. 

1820-40 — In August 1828, we read : “The Bombay Theatre i? 
now a desert,^' and the writer attributes its decay to ‘‘ the march 
of morality, the vvai?t of money, the growing love of early hours, 
fashion, and the progress of fastidiousness.” 

nth July 1829. — ‘‘The Bombay Theatre is now consigned 
to such ignoble purposes as the reception of Gogo cotton and 
Gunny bags, once fertile in good performers, as in the age of 
the Brooks, Iho Bellasis, the Stanley's and the Bells.” 1831 — 
Arrangements to open the Bombay Theatre which has been 
long suspended. 1834. — March 13th. — Theatre half filled. “We 
may now sing a requiem over the drama in this Presidency/* 
1835, July — Bombay Theatre offered for sale. ‘ After Mr. 
Newnham left last year, therd was hope for it.” John Peter 
Grant was also a steady supporter of the drama, both in Bombay 
and Calcutta. 1835, October — Theatre sold to J*amsetjee 
Jejeebhoy for Rs. 50,000. 1807 — '/Theatrical displays are scarce 
worth attending.*’ 1840, July 24th — A petition, signed by 425 
inhabitahts f*or a new theatre in^ Bombay! These notices suffi- 
ciently disclose the slate of the theatre in Bombay, and its , 
decadence for a dozen years. . 

From some observations we gather that the Nhtive Theatre 
was not extinct, and what was called the “ Legitimate «Hindoo 
Drama,”** in Poona, in Sir Philip Woodhouse's time 1872-7), 
which flourished unabashed in its travesties of the English, 
until it wac suspended by authority. The following refers to 
soiitething similar; satirizing our noble selves, The time is 
1830*40, scene the a Mofussil Court ffouse. We merely give a 
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petit morceau before the curtain fell. As the case proceeds, and 
the time^ipproaches for the midday roeaj, the butler comes in and 
announces to the Judge : “ Tiffin tyar hi.” This, of course, he 
does with joined hands and obsequious deportment. The 
Judge immediately stops the case, and is proceeding to leave 
the Court-room, when he is accosted by Jthe officers of the 
Court, with “ Pray, your lordship, what shall we do with the 
prisoner ? “ ..... 

Judex exit, with " D— n his eyp, .hang him. 

Press. 


. The Gazette znd established about 1790, the latter by 

Mr. William Ashburner of tlie Civil Service, continued to be 
weekly papers for about forty years. Both,i 1 ien merged into bi- 
weeklies, find jthe Gazette in its daily form “died about 7 years 
ago ” (1843). The 5/a/',the World, the Herald, and U. S, Gazette 
were short lived papers. The Courier and Gazette were in shape 
something *like the size of the (1892) Overland Times and 
Gazette, with not a twelfth part of the printed matfer. In 1820, 
"both the Gazette and Courier were flourishing. 

*On the 30th December 1821, at Poona, died Adolphus Pope, 
late sheriff of Bombay, and editor* of the Bombay Gazette. In 
1822, the Indian Press was much hampered 6y inland postage. 
A notice published in England states that the Post Office 
in India, will not deliver a newspaper at any distance under 
half a rupee, or ir. ^d. 

1825, the “ Bombay Courier^' published on Saturdays, the 
Gazette on Wednesdays, the Weekly Gleaner on Suifdays. Only 
native paper, Samachar Chandrika, weekly. There were three 
dailies in Calcutta, the " John Bull” ^‘Scotsman in the East" 
and Hurkaru" 

Bombay Civil Servants were not seldom proprietors of papers. 
Col. M. Stanhope, at the East Indian House, March 21, 1827, 
stated that, though Mr. Fair was the nominal owner of the 
Bombay Gazette, Mr. Francis Warden, Chief Secretary, was 
the real proprietor, maugre tlfe threat of the Chief Justice, 
September 16, 182^: “‘I will punish the editor and' proprietor 
both with fine and imprisonihent.” As late as 1841, the 
proprietors qf the Bombay jOourier were Humphrey Francis 
Boad’en, Jamsatjee Jejeebhoy, Henry P'awcett and Robert Wig- 
ram Ctawford ; and of the Times — Messrs Skinner, Gordon, 
Stewart, Dawson,.Cardwell, Richmond, Macjcie and Russell, all 
well knotvn partners of leading firms in Bombay. 

A writer in 1840 teijs us of a catash'Ophe which topk place in 
these unwholesome days. Three journalises died in as many 
months, Mr. Rousseau, sub-editor of thfe Courier, of cholera ; 
Mr. Callum, editor and. t>roprietor. of the Gazette, of cholera. 
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aged 29 ; Mr. Brennan, editor of the ** Times," and- Secretary 
of the Chamber of Comjaerce, of apoplexy, 36. Th&t'Bombaji 
Iris, a weekly paper for Government servants, had a short life. 
Dr. Wilson’s Oriental Christian Spectator, a monthly, begun 
in 1827, lasted until 1856, and comprehends 27 volumes. 

Occasionally there wer^ trials for libel. In June 1833, Mr. 
R. X. Murphy, editor of the Gazette, challenged Colonel Vans 
Kennedy. The Colonel refused to accept the gage of battle, 
whereupon the editor, in his paper, denounced him to the public 
and the army as a slanderer and a coward. Murphy was 
sentenced to pay Rs. 500. The same year, Captain Morley 
sued R. C. Money and Dr. Wilson for some printed 
matter in the Spectator, aiient a tomb at Ahmcdnagar, which 
had been raised to a native mistress and converted into a 
Hindoo temple, and obtained damages, Rs. 350. * 

Dawyers. 

* 

No names were more widely known in legal circles in the 
times in which they lived than Henry Forrester Constable. He 
was Solicitor to the Company, Captain of the Bomb^v 
Fencibles, had been 28 years in Bombay, died in 1802 at the 
age of 42, and wa^ buried w?ch military honours. John Henry 
Stephenson held the same office, and died in 1816 at Bussorah, 
aged 38. On his monument, in the Cathedral, may be found 
these halting lines, — 

Bombay admired, bewails thy short career 
And o'er thy ashes sheds a greatful tear : 

What nobler monument can marble yield, 

What brighter trophies deck the blazon’d shield. 

In September, 1834, died.. James Morley. He had been 
a barrister in Bombay for fifty years. 

Archaodogy, 

A great deal has been written on the wanton acts of the Por- 
tuguese in destroying the sculptures of Elephanta. We have 
not been blameless in this matter ourselves ; Hector Macneil, 
writing from Bombay (Archaiologia, Vol. VJlI) in 1783, boldly 
charges “ those heroes who g-ace our fleets and armies' in 
India,” with the spoVi^tion. I dare say it was the fashion of 
the day, witness James Forbes aiiU the Gate of Diamonds at 
Dubhoi. There is ample evidence of the truth oY Macneil’s as- 
sertion, In ArchiEologia, Vol. VII, 1785, there are thr^e mag- 
nificent , 'plates of* heads brought by Sir Ashton Lqyer from 
Elephanta, and, that thejr^may be no doubt regarding the ex- 
tent of the plunder, the same Journal adds, — “ The Society are 
possessed of a drawlng.of another group of figures from the same 
quarter by Captain Allen of His Majesty’s ship Cumberland." 

So late as 1840, a correspondent of the ** Asiatic Journal" 
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writes, that he saw persons m Elephanta break off pieces of the 
statues to s*ell to visitors. In the Bombay Gazette of 1822, there 
is» the following notice of what the wi^iter saw in the Canara 
Caves in Salsette, some part of which, but not much, may still 
be visible. 

“ We observed very distinctly the vestiges of fresco painting, 
representing, in simple colours of red afld blue, single figures of 
the Hindoo deities.'* 

Charles Bonne, Governor, 1724-31, notices also the red and 
blue paint on the statues at Canara Arclusologia), 

Gaols. 

During the first two decides of this century, the gaols were 
worth looking after. Some local Howard *was abroad, for in 
1821, the Grand Jury of Bombay told the Judge that the 
prisoners for ininor offences ought to be separated from those 
of deeper dye. 

In 1823 on^ debtor had been in ga^l 9 years, and if the cre- 
dit0r made an allowance, the debtor might be detained all his 
life. All kinds of prisoners were mixed, ff)r minor and heinous 
crimes, those convicted, as well as those waiting their tiial. In 
1827, an Englishman died in the Calcutta gaol. He had been 
in prison for debt for nine years, and on 7th August 1827, died 
^ at the great gaol of Calcutta, Mrs. Maiy Moore, wife of Mr. 
iiobert Moore, who had been imprisoned for debt, for upwards 
of 12 years. The number of executions had very much de- 
creased, compaied with old times. Mackintosh tells us that, in 
Bombay, from May 1736 to May 1763, there were 141 capital 
convictions and 47 executions ; from May 1804 to May 1811, 
there were 109 capital convictions and no executions. A man 
executed on 20th July 18 1 1, was the first European executed 
for 2$ years in Bombay. ^ 

I-IiGu Court and Sir Edward West. 

It was a^great day for Bombay when the Supreme Court of 
Judicature was substituted for the Recorder's Court. 

On the 8th day o^May 1823, at a few minutes past 10 A.M,, 
the ngw Charter of Justice was read and prQclafmed,after*which 
Sir Edward West took his seat as Chief Justice. On the pub- 
lication^of the Charter, a royal, salute ot* 2 l guns was fired, 
and, upon the Chief Justice being sworn in, 17 guns. The 
echoes hafcd scarcely died away, when an event came upon 
Bombay like a thunderclap. The Chief Justice dismissf^d Wil- 
liam Erskifte from his office of Master in Equity and Clerk of 
the Small Cause Court#, He next su’fepeiided five barristers, 
including the Advocate General (August^ lft23) and thirdly, 
but not lastly, he deported Fair, the editor of the Gazette. The 
fire did not burn low in these times. -* 
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William Erskine. 

Erskine did not kill himself, as James Outram’s' brother did 
under a somewhat sttnilar charge. He died peaceably ' at 
Bonn, in 1851. The Advocate General did not kill himself, 
though a Solicitor took his place ; and editors have nine lives, 
and never suffer death from any amount of persecution. I can- 
not imagine a case, thofigh all these men are now in their graves, 
that is calculated to awaken deeper sympathy than that of 
Erskine. Any man, wounded in the tenderest part, and the 
object of, unfounded suspition, may be as true a martyr as ever 
died by stake or faggot. The flames are not material, but 
they burn nevertheless. Erskine’s case was that of a sick man 
whose subordinates in his absence, allowed the affairs of his de- 
partment to drift*^ into confusion, and startle the auditor with a 
balance on the wrong side. When under examt'nation, Erskine 
replied to the charge that “ these irregularities were to- 
tally unknown to him, an/i* that he had never knorvingly derived 
any profit from them.” That might have been sufficient, but 
he might'have as well appealed to the winds. Erskine’s ‘pro- 
bity was undoubted; but it was in vain that he had served under 
six Recorders, that he had been asked by the Royal Asiatic 
Society to sit fqr his portrait ; that he was Mackintosh’s son-in- 
law, that he was an Elder in the Kirk. The enemy blasphemed, 
and the Judge was inexorable. The enemy wrote that '• Mf. 
Erskine’s robberies on the public exceeded Rs. 2,000 monthly.” 
“Erskine is condemned by implication, if not in express terms, 
of being guilty of fraud, oppression, extortion and corruption 
and the Judge refused to allow him to quit the country, unless 
he found two securities for Rs, 50.000 each, and his own per- 
sonal bond for Rs, ioo,ooo.> Here was the sequence. Sir Edward 
West bestowed the office of Master in Equity on his nephew, 
and we are not surprised to cead that, when he retired in 1829, 
“ he left his own arena of exertion — unregretted by a' mortal " 
But Erskine was like his native heather, which, though burned 
to the ground in one season, springs, up the next. 

. . Amusements. , 

Bombay and Pobna (1820-30) were not without their Umuse- 
ments. In connection with the revival of Cricket in 1825, we 
read ‘ , * • 

“ There will be tents for the ladies, and as the cricketters 
are all to be dressed in an appropriate uniform, wd’ anticipate 
one cH the most' gay and animated scenes that has ever graced 
our island. < *• 

We feel infinite pleasure, in annofincing amusements which 
tend to counteract the effects of this enervating climate, by 
raising the spirits from ^pathy, and the physical powers from 
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that feminine indolence which is generally rewarded by pre- 
mature old age, skin hanging in drapery, and muscles reduced 
^lo ykHck thri^d.** > 

This same year, on 28th October, there was a very big dance 
in Poona, in honour of Sir Charles Colville, Commander of the 
forces, and 200 were present on the eve of his departure. 
There was a suite of tents, and his grcabbattles vvere blazoned 
in letters of light — San Domingo, Martinique, Egypt, Badajos, 
^alamanca, Victoria, Nive Nivelle, Waterloo 

There were country dances, quadrilles, ‘succeeded by waltz- 
es* and Spanish dances till 12. Then followed supperl Then 
thay danced till dawn, wh9n the morning gun was the signal 
for departure. 

Bombay, 1823. 

We get a gltm^/se of the state of Bombay in 1823 from a 
Calcutta visitor. The people were less cringing and subservient 
than they wer*e in Bengal. The climate was preferable, A 
great 4>aucity of punkahs even in the best houses. A dirtier 
town than Calcutta, and he adds — “ The olfactory horrors of 
the Bi)mbay bazars may possibly be equalled ; they can be ex- 
ceeded in no part of the world.” 

Wages, 4 palanquin bearers, Re. i per diem, 4 ablc servant, 
l^s. 10 to Rs. 16 per mensem. Ayah, Rs. 12. House rent, 
hatf the Calcutta rate. A family mansion obtainable at Rs. 200 
per mensem. Saw one of very large size that let at Rs. 300, 
Pareil, the country house of the Governor, can only be equalled 
in the bad taste of its architecture, by his residence in the 
Fort, “ Also a pair of tigers guarding tlie gate of an elegant 
villa (Juganath Sunkerseth^s) in Goi^aum,” still to be seen 
(1892). Parties not so agreeable as in Calcutta. In Calcutta 
you call on people. Here you must \yait until you arc called on. 

In Bombay every article of European produce and manu- 
facture is double the price of Calcutta. Fish delicious ; bread 
excellent ; good water is scarcer than good wine. Here wc 
“ see ourscls as ither*s see us.’' Wc will now hear wliat Bom- 
bay has to say of itself. * ^ 

In the‘same year (1823) a Bombay man speaks more hope- 
fully : Owing to some big fires, Governmeat wish the cotton 

bales removed from Bombay Green, and have appropriated a 
poition of the Esplanade near the Apollo Pier for the purpose.'’ 

And here lollows a glowing anticipation of the Elphinstone 
Circle, built 1834-65. “The great square of the Fort, whiclwwe 
liope on some future day^ to see surroiwided with buildings 
worthy the good taste and public spirit of the peqple.” 

This was the vision when the Town Hall* had just risen 
above its foundation.. The Hall took 15 years in build- 

ing, and was finished in 1834, costing 5 lakhs. 

VOL, xcix.] 
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The year 1826, opens with great changes and substantial 
progiess.' Population h^s increased as if Cadrpus had sevvr 
* dragon’s teeth/ nlecantile houses have multiplied, charities 
have been founded, {)ublic tanks have been enlarged so as 
to afford a constant supply of water, the ways have been 
elegantly lighted, the Esplanade has been levelled and cleared, 
roads have been maefe, and edifices have arisen, designed with 
architectural taste and executed with masonic skill, and the 
Governor is congratulated on opening a sally-port through th.e 
ramparts, which has been so useful to the inhabitants of the 
‘Fort in getting water both by day and night, and by repairing 
old wells and making new ones in every part of the island.’’ 

> Hormasjee Bomanjee. 

Hormasjee Bomanjee, the most prominent* n^tive citizen of 
Bombay, during the first quarter of this century, died on the 
morning of the '8th Mafcli 1826, in the 60th yc.ar of his age. 

He was for more than 30 years associated with Forbes and 
Company, He left 3 sons and 2 daughters. He was the 
youngest and surviving brother of builder Jamsetjec Bomanjee, 
and the celebrated merchant, Pcstonjee Bomanjee, head of the 
Wadia family. 

He was succeeded in his station by his nephew Naiirojcc 
Jamsetjee, head of the Parsee Punchayat, the respected hcatl 
builder in the naval yard. When the news reached England, it 
‘was said he died woith two naillions/* Though this was a 
great exaggeration, the family held a strong position, and 
dispensed festivity at Lowji Castle from early times. So 
shortly before his death as the 3rd August, 1825, Hormas- 
jee Bomanjee gave a splendid entertainment at Lowji Castle, 
which was long remembered by the European inhabitants. 
His son Ardasecr upheld the position and dignity of the 
family far into the eightys. He, too, was of dignified deport- 
ment, " 

Bobbers. 

QuCc of tjie roads referred to by the writer on Bombay 
was the beach road to S^wrec, which was finished in 1825, 
The Colaba Causeway was projected, but^ still a work the 
future ; what need there was of lighting the streets, is apparent 
from the number of robberies. 

In 1827 the robbers actually entered the house of the Chief 
Ju^.ice after 1ie had publicly denouncied their^' depredations. 
And in the same year Mrs Sparrow, wife of a member of 
Couricil, whetj returning from chinch, was attacked by an 
Armenian on horseback in her. carriage, who seized the horse’s 
reins,, and shot away, the coachmgn^s ear. About this time a 
gentleman was deterred from buying the Wilderness,” be- 
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cause it was so remote and exposed to the attacks of robbers. 
The islseud was infested that year wilb a number of audacious 
villains with swords, who hacked at whoever came in their way, 
sahib or servant. Numbers of palanquins were stopped on the 
Parell Road in 1826, and their occupants plundered. The same 
year, vvliile attempting to enter the house of the Comrnander- 
in-Chief, a sentry, while loading his musket, had a stone thrown 
at him to his hint. 

In addition to the insecurity of ^ropeity there were three 
great plagues. There was the plague of beggars; the lame 
.the halt and the blind, and the armless flourishing their stumps. 
There was the plague of pariah dogs infesting every street in 
the fort, and every lane and road on the isJland, endangering 
the lives r^f those on horseback. There was the plague of 
hamuls, that rascal multitude who can icd on the business of 
locomotion, beaiing and ovcibearing^ insolent as the buggy wal- 
lahs in the sixties, and levying black mail and sometimes black 
death on whoever entered their dirty and infection-carrying 
palanquins. It was in vain that the Giand Jury proclaimed 
the ill-regulated condition of the palanquins and those who 
plied for hire. They were masters* of the situation. If they 
struck, there was an end of all juries and dinner parties. Tlic 
.only owners of palkics are now (1893) solicitors. And 
theie was the plague of iiatc Judges. 

Fancy at such a time as. this men's minds being exercised 
with the problem : — Who was entitled to the affix of Esquire ?'* 
Whether the scivant of a Knight or Magistcr was the greater? 

It was left to the genius of Lord Clare (1834) to solve this 
knptty question and a minute of jcouncil was issued that the 
following gentlemen be addressed as “ Esquire.*' 

Jugjianath Sunkersett. * Ciirsetj.ee Cowasjee. 

Jiaiiset jee Jejeebhoy, Cursetjee Aidaseer Dacly, 

Datyibhai Uesloiijee. Mobaiiieti Ali Rogay. 

Dhakjee Dadajee. Curseijee Bu^tomjee. 

Homanjee Hormusjee, Mohanied Ibialiini Macha. 

Fiamjee Cowasjee^ Horma»-jee Bhicajee Chinoy, . 

^ Nowrojee Jamseijee. • ^ * 

, This is a leaf from the Golden ^ook of Bombay which some 
of our.golden youth (1893) may be plcas'ed to look at. 

From these tfoublcs and tomfooleries, relief came to Bombay 
from an «nexpccted quarter. As early as the 20th May 1826, 
Mahableshwur had been pointed out as a suitable hill .station, 
and on January 24th, *1829, a Parsee ojiened a shop there. 

So the lieges found 4 hat the best way to make the- most of 
Bombay, was to get out of it and recline .their wasted minds 
and bodies on the Mahablc$hwur Hills. 

rtiLL Stations. 

The settlement on_this hill widened the horizon and expand- 
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.There had been watering places where people went for 
change of air in the hot season. But Bankote and Gerabundf r 
(the Hippocoura of Ptolemy ?) are quite as hot as Bombay. 
Vizrabhai, the Lady of the Thunderbolt, with its hot springs 
once quLte fashionable, was, on the discovery of the new hill 
station, at once relegated to the natives, whose resort it has 
been ever since. It has not a few military mcmoiics, and its 
neighbourhood was once \vell ploughed up by field artillery. 
Here are a few lines redolent of feeling albeit destitute of 
poetic fire, culled from an old album, and dated 1786, on* 
Vizrabhai. 

“ Hail sacred spring salubiioiis fountain hail ! 

Not far remd^ed is that illujitrious spot, 

Wlieie deaily bought the gallant Hartley gainec^ 

Iftci eased renown, where with a faithful few 
He bore the onset of a^numerous foe. 

Whose chief, unlike hibs dastard kindied, skew’d 
The path to glory, and pursued the wav, 

Ancl there ilie generous Goddard pie^sed with speed 
(His fiesh earn’d laurels blooming on his brow) 

To share his partner's toils.’' 

Matberan was not yet dragged from its obscurity ; but a 
gleam of light fletshes on its daikness in 1822 ^ 

Col, Delamain writes, “ very rich scenery. In every direction 
noble mountains. To the noith, Mathd Ram, bcaiing at firsf 
view a stupendous squaic foit on the top, but it is natuial. It 
was however fortified.’" 

This last is a hard nut for the topographer to crack. 

OVERLAxVl). 

On the 1 2th July, 1823, Vlie first steam ship, the Diana ” 
was launched at Kidderporc, and had a splendid trial tiip 
‘ velocity perfectly astonishing.” On tl'*c 22iul Januaiy 1825, 
the steam ship “ Enterprizc was launched in England to'iun 
to India. On the 24111 November 1824, ;^ioooo was voted by 
the merchants of Calcutta to »the first person who would navi- 
gate a steam ship to India. On the ifitIi*August 1825. ‘^Entcr- 
pri’ze,” of 500 tons, •and containing 20 cabins, leaves Fahnouth 
for Calcutta. On tbci 30th July 1828, Mr. Thomas VVaghorn, . 
of the Pilot Service in Calcutta, piopcjscs to bi^hg out the mails 
10 Calcutta in 70 days, vid the Cape. On the same day, Mr. G, 
A. Prinsep states that a letter might be cairied from Calcutta 
to CoSseir in 2 § days, and thence to Lo^idon in 25 days. 

On the r2th MaifcU 1829, the “ Bengal Chronicle ” styles 
this, intelligent, active, anA enterprising individual.” 
ijtb November 1829, first steam ship to start from Bombay to 
Suez. Waghorn’s services in opemngup the. overland route are 
matter of history. Not until this was secured, was Bombay 
called ‘^The Rising Presidency.” 
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Goveniineiit advertise the fare Rs. i,20D, independent of the 
table. Servants, European, Rs. 150, natives, Rs. 7$. The total 
expenditure of each traveller from Bombay to London was 
;^300, wftich included the Rs. 1,260 'passage money by the 
“ Hugh Lindsay,” from Bombay to Cosseir. We learn inci- 
dentally that in Calcutta in 1822, Rs 8oo sicca were paid for 
a second class passage home by sailin" vessel. A single letter 
Rs. 2-6, double Rs. J, for postage. 

Mails, 

1825 — The Madras Mail to Calcutta, by land was done in 
todays 17-};^ hours. 

1826— From Bombay to Calcutta, an express Mall was done 

in 1^/2 days. 

COLAISA. 

In 182(5 \Ve read that Colaba is becoming celebrated for 
unaffected and social intercourse, .that scarcely a week passes 
without soms particular manifestation of it.” 

The suspicions tliat it was unhealtiiy in the years which 
follo.ved, took tangible shape in 1840, when it was announced, 
to'tlie dismay of all concerned, that Colab r, having been pro- 
nounced by the Medical authorities a most unhealthy station 
for European troops, is to be f)ithwith abandoned as a military 
station And in 1841, a Medical Board find that a deadly 
'malaria is caused by the mangrove trees on the western shore, 
and the sea washing thereon twice in 24 hours. Colaba would 
have soon justified its name of ‘‘ Old Woman’s Island,” had not 
the two Napiers, Charles and Robert, stepped in siiccessively to 
avert this disaster. The spade and the hatchet were the 
remedies. 

Bombay itself must have been bad, if we can believe the 
Gazette of 4th June 1841 : — “Calcutta is bad enough, Madras 
worse, but, with six times the native inhabitants, Madras is a 
Belgravia Square compared with Bombay.” 

Though the Colaba Causeway, ‘connecting it with Bombay, 
was projected as far back as' 1S20, it was not actually com- 
menced till 1835. ’ ’ , ' ‘ ’ 

Banks. » • 

In August X835, a Bank of India was projected in London 
with a capital of five millions. Though Baring Brothers were 
among tlie promoters it came to nothing. 

On the soth March 1838, a meeting, at which Sir Charles 
Malcolm presided, was held to establish .a “ Bank of Bombay,” 
and on ist October, a Cliarter was obtained from the East India 
Company. John Stewart a shrewd, solid, sagacious man, without 
the least touch p£ dash cy: cleverness, >vas Manager, 
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On the I2th March 1840, among the official directors ap- 
pointed by Government, were — James R. Crawford, Accountant 
General, Lestock Reid, Secretary, Financial Departn? 5 nt, and 
among those elected were the well-known names Harry George 
Gordon, James Wright, Framjee Cowasje. 

In 1840, their notes being depreciated in the bazaar, tlie 
Directors offer to discount them. In February 1840, W, W. 
Cargill, afterwards Secretary, (living 1893) signs a paper 
connected with this Bank, and it is a curious circumstance 
which we heard from one who was present, that Mr. Cargill, in 
1865, was the first to make the Viceroy aware of the deplorable 
condition of the Bank of Bombay. It was in an after dinner 
conversation with Sir John Lawrence at Simla. Sir Bartle 
Frere at the time was blamed for tardily withholding this in- 
formation. c. , 

Asiatic Societv. 

In 1829, the Royal Asiatic Society removed their Library 
and Museurn to the north rooms of the Town Hall which th^y 
have since occupied. 

In 1832, several meetings were held to put an end to scrib- 
bling on the books of the Library. ‘‘Colonel Welsh s Memoirs/ 
seems to have been well annotated. 

Under lothjune 1833, we read, “ Manockjee Cursetjee, a 
Parsec of some distinction, was proposed as a Member, The 
President supported his pretensions, and proposed that all 
natives, who sit on Grand Juries should be eligible. Dr. Wil- 
son objected because it will give a preference over their country- 
men of the highest literary attainments to those whose only 
literature was their acquaintance with the English language. 
The ballot showed 14 black bdls against him.'* 1 

In 1836, however, Manockjee was elected a non-resident 
member, and on 29 January 1840, was elected the first native 
member of the Bombay Royal Asiatic Society. 

Since that time there has been a gradual accession of natives 
who are now a preponderating "element in all the meetings of 
the Sodetyi? 

And the Asiatic Library wa.s not to be sneezed at. In 1839 
Principal Mill oT Crlcutta, said to Dr. Wilson : “ There is 
nothing like this on the banks ol the Ganges.” , At the •‘begin- 
ning of 1810, it consisted of 2.000 volumes, and the Society 
had an income of i?400 to be devoted annually to the pur- 
chase &{ books. ’ The Library was housed in Meadows Street, 
and the meetings of the Society were at this period held in the 
Theatre. ‘ No books were issued the^ last week of the year, 
when all books were ordered to be returned, and a searching 
examination was made a? to their cot\dition. . Sir James Mac- 
kintosh advertises three times for people to return his own 
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books. Bombay then, as now, was in no hurry to return 
borrowed books. 

TJiere woi*e some dungeons of learnrng^ like Vans Kennedy, 
its Secrctaiy, in the “Asiatic,” but after Mackintosh left, 
Elphinstone held up the blazing torch, which illuminated his 
sphere of action witii tlie light of da3^ Conti ibutions came in 
from many quarters. Rich discoursed (in Babylonian bricks, 
and anotlicr son-in-law of Mackintosh, to wit William Erskine, 
discussed on Elephanta, and Frank, the ill-starred brother of 
James' Outram, produced a new theory of perpetual* motion, 
and Malcolm, like Saul among the piophets, when* he did 
mapage to attend its meeting, stood head and shoulders above 
all the people at the meetings in this decade (1810-20). The 
natives were conspicuous by their absence. . * 

, But it is p,lea,‘iing to record that no long time elapsed before 
they took their part both as hearers and as speakers, in the 
proceedings of this learned Society. 

. Big Indian Houses. 

TJic following were the leading Indian Firms in London 
on 1 8th Fcbruaiy 1828 : — 


Messrs. Bazett, Colvin, Ciawford Co. 
('ockeiell, Triiil Co. 

Elctchcr Alexander k Co. 
Earlie, Bonham k Co. 

Palmeis, McKilIop & Co. 

,, Inglis, Forbes cKr Co. 

,, Rickards, Mackintosh & Co. * 


Messrs. Finlay, Hodgson k Co. 

„ MacUuchlan,*Macintyie & Co. 

,, Zachaiy Macaulay & Babington^ 
Small, Colquhoun & Co, 

,, R. Scott, Fairlie & Co. 

,, Gregson, Melville & Knight. 

,, Ilunler&Co. 


The Upper Ten. 


Ilormii.sjcc Jamseetjee jejeebhoy Cursetjec and jehangier 
Ardasecr, Davidass 1 lurjccvaiidass and Cajee Golam Hossein 
‘ were Conspicuous natives in 1823. * 

This year the Grand Jury consistei of the following names — 


Benjamin Norton. 
\V. Mainwaring 
\Villiam*Nicol. 

J. Saunders. 

D, Seton. 

A. Inglis. 

J. ‘*Fa\vcen, 

K. Elliot 

F. Bourchier. •• 


\Y. T. Graham. 
T. Ciawfoid, 

S. D, Beatty. 
\V. C. Biuce. 
William Peel. 
J. Foibes. • 

T. Riddock. 

A. Mackintosh. 
P. H. Iladow. 


This is the earliest appearance I can find of the founder. of 
the great firm of William Nicol & Co,, which was almost an 
institution in ^Bombay for 50 years. He lived to a greattage, 
and, though a little man in size, was his time one of the 
biggest merchants in Bombay. His portrait as an old man 
is in possession of the Parsec Lady Mitlioranie Batlibhai. 

A meeting of the AsiaUc Society in^August 1823. at which 

* No doubt IUq origiu of the prenomtii Thomas UobiiqiMr Mevv jo ho* , 
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the Hon’ble M. Elphinstone presided, consisted of the Arch* 
deacon, Messrs. Wedderburn, Parish, Hendersoii, Lieutenant- 
Colonel H. Blair Gordon, Kemball, Norris, Maclepd, Captain^* 
Bruce, Dr. Sprqule,* Norton, Fawcett, D. Malcolm, Elliott, 
Harlow, Waddington, Ogilvie, Prinscp, J. R. Stuart, Brydon, 
Ritchie, Arbuthnot, Bruce and the Secretary General Vans 
Kennedy. 

Longevity. 

There were two patriarchs of Bombay who disappeared in 
Uiis decade. In i8i$, died General Kenneth Maepherson, who 
had foi^ght for Prince Charles at Culloden. His home was 
near Sion, on the Tanna road. Everybody knew and respec- 
ted him. On the 9th May 1818, died George Dick. He had 
come out as a 'writer in 1759. He had never been out of 
Bombay except an occasional tiip to Bapcoot, for nearly 
sixty years. He died in Byculla, and his name may be seen 
in the list of the Governors of Bombay in 1795. He was uni- 
versally respected and there is a tablet to his* memory in the 
Cathedral. 1834, 15th May, at Madras, died General Sir 
Andrew McDovvall, K.C.n. He had been 51 years in the coun- 
try without going home. At his funeral 15 men of the 631 d 
regiment faintpd, having walked four miles in the hottest lime 
of the day, leaving their barracks at 4 P.M , of whom one Ser- 
geant and two corporals died and were buried next day. 

Charles Crommelin, Governor of Bombay, 1760 67. “ Served 
the Company 35 years, returned to England in 1757, suffered 
greatly in trade, returned to India in 1772 as a free merchant, 
and now (1777) resides at Canton.*’ He had joined the Com- 
pany in 1732. James Forbes saw him at Goa in 1784 when he 
was acting British ConsUi^ 

Can this be the same man whose tomb in the Presidency' 
graveyard at Kasimbazaf, Morshedabad,. is described by Mr, 
Beveridge, in the Calcutta Review, July 1892 ? 

The inscription — 

C. Crommelin, 81, December 25, 1788, 
seems tp indicate that he may have wa’idercd there at last. 

Req’uescat in Pace. 

Exports. 

The Bombay exports, in the three years ending i8i5, amount- 
ed ad valorem to 45 crores. With the advent qf machiner)’, 
England novy exported, instead of importing cotton goods — 
whith leads a merchant to exclaim, in 1819 : “ Who could have 
imagined fifty years ^ince, that Mai^chester and Glasgow would 
send muslins*^ to Bengal ? ” The tide had completely turned. 
One can scarcely imagine the horror with which people con* 
templated the spectacle of an *East India-man loading coals 
for the Eastr And as for freights, one groan must suffice* 
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1817 — Freights have fallen from £8 to £6 per ton, which can 
never pay even the expenses of the voyage. What would liave 
been tjiought of 15,?. per Ion? However, throughout most of 
‘this decade, exchange was 2s. 6ci. an9 2jr, 

Exchange, 

The reason of such a high exchange in India at this time 
is not far to seek. The whole Peninsula was swarming, in 1819, 
with armed men. War and tumult filled every corner of it. In 
such times there is no need to ask where money goes. It 
sirnply disappears. 

The English Government were in great want of the sinews 
. of war in India, for L. think I am within the bounds of truth 
when I say, that the army of the Dekhan, with its subsidiary 
forces, numbered 100,000 men. Those* men required to be 
clothed and* fed, and the money somehow had to be found. 
Given time, the resources of England are always equal to any 
emergency^ and bullion came out ’ and exchange dropped and 
propped, until, in 1824, it reached is. 8ci, In 18i0 it had been 
^ 2jr. 8^/. When the rupee reached its lowest depth of degradation, 
I cannot find a single groan. There were certainly TiO petitions, 
no meetings, no letters in the ne'vspapers or journals. The 
situation was accepted, and men ‘made the, best of it. 

A nephew who had gone home, recounted to his uncle the 
great improvements in Bombay. “I don’t want to hear of 
your improvements. Give me back 2s» 8d, and 10 per cent. was 
the reply. 

1817 — 6 months* sight, or 12 months’ date. Dills on London 
2s. 6d. to 2s- 8d. per Sicca Rupee. 


1823 — November loth, 6 months’ sight Bills is. 8ti. 


,’1824 — April Sth 

dittef 

IS. io<f. to IS. io%d. 

„ June igih 

dittp 

IS. Sd, 

1825 — July 2nd 

ditto 

IS. lOd, 

1826 — January nth 

ditto 

IS. lid. 


Council Bills. 



• 

1843 — January. , The Chamber of Commerce, Bqmbay, “com- 
plains of evils and gfeivances ,to which. tra’de is subjected by 
the extraordinary fluctuations and uncertainty in the rates of 
Exchange, caused by the mode in whicfi the Court of Directors 
at present prcfvide themselves with the funds required for the 
home cfjarges. 

Pra^s that the Exchange operations* between j the two 
countries may be placed on a sound aqd proper footing and be 
conducted on some fiJked, just and well understood principles.” 

In May 1837 Sterling Bills were ... ij. 3</. 

In July , ditto ... ij. 

In Sept ’ditto ' ... I t. gr/. 
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Bullion. 

The sliipfnent of bullion to India was attended some 
risk. Angria’s fleet and t^ieTIarbary Corsairs were by \^\\s time- 
pretty well disposed off, and war lisks were covered by Insur- 
ance. But what about your own flesh and blood, when a man’s 
enemies become those of his own household ? 

One looks for piracy oit the high seas, but not at Greenwich 
or Blackwall Read the following : The year is 1816. Faiily 
& Co. despatch 13 chests of dollars (;^i3,oco) to Calcutta, 
intended for‘ the “ Lady Campbell lying at Greenwich. 
They were put into a hoy which proceeded down the river. 
Darkness came on. During the night a small ciaft hailed 
them and came alongside, apparently with tuo men only on 
board, to ask some questions. The sudden di awning aside of 
a tarpaulin revealed twenty men, who at once s(»rat?ibled into 
the hoy, armed with pistols and cutlasses. “ Your money or 
your life/’ was the questiop/ They broke into thg hold, and 
took seven chests, each containing four bags of 1,000 dollars 
each. 

Some of the robbers with their plunder, weic cauglit in tl)c 
Essex marshes. Thinking it was low water, they sank three 
chests in the sand, (meaning to recover them at their leisure, 
But when the tide went out, one of the box ends cropped up, 
and their purpose was baffled. The robbers wcic vciilablc 
pirates and were called the Blackwall Gang,” 

Indian Wheat, 

I dare sa}'-, in these days, the export of wheat to England 
was deemed by most men chimerical. Lord Dalhousic gets 
the credit of having been ihe.first to point out the advantages 
of an Indian wheat supply for England. But in September, 
1818, H. T. Colebrooke, President of the Asiatic Society, Cal- 
cutta, anticipated him by nearly forty years. Here arc -his 
words : — 

That India is capable of ^upf)iying wheat, and that the 
difference of the usual prices there and in , England is amply 
sufficient to* defray ?he charges of importation, and leave an 
adequate profit, has cLewhere been intimated. ” 

Not until early in “ t'ne fifties, ”c however, was anything done, 
when three cargoes of wheat found their way to London, to the 
infinite regret and loss of those who had the doing of it I am 
within tUe bounds «of truth when I say, that it took the import- 
ers years to get quit of it. Tlicre is an Italian pioverb : “ He 
that deals in corn shall 5 ie on straw.” rThc importers nearly 
realised the truth* of it. It was in the face of such difficulties 
tliat attempts were made to open the^wheat trade. 



Art: VI.—*' IN THE DAYS OP VLADIMIR 
SUN-BRIGHT.” 

Prologue, 

A upon a headland, 

/A. A golden chain among the leaves. 

Where, day and night, a cat of learning 
Along the chain a circle weaves. 

And on the right, he sings a legenu, 

And on the left, a stoiy tells 

There marvels are :--The wood-sprite wanders : 

A water-wiich is weaving spells. 

Among the tiees, on sightle-s pathways, 

Are tracks of monsters seen no more. 

A hut, on crooUc<l claws iiplifietl, 

WithoAl a window or a door. 

Through wood and vale, dim voices rumble ; 

And, at the dawn, the billows lun.ble 
Along the nigged rocky coast ; 

And thirty knight«. in aimour shining, 

Step forth across the waves inclining, 

Before tlicir sea-wet»l bearded host. 

A princess in a dungeon weeping, 

A grey wolf near her, vigil keepin.'^, 

And there a king’s son, as he passe-^, 

Takes piisoner a horrid fear. 

Among the clouds, before the masses, 

Above the woods, along the sky, 

A wizaid and a hero Hv. 

Yag«\ within her bo\Yl of stone 
Goes trundling onward" all alone. 

King skull lies gasping on his gold, 

Tliere breathes the life of Russia old. 

There was 1 led ; drank draughts of mead ; 

And saw the oak upon the headland ; 

Beneath it .sat. The cat of leaning 
His wondrous stories told to me- 
One I remember, as he told it, * 

To all the world I now unfold it.” 

Pushkin, 

Ruslan and Ludmila, 

I N the throne city *it was, in KiefiT ; in -ihe’city of Prince 
Vladimir Sun-Bright. A festival, a day of honour for 
priflces and warrjprs ; for strangers in the c‘1ty and merchants ; 
for all who happened to the feast. Wlicn the guests Iiad eaten 
at the long; tables ; when they had drunk green wine and 
mead ; filled with feasting, they began to boast. . One boasted 
of his might hi war. One boasted of his noble biith. Another, 
of his swift horses. Another, of his silkeh cloak. 

But among all as.semblcd, Stavyor Godlno^7ich alone, the 
young merchant guest from Chernigoff, ate not nor drank not ; 
nor broke the white swan’s ’ flesh ; nor ba.istecl of anything. 
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To him through the hall came Vladimir Sun-Bright ; to Stavyor 
spoke words like these : — 

Nay, then, young Stavy6r Godinovich, why sittest thou, 
eating not, nor diinl^ng, nor feasting; nor breakiifg my wlnte 
swan's flesh, nor boasting of anything ? Or haply the men of 
Chernigoff have nought to boast ! 

When Stavyor Godinovich made answei : — 

Little need have I to*.boast among yon. If I boasted, — should 
I boast of my father s name ? But my father and mother are 
dead and gone. If I boasted, — should 1 boast of my golden 
wealth?. But my golden wealth is safe enough. Little gains 
and little coins, I keep not. If I boasted, — should I boast of 
my flowered robes ? But my flowered robes arc hardly worn,' I 
have ever thirty youths in my house ; thirty youths, all master 
tailors. They sew*’ me new caftans and cloaks. A day 1 wear 
them ; two days I wear them ; then bring to the booths 

on the market place ; to your princes and your warriors I sell 
them, and take the full price unbated. , 

Or should I boast of my leathern shoes ? But my Icatliern 
shoes are little used. I have ever thirty youths in my house ; 
thirty youths, all ma.ster shoemakeis. They sew me leaMicrn 
shoes all new ; a day I w^ear them ; two days I wear them ; 
then biing them to the booths on the marketplace; I sell 
them to your princes and warriois, and take the full pride 
unbated. 

Or should I boast of my swift horses ? But my swift 
hoiscs, — I hardly ride them I iiave thirty mares of golden 
sides that ever bear me unblemished foals. The best of them 
I ride myself; the woise I drive to tlic market place. To your 
princes and warriors I sell them, and take the full price 
unbated. ^ 

Little cause have I to bpast among you. Or should I boast 
of my new-wed wife? Of Vassilissa, Mikiila’s child? . Of her 
forehead, whiter than the moon ; and her hair that glimmeis 
like the stars ; and her brows blacker than the sable fur ; 
her eyes arc brighter than th6 swift falcon's wing. She would buy 
•and sell ‘you, ‘piinces, warriors! and f6r thee, Vladimir Sun- 
Bright, she would|.make thde mad ! 

The faces of the* guests grew black; and hig boasting pleased 
not Vladimir Sun-Bright. And Vladimir, Cull of anger, spoke 
words like these : — ^ 

My servants^ all ? my faithful servants ! Seize young Stavyor 
Godinovich ! By his vvliite hands seize him ; by Ids fingers with 
their golden rings ! * Hale him away, to the chill prison, for this 
boasting of hie, and words of little courtesy. Feed him there 
on bread and water, nor for less nor more, but for six full 
years 4 There may Stavyor wiif back his senses ; there let him 
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find his wits again. I^'or we would see how Stavyor’s new- 
wed wife nf?Hy diaw her boastej- from *the dungeon ; how slie 
buys and sells you, warriors, princes ; and for me, Vladimir, 
how she makes me mad ! And the servants, hearing, seized 
Stavyor Godinovich ; by his white hands seized him ; by his 
fingers with their golden rings. ‘ And they carried him to the 
chill dungeon, buckled with bolts of steel, and locked with 
bars of iron, giving him for food bread and water. 

Then sent Vladimir Sun-Bright astern envoy to Gliernigoff, 
the city of Stavyor Godinovich : to set a seal upon his house, 
to bring his new-wed wife to Kieff. 

At that season, to Stavyor's young wife, to Vassilissa, Mikula's 
child, came the joyless tidings of her well-loved husband 
Stavyor Godlnoyich ; that by Vladimir Sun-Bright, Prince of 
Kieff, he was cast into the dungeon of the prison ; nor for 
more nor less, but for six full years. 

Then Vassilissa thought within herself : — To ransom Stavyor 
with money ? — nay, I may not ransom him. To save Stavyor 
by force ? nay hy force may I not save him. Haply I may 
win Stavyor fiom the dungeon by woman's wit and woman's 
craftiness. 

Went then Vassilissa, Mikula's child, through her long white 
lialls of stone; and Vassilissa cried aloud in tones most pitiful — 
Come ! hasten hither, my faithful seivants ! cut off my chest- 
nut hair; biing me an envoy’s dress ; saddle me a war-horse 
fit for heroes ! 

And licr servants, obeying, hastened to her, cut off' her 
chestnut ti esses like a man’s ; bi ought her such diess as envoys 
wcar^ and saddled licr a hero’s hoi(je. Vassilissa, clad in tlie 
envoy's robe, called hcisclf envoy of the golden IIoidc;the 
stern ctivoy, Vas.siU, iMikiil.i’s child,^ Then gathered she biave 
comiades, terty youths, strong wrestlers ; forty youtlis, skilful 
archers, and came tluis as envoy toward Kieff, the city of 
Prince Vladimir Sun-Biight, , 

And tlicy were co;ne already halfw ay, when a stc;rn envoy 
from Kieff met them. Then tlie (envoys rodc^ together, and 
greeted as great envoys are wont; joining the hands with courtly 
kiss. The Kieff envoy questioned them : — greeting to you all, 
good youths from Tar ? whither journey ? wheie does God lead 
you ? And they answcied to the envoy words like these : — 

From distant lands are we; fioin the golden Horde from 
the dog, fierce Kdlin, the Taitar king. ^We journey toward 
Kieff, the throne-city of -Vladimir Sim-Briglit ; to receive from 
him the unpaid tribute, nor for more nor less, %ut for twelve 
full years; for every year three thousand pieces. Tlien the 
Kieff* envoy betlVought hfm ; betiiought him, iind spoke in 
answer : — 
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I also, a stern envoy from Kiefif, journe}" to Cliernlgofif, the 
city of Stavy6r Godkiovich ; to set a seal upon/ his house ; 
to bring his new-wed wife to Kieff, 

Then the brave youths from far addressed him : — 

We ever made halt there, but now, passing by, we halted not. 
For the doors were closed, and Stavyor’s young vife was gone 
to distant lands, to the golden Horde. 

Quickly tlie Kieff envoy turned him back, and journeyed to 
the city \>f Prince Vladhnir Sun-Bright. Told to Vladimir 
secretly that, from distant lands, from the golden Horde, a 
hard ambassador was come toward JCieff ; from the dog, fierce 
K^ilin, the Tartar king. And Vladimir was troubled ; and 
haste and hurry were through the city, to sweep the streets 
and deck them with pine branches. Beforei. the gates they 
waited for the envoy, from the dog, fierce Kalin, the Tartar 
king. 

The stern envoy Vassili, Mikula's child, riding not Jo the 
city Kieff, spread his white tent in the open ; at the white' tent 
leaving his companions, rode alone to Kieff, to Vladimir Sun- 
Bright. 

The envoy rode forward to the gates ; then sprang from his 
battle horse, and struck the lance butt in the ground ; hanging 
the reins on a golden nail. Asking not those that waited 
without, entered straight the walls of stone. Mounted tl\e 
stairway in silence, crossing the« ante-chamber, entered the 
Prince’s banquet hall. Then crossed himself by scripture 
ordinance, bowing to all by rule of courtesy. Bowed before 
Vladimir and his princes ; and with signal honour to the piince s 
niece, young Zabava Puty^ftina. 

Then spoke Vladimir to yic stern envoy : — 

Hail to thee, envoy of the golden Horde ! Be seated with us 
at the oaken tables ; rest thee of the weariness of thy journey. 

But the stern envoy made answer : — 

Nay, Vladimir of Kieff ! not thus may envoys rest, not for tliis 
are envoys senj. I come from the dog, « fierce Kalin, to claim 
from thee the unpaid tribute ; nor for more nor less, birt twelve 
full years, for every year three thousand pieces. And for me, 
the envoy, Vassili Mikula’s diild, I would receive in. marriage 
thy well-loved niece, thy niece Zabava Putyatina. 

Then spoke Vladimir, Prince of Kieff : — ‘ 

Btfit so, VAssili, Mikula’s child. But I wou,kl weigh tlic 
matter with my niece. And, leading her forth, Vladimir ques- 
tioned her, and^took counsel with his'niece : — 

Answer me, well-loved niece ; wilt thou wed the envoy ? wilt 
thou wed Vassili, Mikula's child ? ^ 

But Zabiva answered him secretly : — 

Nay, uncle well-beloved, what perverse purpose i.s thine ? 
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What is .this thou hast dreamed of? wed not a maiden to a 
woman, nor make the laughing-stock /or holy Russia ! 
Then*spoke Vladimir, Prince of Kieff ; — 

Nay, but well-beloved niece, — why should I not wed thee to 
the stern envoy ; to the envoy, of the dog Kalin, the Tartar 
king ? 

But Zabava answered him 

Nay, is this no envoy, but a woman ! For the signs of 
womanhood I know them. As swan swims, she walks the 
high way, and mounts the stairs with little ste\)s, scats her 
on the bench witli knees together, glancing hither and 
thither under her eye-lids. Her voice sometime piping like 
a woman ; and her waist is slender like* a woman, and her 
hands arc pliant like a woman ; and her fingers taper like a 
woman, the wedding ring marks still upon them ! Naj% 

such a pair ()f us wed, would die v^f weariness ! 

Then Vladimir Sun-lkight of Kieff made answer: — 

I go to make trial of the -envoy ; if he be no youth, but a 
•woman, then will he not wrestle like a naan, 

. And Prince Vladimir chose out seven young wrestlers, brothers 
five, Prichtcuka, and the two Kh<lpyloffs. JBrought them foith 
to the wide court-yard, went then to Vassili, Mikula's child, 
speaking to him words like these: 

Young Vassili, Mikula*s child, wilt thou make thee pastime 
with the wrestlers, to fontend with them on the broad court- 
yard ? Answered Vassili, Mikula's child : — * 

Nay, I have none to wrestle with them ; my wrestlers are 
waiting in the open. Or should 1 vie with them myself? — for 
from a child 1 played by thy highways, joining me in the 
children’s battle games, / 

And so went foith to the wre.stleis in the court- yard, where 
they stood in the midst of it, young Vassili, Mikula’s child, 
GiappUng with his right hand three wrestlers ; giappHng 
with his left hand three wicstlsrs ; hurled them together and 
cast them from hjm, and the seventh overwhelrced Jjencath, 
And the seven lay, anc? rose not,again. • 

Then Prince Vladimir spat, and so rpi*urncd. Nay, foolish 
* Zabava, scant of wisdom, though thy locks are long, thy wit 
is short. A woman ! thou sayest, of such a hero as was never 
seen in embassy ! 

But Zabava bent not to the Prince’s words: 

Nay, H'ince and well-loved uncle ; net stern envoy this, but 
a woman ; with all the signs that women show ! 

Then spoke Vladimir of Kieff : — 

Once more I make trial of the envoy ; if he be no youth 
but a woman, then will lie not bend ttie tough-*bovv. 

And so chose forth twelve archers, famed all, and great 
warriors ; and camoto Vassili, Mikiila’s child : — 
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Young Vasslli, Miktila*s child I wilt thou make thee pastime 
with the archers to contend at a verst off, with the tcfngh bow ? 
Answered Vassili, Mikula's child 

But 1 have none to vie with them For my archers arc 
waiting in the open. Or should I contend with them myself? 
— for from childhood I played* by the highways, and with the 
others bent the tough bow ! 

Then the twelve arcliers going forth, bent their tough bows 
against an oak, striking the oak from a verst off. But fiom 
their keen, pointed arrows, and from their shooting worthy of 
heroes, the oak shivered only, as though the wild winds were 
abroad 

Spoke the envoy Vassili, Mikula^s child : — 

Nay, thou Vladimir, Prince of Kieff, not for me the bows of 
thy heroes ! Bid rather to bring mine own bo\/, Uiat follows 
me ever from distant lands. 

Swiftly went the brave youths ; under one end of the bow, 
five youths ; under the otlicr end, other five. And thrice ^n 
youths bore the quiver, and the arrows of hardened steel. 
Then spoke Vassili the envoy to Vladimir ; — 

Now, Prince, my turn to make thee pastime ! And his left 
hand grasped the arrow of Hardened steel, and drew the tough 
bow to his ear ; and the silken bow string sang aloud to the 
tough bow, and the arrow of hardened steel cried shiilly. The, 
strong, mighty heroes were smitten down with the wind of it ; 
and Prince Vladimir fell upon his knees. And the arrow 
lashed upon 'the oak, and rent the oak into knife handles, and 
the envoy Vassili spoke words like these : — 

Sad pity for the knotted oak, but more pity for my arrow- 
hcad* For never may I find'itt in the open ! 

But Prince Vladimir spat, I and so returned ; and Vladimir 
spoke within him woids like these : — 

Shall I myself make trial of the envoy ? And so bid tlicm 
to bring the chess-board, and to set the golden pieces ; and 
to the envoy spoke words like these : — 

Yourvg Vassili, <Mikula's child, wilt thou make trial with the 
chessmen, as they mbve the pieces in foreign lands ? 

And Vassili, Mikiila’s child made answer: — 

But my skilful players are in fhe open. Or should I vie with 
thee myself?— for from a child, I have ranged the chessmen, 
and checked the others, and checkmated them ! C6me then, 
thou skilful player Vassili ; stake thy unpaid tribuf^e on the 
issue ; and 1, the Prince stake my city Kieff! 

Then the two bogan to move the pieces, ranging to and fro 
across the board. In the first, the envoy had advantage ; yield- 
ing not to the skill of Vladimir Sun-^liight. . At the second, 
put the Prince iit check ; yet another, he won the game. Check, 
and mate, and all the pieces fallen ! 
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Come, thei\, Vladimir Suii-Bright, thou hast lost to me thy 
city Kieff!, 

And Vladimir, the Prince m^de answer : — 

Take rather, envoy, my head and my princess ? But the 
envoy answered words, like these : — 

Nay, I need thee not, nor thy princess j Thy Kieff, too, I need 
not ! give me rather to wife thy niece ZatAva PutyAtina! 

Then Vladimir, joyful, speaking no more with ZabAva, con- 
sented to the wedding of his niece, and the stern envoy of 
King Kilin : — 

All praise to thee, Vasslli, Mikula's child ! Forthwith, if 
thbu wilt, the wedding and the festival ! 

And they prepared and made ready the festival ; and the 
day of honour for the wedding. And the ’third day of the 
feast was coiYie*; and to-day they should go to the church of 
God. But the envoy was cast dowQ, and sad of face ; and 
Prince Vladimir thus addressed him : — 

Nay, but young Vasslli, why art thou not merry.? Why 
dos.t thou droop thy dauntless head ? And Vasslli the envoy 
answ-ered ; — 

Something in my heart hath mad*e me sad ! Or my father 
lies dead at home ; or my mother has entered *her long rest. 
Hast thou by tlice merry zither-players, skilled to play the 
t\/isted zither ? And to sing of new days that are with us, 
and to sing of old days that are gone. 

Then brought forth Vladimir skillful zither-players ; and 
they played, but not merrily, nor could they cheer’ the envoy. 
And Vasslli, the envoy, spoke again to Vladimir : — 

Hast thou, Vladimir of Kieff, none amongst thy prisoners 
here,»who are skilled with the zither / 

And Vladimir brought forth prisoners to play upon the 
zither. Played all, but yet not merrily. And the envoy 
Vasslli spoke again : — 

Is there not among you in Kieff, a merchant guest from Cher- 
nlgoff ? One by name Stavyor Godlnovich ? For a fame of 
him is abroad, that hisskiy surpasses with the zjtlier 5 and to 
sing of new days that are with us, and tt) sing of old days 
that are gone, , * 

And Viadlmir Sjun-Bright spokfe within himself 
If I loose Stavy6r, I lose Stavyor. If I loose him not, I loose 
the envoy's’ wrAth ! But Vladimir dared not Ipose the envoy's 
wrath ; but to bring Stavy6r Godlnovich. ’They brf^ught 
Stavy6r forth from the dungeon, and led him to the feast of 
honour. And the envoy rose swiftly to his and set 

Stavybr beside him on the oaken bench. And Stavyor began 
to try the zither, apd io tyrang one siring to another* And 
one stiing he had from the city Kieff ; and one strh»from 
VOL, xcix.] Is, 
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Cheriilgofif town ; and the third from the Emperor’s city, and 
the Bosphorug. And he began a holy and mighty chant, in 
honor of the prince ^and of the princess. Then sang he songs 
from across the sea ; and the princes and warriors marvelled ; 
and the envoy fell into a dream. Then the envoy addressed 
Stavy6r, and spoke to him words like these : — 

Hail to thee, mevry zither-player! Can it be, Stavyot* 
Godlnovich, that thou knowest me not ? 

But Stavyor Godinovich answered 

Nay, and how should I know thee? Then the envoy spoke 
words like these ; — 

Vladimir Sun-Bright, I need not thy unpaid tribute ; but give 
me rather this merry youth ; give me rather Stavyor Godi- 
novich ! And' Vladimir the Prince, thought within himself: — 

If I loose Stavydr, I lose Stavydr ! If I, .loose him not, 

I loose the envoy’s wrath ! But Vladimir dared not loose the 
envoy’s wrath ; and (ie’.ivered up Stavyor to the envoy out of 
hand. And the envoy uttered words like thes^ : — 

Come then Stavyor Godinovich ! Let us together to the 
open, to my brave companions. And, seated on swift horses, 
they rode and came to where the brave companions were. 
And Vasslli the envoy entered the white tent, and returned 
Vassilissa, in woman’s robe : — 

Hail to thee, Stavyor Godinovich ! Or dost thou not yet 
know me ? 

Then answered Stavyor Godinovich: — 

Thou art my well-loved wife ; thou art Vassilissa, Mikula’s 
child I 

How came it that thou Stavyor, Godinovich, vvast cast into 
the dungeon of Vladimi.^ Sun-Bright ? 

For that I boasted tine my new-wed wife; how thou’ldst 
buy and sell their warriors and princes ; and, for Vladimir Sun- 
Bright, thou wouldst make him mad ! But let us mount 
quickly our swift horses, and homeward away to Chernigoff ! 

Then spoke Vassilissa, Mikula’s child : — 

No .honour nor praise of worthy youth were it to us, to steal 
away like robbers out of^ Kieff ! Return me rather to play the 
wedding out ; for princes and warriors are bought and sold; 
and for Vladimir' Sun-Brigkt, I have made him ma{J ! So they 
returned to Kieff to Prince Vladimir ; “^and Vassilissa thus 
addressed him : — 

gCnow, Prince Vladimir Sun-Bright, I, the erjvoy Vasslli, am 
Vassilissa, Stavypr’s young wife. I am come to play the wed- 
ding out. Give me, therefore, thy comely niece in marriage 1 

Then spoke Zabdva Puty^ltina ; “ See to it my uncle, Prince 
Vladimir ! Thou 'Idst have wed a maiden to a woman I Thou- 
'Idat have mada thee*lau»hing sto£k for holy Rt^ssia.” 
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Thus spqke Zabava Puty^tina ; and Vladimir Sun-Bright 
hung his dauntless head in shame ; with bright eyes downcast, 
u^on the well-tiled floor. Bift after a 'little he spoke words 
like these : — 

Praise to thee, Stavybr Godinovich ; for thou hast boasted 
well thy new-wed wife. For she boug]it and sold us, warriors 
and princes, and for me, Vladimir, she made me mad ! And 
for that brave boast of thine, trade thou ever with my city 
Kieff 5 trade thou ever without tax or, tribute ! • , 

So they departed and went from the city Kieff to their own 
Chcrnlgoff; young Stavyor Godinovich, and Vassilissa, Mikula’s 
child, and the prince and princess bore them company. 

So they sang Stavyor of olden time, , ' 

By the silence of the purple sea, 

’ * c. j. 
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Poland. By W. R. Morfill, M.A., Reader in Russian and the 
Sclavonic languages in the University of Oxford, &c., &c , 
(Story of the Nation Series) London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

1893. 

I T is a^'favourite theory of a school of historians that the 
life‘ of nations is mortal, like that of individuals ; that 
they are born, and grow, and die; Jhat their existence may ^be 
divided into periods of lusty youth, stormy or prosperous 
middle-age, and"' senile decrepitude. But it is seldom that the 
history of a nation affords us such a conspicuQUs example of 
this theory in a clear view of its beginning and its end, its 
rise and its fall, as is,ailowed by the fortunes of Poland, nar- 
rated by Mr. Morfill in his latest contiibution ''to the “ Story 
of the I^ations*’ Series. 

Poland was originally an appanage of the Holy Roinan 
Empire, the Imperial European system with its ccntie in 
Germany whifh took tftic place of the Roman Empire of the 
West. She was a member of the European comity of nations 
for a thousand years. She was a great power, while Russia 
was still under the Tartar yoke, and Spain was struggling to free 
herself from the domination of thp Arabs. And it is now just 
a hundred years since Europe witnessed her death agonies, and 
assisted at her funeral obsequies. 

The story of Poland is invaluable to the historical student, 
for the clear illustration of cause and effect wliich it affords, for 
the political lessons whildi it teaches the more plainly by ' 
manifest results. ^ 

The shortcomings of the French noblesse in the eighteenth 
century ruined their ancient monarchy and their own order : 
the failure of the Anglo-Irifh landlords to fulfil the duties of 
their station, now threatens the dismemberment of the United 
Kingdom ; bht tkhe misconduct of rhe Polish aristocracy was 
the clear cause* of the ruin of their country, and of the obli- 
teration of her name from the roll-call of the? nations. Poland 
was the only state in Europe in which the original principles 
of the Feudal System remained in force to the la,st ; in which 
the® limited monarchy of the Middle Ages was not supplanted, 
either by an absolute monarchy as in France ind Spain, or 
by a constitutionaTmonarchy as in England and Sweden. 

In Poland dione no standing army, depending on the Crown 
and ready to enforce its authority, usurped the place of the 
feudal militia, and tlftcatened the* prerogatives of its chiefs. 
No middle-class arose between the noble and the peasant, 
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representing trade and commerce, art and industry. The 
Poland of thfe eighth century, with a hundred thousand nobles 
ruling absolutely over the lives and fortunes of ten millions 
of serfs, had become an anachronism in the eighteenth, which 
could no longer be tolerated in civilized Europe, in the era 
which gave birth to the French Revolution. 

Yet Russia, with a constitution similarly anachronistic, sur- 
vives and flourishes ; an oriental despotism in a Christian and 
European community, an absolute autocracy in a world, either 
wholly grown, or daily growing, moife democratic, whh all her 
shortcomings, she remains the head of a great political and 
religious system, representing the faith of eastern Christendom 
and the hopes of the Sclavonic race. Poland, too, was a Scla- 
vonian State, but her Catholic religion put her outside the 
pale of Sclavs ,iympathies, while her alien descent always 
excited the antipathy of her Teutonic and Scandinavian neigh- 
bours. Religious bigotry separated from her kinsfolk ; and 
race antipathy’ from her co-religionists. An aristocratic oli- 
garchy in the Europe of the eighteenth century " was an 
anachronism, a nation of Catholic Sclaves was an anomaly ; 
and both have now ceased to exist. 

Tlie successive invasions of the lands of the decaying Roman 
Empire by swarms of barbarians from the North and East, 
were concluded with the Sclavonian migration which brought 
the Chrobatians, or Croats, to the shores of the Adriatic, and 
the Czechs and Poles to the frontiers of Germany. The 
early histoiy of the Polish nation, as narrated by its own 
annalists and romancers, is a mass of Icgendaiy fable, which 
Mr. Morfill has not taken the trouble to transcribe, founded 
on the simple piinciple found in the > tenth chapter of Genesis 
and other oriental ethnologies, of ^personifying the general 
name of a people or nation as its ancestor or founder. The 
story goes that the Sclavonians migrated from the shores of 
the Black Sea to Central Europe under the guidance and 
leadership of three brothers, namecj Lechus, Cechus, and Rus- 
sus. The first founded the kingdom of Poland, the^original 
Sclavonic name of which Was Lech, by which^appellation it is 
still known to the Ottoman Turks as Lehistan. At the spot 
on which Lechus iixed as the termination of his wanderings, 
he had a free cut (k)wn to make room for his permanent abode ; 
and in the t^p branches of the fallen tree was found an eagle’s 
nest, from which circumstantial omen the chieftain adopted 
an eagle with*outstrctchcd wings as the symbol and crest of 
the new kingdom ; and ^he white eagle ever continued to be 
the national badge of Poland. * 

Cechus founded the Sclave kingdom of Bohemia, the people 
of which were called CzecliPs after him ;"and the .third brotheri 
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Russus, became the ancestor of the Red Russians, or Ruthe* 
nians, of Galicia. 

The myth proceeds to relate hoiv Cracow, the old .capital of 
Poland, was founded by Cracus ; a descendant of the Gracchi, 
famous in Roman history ; and how the most ancient dynasty 
of the Polish monarchy known to authentic history was founded 
by a peasant, or wheelright, named Piast, aided by the miracu- 
lous intervention of angels. 

The actual history of Poland begins with the king reputed 
to be the fifth of tlie Pias'c dynasty, Mieczyslaw, or Mieszko, 
who reigned in Poland from the year 962 to 992 A.D. Tlie 
Western Sclaves were naturally muc^ affected by the influence 
of their more civilised and Christian neighbours of Germany ; 
and the Bohemians- had already become Christians. Mieczy- 
slaw married a daughter of the king of Bohemi,^, jind adopted 
her faith ; and his people readily followed his lead. The form 
of Christianity which they'adopted was that professed by the 
Western Church, while the Russians and the Southern Sclaves, 
who were converted from Paganism about the same time by 
the labours of Byzantine Missionaries, joined the Greek cofn- 
raunion ; and Poland thus found herself severed from ‘her 
kindred Sclavonian natiohs by a difference of creed, which 
was in those days a controlling political force. 

The name of Poland was adopted from the vast plains (Pola 
in the Sclavonic tongue) stretching from the shores of the 
Baltic to those of the Black Sea, which were the principal 
natural features of the new kingdom. Mieczyslaw paid 
homage to the German Emperor Otho, and was admitted as 
a feudatory of the Holy Roman Empire, under the title of 
Grand Duke of Poland son and successor Boleslaus the 
Brave, received the title of ^ng from the same monarch ; but 
it was subsequently suffered to fall into abeyance by the West- 
ern powers, and it was not till several generations afterwards 
that the style of royalty was solemnly conferred upon the 
Sovereign of Poland by the Emperor and the Pope. The 
Crovijn was elective, as it was originally, in all the kingdoms 
of Europe ; but as in the, case of” the Saxon monarchy of 
England, the sort ^generally succeeded to the father’s throne, 
subject to the approbation a«d confirmation of the_ popular 
voice. Four and twenty kings of the Piast dj'nasty succeeded 
each other on the throne, though not in a direct lines and their 
reignt; occupied a space of four hundred years. 

The late Poet Laiyreate wrote— 

“ Oh( for those days of Piast, ele the Czar, 

Grew to this strength amid bis deserts cold.’’ 

Many of these kings are distinguished in . Polish history by 
pick names ; us Bolesfas the Bold, £ioleslas the Wry-mouthed, 
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IV>lesIas the Curly Xrispus), Leszek the White, Leszek the 
Black, Ladislaus Longshanks, Ladislaus.the Short, who reigned 
long; resigning and returning* to the 'throne three times. 
Casimir the Great reigned forty years, and in his time Poland 
was at the zenith of its power and prosperity. It had sur- 
vived the desolation wrought by the RIogul invasions, which 
recurred through a period of fifty years in the thirteenth 
century. The greatest of these raids was made by BAtii Khdn, 
the grandson of Changhiz Khdn, wijth a horde of ^ half a 
million of Mogul horsemen. After subjugating Russia, he 
entered and traversed Poland, his destroying bands eating up 
the- country-like a swarm of locusts. The Poles fell back 
before him till they were joined by the German princes and the 
Teutonic knights, who united with them to give battle to the 
•savage invadeis at Liegnitz, in Silesia. The Christians were 
overwhelmed by the multitude of the^ Pagans; and the victo- 
rious Moguls fiP^d nine sacks with the* right ears of the slain. 

From thence Bdtu Khan turned southwards into Hungary, 
and Poland was evacuated by his* followers for fiesh fields and 
pastures new. But for some time after they made frequent 
inroads from Russia, and in one raid tjiey are said to have 
carried off twenty thousand maidens as slaves, bciJides married 
women and children. 

The Crown of Poland was during this period sometimes 
united with that of neighbouring countries through family 
alliances, Wenccblaus, King ’of Bohemia, was also King of 
Poland, not long before the* independence of the former 
country was finally swallowed up in the German Empire. In 
the struggle for existence the more jictive and enterprising 
Cermarj perpetually pushed the Scla^’e eastward, and the pro- 
vinces of Poland, on the shores of the Baltic, became, to a great 
extent, peopled by German colonists. All the trade and com- 
merce of Poland was in the hands of Germans, Jews, and 
Armenians. 

The order of Teutonic knights having given up the defence 
of the Holy Land as hopelpss against the repeated attacks of 
the Turks and Mamliiks, had returned to Europ^ to inaugurate 
a fresh crusade against the heathens of Prussia and Lithuania. 

During their Holy*yVars there were continual quarrels betwceir 
the knights and the Poles on the score of territorial jurisdiction, 
and the swords* of the crusaders freely shed Christian as well jis 
heathen blood : j3Ut at length the feud was appeased by tfte 
Grand Master of the order, Count Albert of Bra*ndenburgh, doing 
homage to the King of Polan*d for the Duchy of Eiist Prussia. 
The German county of Brandenburgh has now become one 
of the great Powers of Eurqpe, while the .kingdom of Poland 
has been dismembered to swell the pomp of its ancifent vassal 
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The Crowns of Poland and Hungary were united under 
Louis, nephew and successor of Casimir the Great ; and, he 
dying without male -is^ue, his/laughter, Jadwiga.-or Hed\yig, 
succeeded provisionally to the throne. Her hand was sought 
by many suitors for the dignity and power which it held ; 
but she conferred it on Jagiello, the heathen Duke of Lithuania, 
on condition of his accepting Christianity. He ascended the 
Polish throne under the style of Ladislaus the second, and 
henceforth Poland and Lithuania became one kingdom ; a 
political union analogous to that of England and Scotland two 
centuries later. He founded the dynasty of the Jagellons, 
which endured thiough the reigns of seven monarchs, for a space 
of two hundred years : an eventful time which saw the rise 
of the Reform^tiion in Europe; and the establishment of the 
Turks in the Balkan Peninsula. The second ^ monarch of the 
line, Ladislaus the third, again united the crowns of Hungary 
and Poland, and led \ crusade against the Ottoman intruders 
into Europe : his first campaign against the itrudels was suc- 
cessful, ‘^and he drove them beyond the Balkans ; bu\. in a 
second, he lost his army and his life on tlie field of Varna. 
The reformed doctrines of the Hussites in Bohemia., and of 
the Lutherans in Germany, were introduced into Poland under 
this dynasty, *and found considerable acceptance ; especially 
among the German burghers of Thorn and Dantzig. There 
were already elements of religious discord in the nation, owing 
to the prevalence of the Greek or orthodox confession among 
the Ruth^nians in Galicia ; and at different times vigorous 
efforts were m ide by the Rorfiish clergy to reclaim these 
schismatics. One of these efforts was so far successful as to 
bring over a number the orthodox to acknowledge the 
supremacy of tiie Pope oil condition that they should ht per- ' 
mitted by Rome to retain the use of their Sclavonic liturgy : 
and these hybrid Papists went by the name of Uniates. They 
were at one time to be found in great numbers in the kingdom 
of Poland ; but since its destruction, they have most of them 
returned to the bosom of tlie Greek Church. 

All the Dissen^ters from the Na.tiodal Catholic Church in 
Poland went by the namebf “ Dissidents and their struggles 
for recognition and toleratioij make up much of the later poli- 
tical history of the kingdom, and were a leading ca\isc of the 
troubles which brought about its dismemberment.^ 

J^ut at first jthe Poles agreed to differ, and to* adjust their 
religious rivalries equitably and amicably. Under Sigismund 
Augustus, the last king of the fdouse of Jagcllon, all the 
Dissidents were granted full toleration, and the free exercise 
of their respective religions, it was in this reign also that 
the ** Pacta^ Cofivetua,'* the Magna Chat la of the Polibh nobiv 
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lity, was framed, confirming and securing all their privileges 
against possible infringement by the Crown. Every monarch 
^Yas hereafter obliged to subscribe tp these Pacta Conventa, 
and the efective king ever af?er remained a puppet in the hands 
of the national aristocracy. 

Contrary to the course of events in other European nations, 
the nobility in* Poland contrfved to keep the reins of power 
in their own hands, and to exclude the^king on one side, and 
the mass of the people on the other, from acquiring or exer- 
cising any political power. ^ 

The nation was governed by a Parliament called, the Diet, 
which was competed pf an Upper and a Lower House. The 
“former was called tlie Senate ; its members were Senators 
ex officio, and were of two classes, spiritual ajid temporal. 

The first were Archbishops and Bishops ; they took prece- 
dence of SenTitors temporal, and the Primate of the kingdom 
was always President of the Senate. The temporal Senators 
were the Palatines, Castellans, aifd the Ministers of State. 
The former were the governors of Palatinates, or. Provinces, 
like the English Lord Lieutenants of counties : the Castellans 
were the governors of the fortified towns and castles of the king- 
dom : the Ministers of State were fourteen, seven for Poland, and 
seven for Lithuania, namely, for each kingdom a Grand Marshal, 
a High Chancellor, a Vice-Chancellor, a General in Chief, a 
• Lieutenant-General, a High Treasurer, and a Sub-Treasurer. 
These were all appointed by the Crown, The Lower House was 
filled by elected representatives. The nobles of each Palatinate 
met in a local Diet, and elected some of their number to re- 
present them at the general Diet : these representatives were 
called Ntintios. Their only necessary qualification was that 
they must be over twenty-three j^ifars of age. 

T))e Diet assembled annually At a place of meeting fixed by 
the King, and its sittings lasted only six weeks. The Houses 
at first sat separately to observe certain formalities : the Lower 
House elected a Speaker, Two days afterwards both houses 
assembled in the Senate House to open the session. The 
assembly was in the fashion of an oriental D^urbar., The king 
on his throne was in the centre lof one end of the hall ; the 
princes of tfie blood, and chief officers ,oT state on his right 
and left; the ‘senators, sitting* according to precedence, occupi- 
ed arm chairs along each side of the room. Behind their 
chairs wire rows of benches raised in tiers, and covered with 
scarlet clQth, on which the nuntios sat. The senators might 
remain covered in the presence of the .king ; like the French 
noblesse in the States-General : but the nuntios were not al- 
lowed this privilege. 

The proceodiugs of Jhti Did were^opened by the Pacta Con- 
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venta being read aloud. Any member might rise to complain 
of any infringement of them that might have occufred since 
the last assembly pf the Piet. ^ •• 

The Lord High Chancellor then read the speech from the 
throne. The king then nominated three Senators, and the 
speaker nominated six Nuntio^ to prepare and bring in the 
measures to be passed ia that Session. Afterwards a commit- 
tee of both Houses vvas elected to examine and pass the treasury 
accounts for the year ; and sixteen Senators were elected as 
members of t,he permanent Council. 

This Council remained in attendance on thc^^king when the 
Diet was not sitting, and he vvas bound^to consult it in all State 
affairs. 

The Houses thei; ^separated to debate the necessary mea- 
sures, and re- assembled at the end of six weeks' Uhnp to con- 
firm them. The Diet was then dismissed by the king. 

An extraordinary Diet rrk^’ght be convened by the king at 
any time to consider an affair of urgency ; but it could sit on],y 
for a fortnight. 

The Lower House possessed an extraordinary privilege itj 
the “ Liberum Veto by which a single niintio, by entering a 
protest, and refusing to take any further part in the debates, 
could annul the proceedings and put a stop to further business. 

This senseless rule stultified Parliamentary Government in 
Poland and proved an effectual bar to progress. During the 
last hundred years of the existence of the Polish kingdom, no 
less than forty-eight of the annual Diets had to be dissolved 
owing to the exercise of this absurd privilege. The Polish 
legislators, however, clung to its maintenance with tlie same 
tenacity with which they ahv.ays upheld the rights of thcii; 
order, however unjust or unreasonable. 

The mass of the people were serfs, cultivating the estates of 
the nobility, to whom the whole of the land belonged, with the 
exception of Crown and Ciiurch property. The laws were 
made and administered by the^ nobility, who alone had the 
right to carry arms. A nobleman, killing a, peasant, was only 
liable to a paltry fisie expiation of the V)ffence. The nobles 
were’ also exempted /rom all taxation, whereby tbe national 
treasury remained ahvkys extromely poor. The Gcr.man 
burghers in the tpwns were allowed to govern themselves by 
their own laws — the Jus Magdcburgicum ct Tentonioum — 
just as the Europeaps, resident in Turkey and Egyp^ to-day, 
are allow'Cd to be governed by the laws of their own countries 
under the “ Capitulation.^.” « 

All the shop-keeping and trading in the country was carried 
on by these Germans and by Jews. There was no Polish 
middle-class, but the majority of the nobfcs were by no means 
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wealthy, and many of them were miserably poor. At the time 
of the destruction of Poland a hundred years ago, it was com- 
puted that ‘the number of the ^oble or equestrian class amount- 
ed to a hundred and fifty thousand. Every attempt at a reform 
of the constitution, or an amelioration of the condition of the 
peasantry, was opposed by this class tooth and nail, as likely to 
diminish its own privileges and importance. Any sketch of 
the royal prerogative, and sometimes its legitimate exercise 
was met by an aristocratic riot, which came to be known by 
the generic name of Rokosz/^ a v^ord which bears-a curious 
resemblance to the English modern slang term Rux,” signb 
fyjng much the same sort of thing. 

In their dress and arms the Poles displayed more of the 
characteristics of an Asiatic than of a European nation. They 
partially shayed tlieir heads and wore their mustachios long 
like the Turks ; their inner robe was girded about their waist 
with a sash, and their outer garmentjined and trimmed with 
costly furs, wits long and loose as an oriental Kaftan. They 
carried the curved sabre of tthe East instead of the*i*apier or 
broadsword of the West, but their favourite arm was the lance, 
whi5h they adopted as the most effective weapon wherewith to 
foil the attacks of the scimitar-wielding Tartar and Turkish 
cavalry. The Polish national armies were composed almost 
entirely of horse : the nobles, armed with lances, fought in the 
front rank ; their henchmen, armed with carbines, formed a 
rear rank to their masteis. Like the Turks, they spent much of 
their wealth on the capaiison of their horses, and the adorn- 
ment of their weapons. Their infantry was of poor quality : 
and an efficient standing army, able to meet the Swedish and 
German troops on anything like equal terms, was never esta- 
blislied in Poland. f 

For the election of a new king an extraordinary Diet was 
assembled, which met on a plain near the capital, where 
temporary barracks were erected and an immense camp was 
pitched for its accommodation. The nobles came attended by a 
large following, and iljeie were often serious riots and disorders. 
No candidate vvas allowed to be present in person ; they had to 
bribe or intrigue through their agents. In die final voting the 
nobles all paraded on horseback, and the Trimate went round 
and collected their votes. 

The cveat was generally a foregone conclusion, and as long 
as there was an heir apparent to the throne in, the persoji of a 
Piast or a Jagellon, there was seldom a contested election' ; but 
after the extinction of tha latter dynasty, An election generally 
found two or more candidates competing for th« vacant crown, 
and the competition was seldom concluded without a civil or 
foreign war. • ’ • • * 
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France was always coquetting with Poland, as she now 
makes love to Russia^ seeing in the Sclavonic * kingdom a 
possible and valuable ally against the formidable^* power of 
Imperial Germany, The general use of the Latin language by 
the Poles also led them to prefer the French to their German 
neighbours. Their adoption of Latin as a living language was 
due to tlie entire difference of the Sclavonic tongue from the 
Latin and Teutonic languages of the rest of Europe. After the 
death of Sigismund Augustus, the Poles had much ado to find 
a new kipg ; but at last^ their choice fell on Henry of Valois, 
brother of. Charles the Ninth, king of France, the perpetrator of 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew. The Papal and Catholic 
reaction was iw full swing in Europe, and all the influence of 
the Romish Churcli was exerted in favour of the brother of the 
most Christian king. A more weak and worthless man could 
not well have been found ; but the Poles were infatuated in 
favour of French alliance. JBiit Henry of Valois was not happy 
in Poland ; and at last he fairly ran away from his loving sub’ 
jects, escaping from Cracow by stealth. They pursued iiim 
hotly, but could not overtake him before he had cro.ssed the 
frontier into German5\ He appeased them by promising to 
come back again ; but, after waiting in vain for him for more 
than a year, ihty reluctantly gave him up, and proceeded to 
electa new monarch. This time their choice fell on a Protes- 
tant, Stephen Batory, Prince of Transylvania. He had to re- 
nounce his creed in order to accept the proffered throne, but 
like Henry the Fourth of PVance in similar circumstances, he 
thought a crown well worth a Mass. He proved a brave and 
politic piince, and gave the Poles no reason to regret their 
choice. He was the first ^^to give the roving Cossacks of the 
Ukraine and the island of thp Dniester a military organisation ; 
and he formed six regiments from these Cossack colonies of 
pirates and moss-tro )pers in the bloody debateable ground 
lying between the frontiers of Christendom and Isla^m. Their 
ranks were continually recruited by Polish and Russian run- 
away serfs and fugitives from justice, and by Christian captives 
escaping from tk.e Tartars and Turks „When assailed by the 
latter tliey placed tnemselve.s under the protcctfon of Poland, 
as the nearest Christian Power, strong enough to protect 
them. Now King Stephen Batory organised regiments of 
them, each one thousand strong, to guard the frontier against 
the raids of the slave-hunting Tartars of the Crimea. 

He tlid a mdre questionable service to his adopted country 
in establishing a Jesuit University at Wilna. The Society 
soon made its influence felt in Poland, and applied itself 
busily to attacking the position and the privileges of the 
Dissidents. In the succeeding reigiw. of Sigismund Vasa, the 
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embers of ri^Iigious strife were re-kindled anew. The Princess 
Katharine, sister of Sigismund Aug^ustus, had married John 
Vasa, King of Sweden, ano? had succeeded in converting him 
from the Lutheran to the Catholic faitli ; and he strove in vain 
to persuade his Swedish subjects to follow his example. 

On the death of Stephen Batoiy, ^Prince Sigismund Vasa, 
the son of John and Katharine, was elected to the Polish throne. 
The new king threw himself heart and soul into the work 
of the Catholic re-action. After his father’s death, he succeeded 
to the throne of Sweden, but was expelled by the Swedes, on 
an attempt to re-establish Catholicism in that country. In 
Ris time Poland stood forth as the champion of Rome in 
Eastern Europe : and his long reign of five^ and forty years 
was occupied by wars against Protestant' Swedes, orthodox 
Russians, and infidel Turks. In the Swedish wa^ Poland 
was overcome by the arms of the Protestant champion, 
Gustavus AtUdphus, but she indemnified herself at the expense 
of Russia, who was in that evil period of her history known to 
the Muscovite chroniclers as the time of the trouble?, 
wWcli took place between the failure of the ancient line of 
the grand Dukes of Moscow, and the accession of the House 
of Romanoff. 

* The Russian pretender, called the false Demetrius, was 
supported by the Polish arms ; he married a Polish bride and 
confessed the Catholic faith. 

After lie had been murdered, King Sigismundrfried to make 
his own son, Li^dislaus, sovereign of Riisria.* His Jesuit 
advisers were obstinately bent on forcing tlicir own creed on 
the reluctant Russians, and the oppression atid spoliation 
committed by the Poles during their supremacy in Muscovy, 
was long and bitterly remembered by the Russians, and after- 
wards repaid with interest. 

In the reign of Sigismund Vasa, the Polish Catholics began 
illegally persecuting the Dissidents, and tlie religious strife 
was commenced which, for thpe remaining two centuries of 
Polish history, turned the country into a bc\ttlefield between 
Catholics, Greeks and I^rotestanta, and waS the principal cause 
of its ruin. 

In t4ie reigh^ of Sigismund* Vasa, occurred tlie first Turkish 
invasion of Poland on a grand scale. As early as the year 
1493. thfi Turks had made a cavalry raid into Poland through 
Moldavia > but, delaying over their plunder, 'they we? 5 fe over- 
taken by an unusually early and severe winter, and many of the 
invaders perished of coFd and hardship. They did not repeat 
their visit till 1621, when their young Sultan Othmaii the 
Second, led a gre^t arm^ to attempt ^the conquest of Poland. 
Tphe causes of 'the war were the depredatioHs of the Tai'tai's 
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of the Crimea on the Polish frontiers on the one hand, and of 
the Zaporavian Cossacks on the Turkish coasts *of the Black 
Sea on the other. 'When the Sultan complained of tirese 
latter to the Polish king, he received the same answer which 
he had given to Polish remonstrances on the score of the 
Tartars. Such insolence on the part of the ' Fuzulgiaur, ” 
(boasting infidel) as fhe Turks called the Poles, could not 
go unpunished; and Sultan Othman musteied his grand 
army, and crossed the Danube, while his fleet, carrying a 
large sie^h train and all k^inds of warlike munitions, sailed from 
Constantinople for the mouth of the Dniester. While the 
army was delayed by the crossing pf the Danube at Ishakchi, 
somjj hundred Cossack prisoners, taken by the fleet in the 
Black Sea, were*' brought to the Imperial camp. Some of 
these were distinguished by being made a target for the Sultan’s 
own skill with the bow ; the rest were given over for the 
soldiery to slaughter for ’their amusement, as was the Turkish 
custom. ^But even Turkish feeling was outraged when, the 
Sultan, h’aving expended the supply of Cossacks, and beipg 
unwilling to cease his pastime, set up some of his own pjges 
as targets for his arrows. The Polish army assembled to repel 
the invasion, upder the ‘Crown General Chmelnicki, mustered 
about fifty thousand men ; and it was aided by a contingent 
of eight thousand Germans sent by the Emperor, whose 
discipline and armament were much superior to that of either 
Poles or T^^rks. The Turkish army is reported by Christian 
chroniclers to have numbered three hundred thousand men : 
it was more likely half that number. The Poles formed 
several entrenched camps on the Dniester near Chotin, and 
awaited the attack of th£ enemy. Tlie Sultan formed,, the 
siege of Chotin, and made many assaults on the Polish 
entrenchments, which were invariably repulsed : and the Poles 
in their turn made many sorties, sometimes with success. • 

After a month’s hard fighting without any definite result 
and with very heavy loss to the Turks, the Sultan was fain to 
conclude peace^, on the condition that tha raids of the Cossacks 
and Tartars sho'uldunutuallyr-case, and he led back his shattered 
army to Constant'upple. He attributed the failure of the 
campaign to the misconduct of the Janissaries, and .accused 
them of having traded their rations to the besieged Poles 
in return for wine ; and the vain, rash youth pro’/oked the 
enmitj of the soldiery till they mutinied and muf/iered him ; 
the first, though not tjie last of the House of Othman, who 
fell a victim to the fury of his own subjects. 

There were great rejoicings throughout Christendom at 
this repulse of the Turks, which was magpified in common 
report Into a great victory gained by the Poles over the enemy 
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of Christendom. It was celebrated in verse by many poets 
in dififereift countries, in England, among others, by an heroic 
poem on.»“ the Great Victory gained by the Poles over the 
Turkish Emperor Osman, in the Dacian Battle. 

Fifty more years passed before the Turks again troubled 
Poland : and it was again the Cossacks who were the cause 
of the trouble, though for a different reason this time. 

Sigismund Vasa’s policy had been successively pursued by 
his two sons, King Ladislaus and King John Casimir, aided 
and abetted by the Jesuits and the Catholic nobles. John 
Casimir was weak in character, but strong in faith ; when 
.young he had made the grand tour in Europe, had served in the 
Catholic army in the^Thirty Years War, and had taken Holy 
Orders as a Jesuit priest. Under him the lights and privileges, 
hitherto enio3'ed by the religious Dissidents in Poland, were 
gradually curtailed. As a beginning, the Lutherans and Greeks 
were persuaded to join in excluding the Unitarians from these 
rights and 'privileges ; and as soon as a law to this effect had 
been passed in the Diet, it was alleged as a precedent by the 
Catholic party for limiting the privileges of the Greeks and 
Il-otestants. A request of the Cossacks for representation 
in the Diet was contemptuously refused : and the Burgesses of 
the cities, who had been formerly represented in the Diets, 
were also excluded to the detriment of the Lutheran element, 
which was mainly represented by Ihc German inhabitants of 
the cities. , 

The Cossacks warmly resented the pcrsccutioi\ of which their 
Greek Church was the object. Under their Hetman. Bcgdan 
Khmclnitski, they revolted from the king of Poland and 
transferred their allegiance^ to Sfiltan Muhammad the F*ourth 
ot Turkey, soliciting his assistance against their late masters. 
The Criin Tartars, against whom the Cossacks had hitherto 
guarded the frontiers of Poland, now joined with them to 
carry fir« and sword' through the Catholic kingdom. The 
Russians espoused the cause, of their co-rcligionists and re- 
covered Kiev an^ Smolensko from the Poles. Charles 
Gustavus, king of Sweden, overran the wiiolc country, and 
captured Warsaw. During the whole time of John Casimir’s 
reign, ^ Poland* was battling on all sides against fearful odds. 
Peace* was puvehased from Sweden and Russia by the ces- 
sion of much territory, and the Tartars and Cossacks were 
defeated by the genius and conduct of the Polish General John 
Sobieski.* 

This remarkable mfih, the Polish national hero, was the 
son of a Castellan of Cracow, who had distinguished himself 
at Chotin against the Turks. John Sobieski had travelled 
much in his youth : he had visitcU England, .and had held 
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the post of Captain of Horse in the French service, where 
he studied the art of yvar. He had been sent as a hostage 
to the Khan of the Tartars, had Negotiated a treaty 'With that 
potentate, and had actually led a Tartar army to the assistance 
of John Casimir against the Swedes. He possessed the 
heart and hand of a medioeval knight-errant, with the eye 
and brain of a modern general. 

He was Crown General of Poland at the time of the ab- 
dication of John Casimir, ,,when an utterly insignificant noble- 
man named Michael Kory but was elected to the vacant 
throne. The only claim of the new candidate was some 
shadowy descent from the ancient dynast}^ : his election wrfs 
probably brought about by the influence of rivals jealous of 
the fame of Sobi<2ski. The triumphs of the latter over the 
rebellious Cossacks had led to tlieir appealing^ fbr assistance 
to their new Suzerain : and the Poite haughtily desired Poland 
to leave its new vassals aionc. The fortunes gf the Turkish 
Empire w^ere at this time directed by the able Vazir Ahmad 
Fazil Kjiprili, who - had alieady conquered and annexed the 
provinces of Neuhaiisel and Varasdin in Hungary from Aiishia, 
and the island of Crete f^om Venice ; — he dreamed of nothing 
less than the complete conquest of Europe and the subjugation 
of the world to the faith of Islam. He was wont to lecturd 
the European courts in much the same style as is now em- 
ployed by these latter in teaching his duty to the Sultan at 
the present day. He chid the king of Poland for his tyranny 
to the CoSsacks, and gravely discoursed of the rights of 
subject peoples, without an idea of the irony of tl)e situation. 
No satisfactory leply was given, or at least the absence of 
one proved satisfactory tb^ Ahmad Kupnli, who burned to 
add more of the land of 'the infidels to the Dar-ul-Islam. 
He marched to the Dniester with a hundred and fifty thousand 
men : and one hundred thousand Tarta/s under the corftmand 
of their Khan, Salfm Girdi, famous in war and velse, invaded 
Poland from the east. 

. They divided itUo three hordes fpr the purpose of plunder, 
and thus Sobieski Vas able beat them in detail ; but, wl)ile 
he was loutiiig them, the Turkish army crossed the Dniester 
at Chotin, and» after a siege df ten days, maStered the strong 
fortress of Kaminiek and overran all Podolia. King Michael 
hastened to make an ignominious peace ; ceding all their 
conqiiests to th^ Turks in perpetuity, renouncing all authority 
over the Cossacks, and engaging to pay homage and tribute 
to the Sultan henceforth. ^ 

The Turkish aimy withdrew across the Danube, and the 
war was supposed to be ended ; but the Polish Diet, insti- 
gated by Sobieski, refused to ratify ‘the treaty, and the Polish 
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army again decupled Podolia. This brought back the Turkish 
host next (1673) • but Sobieski boldly advanced to 

Chotin, and, falling upon the T^rks with an inferior force, totally 
routed them, inflicting on them the severest defeat which they 
had ever sustained up to that time from Christian arms. All 
their standards, gems, stores and baggage were prize to the 
victors : and the Sultan himself, who was some days* march in 
rear of the army, was involved hi the panic flight. The slaugh- 
ter of the infidels was enormous, and the stream of the Dniester 
was choked with turbans. * • 

King Michael fortunately dying about this time, "Sobieski 
w^s chosen his successor by ^unanimous acclamation. Next year 
another large Turkish army entered Podolia under the Sara- 
skier Shishman, Ibrahim Pasha (Ibrahim Fat) : but he 
was careful nqt risk a battle, and Sobieski's army was too 
numerically inferior to assail the Turks in their entrenchments# 
The war lasted without any considerable advantage to either 
side, till 1676, vVhen the new Saraskier Siiaitan Ibrahim Pasha 
(Ibrahim the Devil) attacked Sobieski in his etUrenclied 
caftip at Zuravvna. A desultory series of engagements followed 
for Seventeen days, when, both sides being utterly exhausted, 
Saraskier made proposals of peace f)n the former basis, only 
qmitting the articles requiring Poland to pay homage and 
tribute to the Porte ; and Sobieski was fain to agree to these 
teVms, the resources of his kingdom being utterly exhausted by 
the long series of wars. 

The city of Kaminick, with forty-eight towns and villages 
in its vicinity, were the last conquests made by the once 
conquering Osmanli Turks from any European power. 

Seven years later they were at# the gates of Vienna ; and 
it wa*s Sobieski and the Poles who »ame to the rescue of the 
capital of Germany. All his former triumphs and trophies 
were eclipsed by the glories and spoils of that famous day, 
ever memor^ible as the crowning seal of the deliverance of 
Christendom from the nightmare fear of Moslem conquest 
that had oppressed her dreams for ’ages. 

“ Think with what passionate delight 
The tale was told in Chirisiiali halls. 

How Sobieski turned to ilight 
The'MosIem from Vienna’s walls. 

How m'heii his horse triumphant trode 
The burgher’s richest robes upon ; 

The ancient words rose loud, “ Fiom God 
man was sent, whose name was John !” 

Mr, Morfill has given in extenso the king'? interesting letters 
to his well-loved and unwftrthy wife, detailing the battle and 
the plunder of the Turkish camp. Before fie parted from 
his German allies, he again signally defeated the Turks at 
Burkan on the Danube. 

VOL. XCIX.l 7 
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But this was his last notable success against them : duiing 
the fourteen year’s war, which lasted till his death ‘in 1697, he 
was never able even to re-talfe Kaminiek, much less to 
make any conquests at the expense of the Turks, while 
Poland was continually harried by the raids of the Tartars. 

At the general peace .signed at Carlowitz in 1799, the Turks, 
who had been thoroughly beaten by Prince Eugene in Hungary, 
gave up Kaminiek and Podolia^to the Poles, and they were 
never again able to undertake anj^ enterprise against Poland. 
Chotin remained the Mus'alman border fortress to the north 
for many years longer, till the Turks were finally expelled from 
it by the Russian arms under Catherine the Great. . 

The want of a standing army had prevented Sobieski from 
reaping more benefits from his successes over tlie Turks, and 
the same want now placed Poland at the mercy of a neigh- 
bouring prince, Augustus the Strong, Elector of Saxony, who 
presented himself as a cand'date for the throne, backed up by 
eight thousand excellent Saxon soldiers. He v'tfas duly elect- 
ed ; but* afterwards, joining- the league against Charle.s 
the Twelfth of Sweden, he was defeated and deposed by that 
youthful conqueror, who nominated Stanislaus LeezyA'ski, 
the Palatine of Posen in‘ his room, and he was duly elected 
by the Diet, the Swedish soldiery just then standing in the. 
place of the Saxons. 

After Charles’ defeat at Pultowa, Augustus quietly resumed 
the Polish crown, Stanislaus escaping to France. On Augustus’ 
death, he re-appeared in Poland, but the new Elector of 
Saxony, Augustus the Second, again recommending his can- 
didature by Saxon bayonets, and being supported by Russia 
and Prussia, Stanislaus was again obliged to yield to the force 
of circumstances, and once'-more take refuge in France, where 
he died, universally honoured and regretted, for he was an able 
as well as an estimable man, and his romantic advcnture.s and 
hair-breadth escapes had excited general sympa.thy for his 
misfortunes. 

During the greater part of the long reigns of the two Saxon 
sovereigns, Pofand was at last free .^rom foreign war : but the 
strife of jarring creeds continued to trouble her repose. The 
Jesuits had triumphed, but their triumpli was short-lived. The 
toleration formerly extended to the Dissidents, was* entirely 
withdrawn. The exercise of the Liberum Veto •'educed the 
Diet |o impotence and the country to anarchy. 

Pefseculion was rife : under the reign of John Sobieski, a 
nobleman was put to death with torture for blasphemy. In 
1724, occurred the affair of Thorn, which excited great in- 
dignation in Protestant Europe. A quarrel took place between 
the Jesuits and Lutherans in the city of Thorn, when Count 
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Lubomirski I occupied the town with a body of horse, and 
arrested and executed a number of the leading Protestant 
cifizens, off charges of havingiblasphemed against the Catholic 
faith. The discontent of the Dissidents went on increasing, 
the Lutherans looking to Prussia for help, the Greek Christians 
gravitating towards Russia. 

After the death of Augustus the Sfecond, Russian soldiers 
took the place of the Saxons in Poland. A Polish nobleman, 
named Stanislaus Augustus Poniatpwsky, was elected king, 
no doubt through the influence of the Empress Catherine, of 
whom he had been a favoured lover, and was to prove a con- 
venient puppet. • 

Through him she meant to extract from the Poles tole- 
ration and justice for the Dissidents in P^and. Catherine, 
like Frederiolc #he Great of Prussia, and Joseph the Second of 
Austria, her partners in the partition of Poland, was a disciple 
of Voltaire : she did not care a straw fertile Greek religion, but 
she ^id care very much for her Russian subjects, who were 
fanatically attached to that rdigion, and fanatically anxious to 
avenge its real and fancied wrongs upon the Catholics in Poland. 
Catfiarine really knew that freedom in thought and speech was 
good for the human race, and she desfred tiiat tjjey should enjoy 
it, and used her best endeavours to that end ; for the F’rcnch 
IJevolution had not yet scared the monarchs of Europe back 
out of the new paths of Liberalism, and the newly discovered 
doctrine of the Brotherhood of Humanity. 

It is recorded as matter of congratulation that there were 
only ten men killed in the riots that, as a matter of custom, 
accompanied the ro^^al election of Stanislaus Augustus ; but 
a serious difficulty presented itself •at his coronation. It vvaS 
the ancient custom that the kings Poland should be anoint- 
ed witli the sacred oil on the shaven crowr* : but Stanislaus 
Augustus Poniatowsky had a fine natural head of hair, and 
positively refused to sacrifice it. The momentous difficulty 
was surmounted by anointing Jiinri upon an artificial scalp 
which he wore like a^vvig over his real hair. He was a weak, 
vain, good-natured manj anxious^ enough ♦to flo right, tied to 
the apron strings of his Imperial mistress every sentiment 
of gratitude and interest, and utterly unable to manage or 
sway the turbulent nobility who made it a point of honour to 
show their contempt for an authority which their votes had 
conferred. . ♦ 

The Empress Catherine used all her influence wifh the 
king to have the penal fcivvs against the* Dissidents repealed. 
He was quite willing, but he could do nothing without the 
Diet. In the session of 1766, a desperate effort was made to 
afford relief to tlfe Dissidents, but owing tq the strenuous 
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opposition of the clerical party, nothing could be accomplished* 
The anger of the Russians exploded : and Russian troops 
were marched into Poland, and^entered Warsaw. '*A nuihter 
of the Archbishops and Bishops, who had been most violent 
in opposing m'easures of toleration, were arrested by them 
and sent into Russia to be imprisoned or kept out of the way. 

After this broad hinv., the Diet passed a law in 1768, giving 
relief to the Dissidents, not without strong opposition. 

The patriotic pride of tlie Poles was deeply hurt by the Rus- 
sian military occupstion of their beloved country, and by the 
fact that this tneasure had been forced upon them by foreign 
dictation ; and resistance to it seemed to be equally due to 
the cause of patriotism and of religion : a number of the 
nobles banded Ifiemselves together to reject religious liberty 
and to resist foreign intervention, two things avhich they re- 
garded as synonymous 

The confederates meLat Bar in Podolia, where they passed 
resolutions affirming the supremacy of the Catholic religion 
in Poland, and hoisted standards emblazoned with the cross 
and the picture of the Virgin lV[ar3^ They proclaimed, and even 
actually commenced a Holy War against all heretics ; but 
directly the Russiati troops moved against them, these cham- 
pions of the Cross appealed for aid to the Musalman Tuiks, 

The Turks were jealous of the growing power of Russia, 
and France had always been a friend and ally of Poland, 
using her as a make-vveight to balance the power of Germany, 
as she regards Russia to-day : so P>ench diplomacy now set 
itself successfully to stir up the Sultan to espouse the cause 
of the confederates of Bar. 

' A huge Turkish army was despatched to expeLthe Russians 
from Poland ; ‘*a mass incurably chaotic,” as Carlyle calls it, 
“ furiously intending towards Poland and extermination of the 
Giaur." But being beaten by the Russians at Chotin, the 
Turk army burst into unanimous insanity, and flov’»jed home in 
deliquium of ruin,” leaving Chotin to be taken by the victors ; 
and the Russians henceforth carried the \yar into the Sultan’s 
territories, at the same time that they crushed the popular 
rising in Poland, ^ 

The Polish Royaf Guards, and the few otlier regular troops 
that were in the kingdom, followed the king in siditig with 
the Russians. The nobles, with their retainers and ..with bands 
of armed peasants, could’ not face the Russian troops for a 
moment in the field, but betook themselves to guerilla warfare. 
The whole country was in a state of a-aarchy ; everyone taking 
arms to defendf himself and to attack Ins neighbours. The 
nobles used to say jestingly — “ Poland subsists by anarchy 
but it was by this anarchy that it was soon fb perish. 
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In the reyl^ious war which now was kindled in every village 
in Poland, horrible cruelties were perpetrated on both sides, as 
in Ireland.in the Rebellion o^ ’98. 

Some French officers and a few French soldiers arrived to 
aid the patriots, and did good service against the Russians. 
One of the most curious episodes in this civil war was the 
seizure of King Stanislaus, in his carriage, in the streets of 
Warsaw, by a band of the patriots who had entered the town 
in disguise. They wounded tlic king, and carried him off, 
but lost their way in the darkness of the night* and found 
themselves still in the neighboiiihood of Warsaw in fhe morn- 
ijig. The king was concealed in a mill ; but he persuaded 
Kosinski, one of his Captains who was left in charge of him, 
to give intelligence of his whereabouts his guaids, who 
came and icgciied him. Kosinski was paidoned ; most of his 
acc<nnplices were taken and executed, and are still regarded 
by the Poles as heroes and mart3^rs.* . 

When the •Russian troops pressed the patriots hard, the 
latter used to take refuge in Austiian or Prussian territoiy, 
and these States stationed cordons of troops on their frontiers 
to •prevent the war spreading into their own provinces. 
P'redetick the Great said that Poland was like a house chroni- 
,cally smoking thiough the slates: it brouglu on* a new European 
war every time it changed its king, and it required to be taken 
charge of by its neighbours. The western provinces of the 
kingdom were full of Germans, who, by their superior intelli- 
gence and thrift, had been graduall^^ crowding out the Sclave 
population, as they had alieady done in liohemia, Moravia, 
and Silesia. The Poles hated them as foieigners and heretics, 
and lost no opportunity of showing their hatred and venting 
theTr spite upon them. ^*Vexa L^uketanum dabit thalernni f 
(Plague the Protestant, and he will pay up his dollars), was a 
common maxim of the Polish magnates in VVest Prussia. And 
Frederick the Great greatly covcied West Prussia. 

To the insatiable old earth-swallowcr, who had already di- 
gested Austrian Silesia, the Polish piovince, wedged into the 
heart of his dominioiis, seemed only a moijthf«l, to be swal- 
lowed at a gulp. Austrian troops had already been marched 
on to Polish §oil on the plga of paefifying the country. 
Frederick now proposed to the Empresses Catherine and Maiia 
Theresa o£ Austiia, the first partition of Poland ; the former 
eagerly approved the plan ; the latter agreed reluctantly, leav- 
ing it on Record that she knew that what she was doiftg was 
wrong, but did it because it wa.s exptrdicnt Each of the 
contracting parties took the provir.ccs rm.ilr Cf>i.v«,n.ent for 
rounding their own dominions ; the scrupulous Au trian getting 
the largest share.* Aboiit one-third £>f Poland was alienated 
under this partition, which took place in the year 1772. 
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It was Impossible for the Poles, without any rlsgular army 
and with few fortified towns, to make any effectual resistance 
to the partition. Most of' the patriot leaders fled the^ ‘country*; 
some of them reached America and took service in the War 
of Independence which was then going on. Others, less for- 
tunate, found a place in Russian and German dungeons. 

The policy of the Cardinal-King, John Casimir and his 
Jesuit friends, had arrived at its natural, though unforeseen and 
unhoped for result. The pit dug by them for their neighbours 
had engulfed their own lollowers. The dismemberment of 
their counIcry rudely awoke the Polish aristocracy to the con- 
sequences of their folly: and they^made strenuous efforts to 
repair their errors, but it was already too late. As in the 
French monarchy^at the same period, the necessary reforms 
were undertaken too late to stay the disease ofthc^body politic, 
and only precipitated the crisis. The king and most of the 
nobles worked honestly apd^ energetically to save the remnant 
of their nation ; laws were passed successively ihaking only a 
simple majority in the Diet neceseary for carrying a measure ; 
abolishing the Liberum Veto : making the succession to the 
throne hereditary in the German family of the Electoi^ of 
Saxony ; curtailing the power of the nobility over their serfs, 
and establishing religious toleration. 

All these and other reforms were embodied in a brand-new 
constitution, sworn to by the king and the majority of the 
nobles In 1791, and promulgated amid general enthusiasm. 
But a small band of the chief nobility protested against any 
abridgment of the old privileges of their order, and confeder- 
ated at Targoureza to resist the new constitution by force of 
arms ; and they moreover appealed for aid to Russia, as the 
confederates of Bar had appealed to Turkey. By this time 
the despots of Europe had become thoroughly alarmed at the 
spread of the revolutionary spirit in France, and the new 
constitution of Poland was too liberal in its principles to* be 
tolerated for a moment. The pivil strife caused by the con- 
federates of Targoureza was made the protest for again flood- 
ing Poland with )R.ussian and Prussian troops : and the new 
invasion was met by a general rising of the Polish nation, 
under the guidance of Koscius^J^o. A desperate war followed : 
for a time the patriots held their own, and they forced the 
Prussian king to raise the siege of Warsaw ; but tl)e^ discipline 
and numbers of their adversaries soon prevailed. The terrible 
Field '" Marshal "Suvvarrow led a great Russian ’’army into 
Poland ; and in the decisive battle of Macziewice, the patriots 
werft totally routed, and Kosciuszko wounded and made pri- 
soner. He afterwards denied having used the words Finis 
Poloniite^ which were attributed to hinv.on his fall by common 
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rumour, but/ he might have used them with truth, for the last 
hope of Polantd fell with him. 

*VHope for a season bade the world farewell ; 

And Freedom shrieked, as Kosciuszko fell ! ” 

The second partition of Poland took place in 1792, between 
Russia and Prussia only ; and the little that remained of the 
country was finally divided in 1795, Austria again receiving a 
siiarc in this third and final partition. Wat saw fell to*lhe 
share of Prussia, The unfortunate king became a Russian 
pensioner, and died a few years ^latcr at St. Petersburg. 
Kosciuszko was released by the Russians, and died nn volun- 
tary exile in France. 

Great numbers of the Polish patriots fled their country after 
the final partition, and most of them aUo took refuge in 
Fiance. Nr^pt^leon formed, from them, "a corps called the 
Legion of the Vistula, divided into man}/ regiments of cavalry 
and infantry, which eventually ro^e^to the number of more 
than fot ty thc^isaiid men. All the soldiers wore the square 
topped Polish cap, and the cavalry were all Uhlans (•Polish for 
Lancers). The use of the lance had been discontinued by the 
cavalry of Western Europe since the introduction of fire-arms, 
until it was now ag^ain introduced by the Poles, whose national 
.weapon it bad always been ; and the Lancer •regiments of all 
European aimies still wear the Polish cap, in memory of their 
origin. 

1 he Polish Red Lancers of Napoleon^s Grand Army be- 
came famous for their courage and ferocity, and it was soon 
discoveicd that the Poles made excellent sold*iers ; indeed, 
some military writers have declared them to be the most natur- 
ally warlike race in Europe. • 

Napoleon made use of the Loles while he excited their 
hopes of the restoration of their kingdom ; and after his 
triumph over tl\e Prussians at Jena, he separated part of Poland 
fiom Pru^isia and formed it into a Grand Duchy of Warsaw, 
which he annexed for administrative purposes to Saxony. But 
he never went further than tins ; and the greatest part of his 
brave Polish soldiery jiborished in the disastrous retreat from 
Moscow. Their commander, Marshal Pirga Poniatowski, “ the 
last hope of Jhe Poles/' was^ drowned • while swimming his 
horse Across tlvi river Elster in the flight from Lcipsic, after 
the three. days' Battle of the Nations. The troopers whom 
Napoleon took with him, after his abdication, to be his escort in 
Elba, werc^all IVjlish lancers of his Guard ; and they slfed their 
blood in vain for him fo^ the last time on the field of Waterloo. 

At the Congress of Vienna the gieat PowQrs of Europe very 
nearly came to blows over the remains of Poland ; but finally 
Russia got the. lion's sbare, Englanci and France, who wished 
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for the restoration of Poland, unconsciously played into the 
hands of Russia, by stipulating for the re-establishment of 
the Polish kingdom. wi,th its own separate government, laws 
and army, but under the Russian, Crown, as the kingdom of 
Hungary was under the Emperor of Austria : and this arrange- 
ment was finally come to, Prussia and Austria having to be 
content with what they got at the first partition. The city 
of iCracow was made an independent Republic, under the 
protection and safeguard of the three assassins of Polish 
nationality. 

These Arrangements worked exactly as might have been 
expected. The Czar Nicholas ignored the Polish constitution, 
and goaded the Poles into a rebellion, which was crushed with 
merciless severitj^. It was on this occasion that the Russian 
Field Marshal Paskicwitch, after the horrors of an assault and 
sack which rivalled the storming of the Poiisfi capital by 
Suwarrovv, penned his laconic despatched to his Imperial 
Master ; Order reigns in Warsaw a modern ,and Muscovite 
version of— 

“ Solitudinem faciunt, Pacem appellant,’' 

They make a Solitude, and call u Peace.” 

Russia thus secured by, far the largest share of the old 
kingdom of Polz^nd, which was turned into a province of the 
Czar's Empire and paternally governed, like the rest of it, by 
the knout and the rod. 

In 1846 a general conspiracy was discovered for an uprising 
in Poland, which had its head quarters in the free city of 
Cracow, and this served as a pretext for the extinction of the 
last remnant of Polish nationality, and the incorporation of 
the ancient capital with thjj Austrian dominions. It is worthy 
of note that, in the abortive insurrection which flamed up on 
this occasion, the Polish peasantry sided with the Austrian 
government againsj. their noble countrymen. 

During the Crimean War, in spite of the favourable oppor- 
tunity then presented to them, the Poles remained pefectly 
quiescent, crushed under the iron weight of Nicholas* des- 
potism : but utvJer the milder rule pf his son and successor 
Alexander, the exfnring embers of Polish nationality flamed 
up for the last time. The removal of repression led to mani- 
festations of the patriotic spirit, which in brought on 

renewed repression, and this caused revolt. The patriots took 
to a guerilla warfare in 1863, but the movement was quelled* 
with Rlassian severity, and ever since, the policy has been pursued, 
of ruthlessly stamping out every vestige of national spirit 
and feeling in l^ussian Poland. Prussian Poland has been for 
the most part Germanised : and we have lately seen the few 
Polish members in the Reichsrath unanimously supporting 
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tlie new Ge^an Army Bill. In that discordant congeries of 
peoples and races which goes to make up the Austrian Empire, 
thp Ruthenians, or Red Russians of Galicia, are wellTaffected 
to their rferman masters, wHom tliQy regard as their deliverers 
from the tyranny of the Polish nobility : just as the Musalman 
population of the Punjab regard the English as their deli- 
verers from the Sikhs : but in the case of a war between the 
two Empires, the sympathies of the Ruthenians, as well as 
those of the southern Sclaves, would naturally be on the 
side of the Russian.s ; and this might prove a considerable 
source of danger to the dual Monarchy. • 

Mr. Morfill’s History of Poland may be read as an epitaph. 
Polish and I-itlmanian nationality is being gradually absorbed 
into that of Sclavonic Russia, and in the revolutionary dens 
of Paris and fvondon, the Nihilist and the Anarchist have 
taken the place of the once familiar figure of the noble and 
needy Polish patriot. Poland’s old , enemy, Turkey, has taken 
lier place as ^the sick member of the European body politic, 
and the eagles are gathered round her moribund form* in expec- 
tant conclave Already the Sultan’s dominions have under- 
gone their first partition at the Congress of Berlin. 

F. H. Tyrrell, Major-General. 



Art. VIII— the ORIGINAL INHABITANTS 
OF INDIA.* 

W E shall first try to indicate broadly the position which 
Dr. Oppcrt’s *vvork holds in the history of Oriental- 
ism ; then give some account of the conclusions he has 
reached, and the method he has followed ; and, lastly, point 
to certain limitations ih this method, which will probably 
make it» necessary to modify Dr. Oppert*s conclusions in two 
main directions. 

First* as to the position of Dr. Oppert’s work. As far as 
the history of Orientalism and the study of Indian peoples 
are concerned, we may divide the woik 9/ Dr. Oppert’s 
predecessors into two great periods — the work of' the Calcutta 
School, and the work of the Indo-Germanic School. 

Beginning with the Toundation of the Asiatic Society by 
Sir Wilkam Jones and his colleagues, in 1784, the Calcutta 
School carried on its work for a generation ; and gathered 
together a mass of material in every region of Indian research, 
including much purely ethnographical material — material, that 
is, relating to "the history, and social and religious life of tl\e 
Indian peoples. The largest and most important separate work 
in this field, is Colonel Tod’s Annals of Rajasthan ; atid 
Colonel Tod’s work illustrates admirably the most valuable 
characteristic of the Calcutta School — a deep sympathy with 
the Indian* peoples, and a real and close knowledge of them ; 
a knowledge drawn from daily intercourse, and an intimacy 
which has never since beeg equalled. 

Wherever the writers of the Calcutta School confine themselves 
to recording their personal observations, whether of peoples or of 
philosophers, their evidence is of the highest value, and is 
superior to any work that has been done by their successors. 
But the Calcutta School laboured under two very serious 
disabilities ; disabilities^ which both sprang from the same 
cause. They ahad inherited a series,of "traditions as to the age 
and origin of maA and thesvorld, which have, since their day, 
been entirely discarded. They believed that the utmost age of 
the human race, and even of fhe universe, w^s something less 
than six thousand years ; and they believed that, some four 
thousand years ago, the whole human race was renewed from 
a sittgle family ; in other words, they believed tlKit the human 
race was ethnically uniform about four thousand years ago ; 
and that all djvergence of race, must have its origin about 

On the original inhabitants of Bharata-varsa or India ; Gustav 
Oppert, Ph. D., London, 1^93 ♦ ‘ • 
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that date. \Jfe need not recapitulate the evidence which now 
leads us to believe that the human race must have an antiquity 
of •hundreds of thousands, and mo.^t probably millions of 
years ; instead of the six thousand years believed in by the 
Calcutta School, We need only say that all the evidence 
points to an even furtlier extension of our already enormous 
estimate of main'antiquity ; the largest Hmit hitherto assigned 
to the human race, is, probably, that of M. de Quatrefages, 
the famous French ethnologist, who conjectures that the origin 
of man must be sought in the Secondary Age of Geology ; 
and this would give to man more millions of years than one 
would care to mention. ^ 

The second disabilit}' of the Calcutta School is the fact 
that they had no clear perception of ethnjcAl science. And 
here it may not be out of place to illustrate what we mean 
by ethnical science — the science of race — ,as distinguished 
from ethnography, which is chiefly Goucerned with the social 
and [eligious fife of various races It is a fact of common 
observation that the human .race is not uniform ; 'that all 
peoples in all countries do not belong to a single physical type. 
This* simple fact is the basis of ethnical science, which seeks 
to give an account of the various physical types, their 
characteristic differences, and their relations to each other. 
The work of classification is still far from complete. It is met 
by a difficulty which is common to every region of natural 
classification ; this difficulty springs from the fact that nature 
never produces two individuals exactly the sapie in all 
paiticulars ; and that, therefore, any general description will 
not exactly fit all the members of any group, however closely 
allied they may be. e 

But there are certain striking wucharacteristics which are 
possessed, with slight variations, by large ^groups, families, 
and races of men ; and ethnical science seeks to describe these 
striking chauacteiistics, and to make them the basis of a general 
classification of the whole human race. 

One of the most striking characteristics which divides the 
human race into a few gix^at groups, is^ col^;)ur'^ for instance, 
broadly speaking, the peoples of Europci arc white ; the 
peoples of China*are yellow ; the^ peoples of equatorial Africa 
are black ; and tjiie natives of South America are red. Then, 
within the^ great divisions, we find lesser distinctions of 
colour. In Europe, the northern division of ^the white^race, 
which center? round Scandinavia, is distinguished by or 
reddish hair and blue eyc^ ; the white raecS of Central Europe 
is distinguished by yellow or yellow-brown hair and grey eyes ; 
the white race of Southern Europe is distinguished by black 
hair and black eye^s. And this subdivision seems to strike, 
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in a minor key, the chord of the larger subdivis?;jn into wliite, 
red, yellow, and black races ; as though each great race had 
a series of sub-races, whicli repeated, in a less marked form, the 
shades of difference between the great races. 

So much for colour. Another very marked distinction 
between the races is the form of the skull ; the most easily 
distinguished characteristic of which is tlie • relation of the 
breadth of the skull to its length. So that there are races 
with very long skulls — dolicho-cephalous races ; races with 
very shart skulls — bracny-cephalous races, and races with 
skulls of 'a medium form — ortho-ceplialous And there seems 
to be a connexion, not quite clear and completely grasped as 
yet, between the form of skull and the colour of the race. For 
the black races have, generally speaking, very long skulls ; 
the yellow races have short or round skulls ; and the white 
races generally stand somewhere between these extremes. As 
far as we know, the red races have also longish skulls ; though 
probably not so long as the extreme black type. Now the 
value of these characteristics, signs of race-difference and 
race-relation, depends on their permanence. What evidence 
have we of the permanence of skull-form and colour? "The 
evidence for the permanence of skull-form is very great and 
is constantly being added to. We may illustrate it by a simple 
example. We often find that the form of the skulls of people 
inhabiting any locality is exactly the same as the form of the 
skulls in the oldest grave yards and burial mounds ; and in 
many case^ where very old skulls have been found, in 
limestone-caves, and gravel-beds, they liavc exactly the same 
character as the skulls of the present inhabitants of the same 
locality. This identity hrs been proved in the case of skulls 
which must be hundreds of thousands of years old ; jud|[ing 
from their position in certain geological formations. So that 
everything tends to shew that when a race remains isolated, the 
form of the skull remains the same over extremely long pe’riods. 

As to colour, our evidence is not so complete. And yet we 
have two very convincing classes of evidence. The evidence 
of ancient pictures, and the evidence of ancient writers. In 
Egypt there are .pictures several thousand years old, in which 
the different colours of various races were very carefully 
represented. And wherever we can certainly -identify ttie races, 
as in the case of the Negroes, we find that, aft^r a lapse of 
several thousanji years, the colours are the same. 

Then we have many descriptions of the colour of races in 
classical authors ; and their close relation to the colour of the 
races inhabiting the same localities at the present day 
strengthens our belief in the permanence of race-colour during 
very long periods. 
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We have, tl^ferefore, two chief characteristics to distinguish 
difference of race ; the form of the skull, and the colour of 
the* skin. ’-We know both to be fatrly permanent through 
periods of several thousand years. The . skin-colour is the 
easiest to distinguish ; the skull-form is the more reliable, 
because, as far as wc know, climate can have no effect on the 
form of the skull, except during enormously long periods. 
And even the effect of climate on colour is generally exaggerat- 
ed, and may be largely eliminated by careful observation. The 
chief effect of climate in colour is the gradual darkenihg of the 
complexion by sun-burn ; but this darkening produces a 
different effect on different original colours. For example, if a 
white race, a red race, and a yellow race are exposed to a tropic- 
al climate for two or three thousand years, th6 complexions of 
all three will l*c much darker, owing to the influence of 
sunburn. But the white race will be white-brown ; the red 
race will be red-brown ; and the yellow race will be yellow- 
browg ; in other words, they will be as easily distiguish- 
ed as they were originally, Sfnd a curious fact is fliat very 
young children tend to revert to the original colour of their 
race.* But the full meaning of this reversion, and much more 
that relates to skin colour, is still imperfectly understood, 
a 4 id must remain so till much more evidence is collected and 
classified. 

*We have spoken of isolated races. But races are not always 
isolated ; what, then, becomes of our characteristic distinctions 
in the case of mixture of races? As far as skull form is con- 
cerned, our evidence is still imperfect. And, in the case of 
colour, it is probable that popular observation is very much in 
advance of strictly scientific classifica«tion. In countries where 
a group of widely different races have met, and where a certain 
amount of race mixture has taken place, .as in India and 
North America, it is a matter of common observation that the 
elements of admixture, and even their ratio can be easily and 
certainly distinguished. In America, there is no possible con- 
fusion between Mulattos, the offspring of admixture between a 
black and a white race ; ‘Mestizoes, between a vVhite and a red 
race ; Zambos or Cafusos, between a red and a black race. And 
the existence o£ words like Anadroon'and Octoroon shows 
how easify and certainly even the degree of intermixture can 
be distinguished. The same thing applies to India. It is still 
a doubtful point how far these intermediate races are perma- 
nent ; and Bow far they tend to die out, or to revert to one or 
other of the original types which they sprang from. 

The completion and classification of these observations and 
others of a like character, is the object of ethnical science. 
And we trace one of the great defects of the Calcutta School 
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to the fact that they had hardly any idea of fchis*i}cience, as its 
development is still of quite recent date. The other defect of 
their work was their ignorance o^the true antiquityof man. ‘In 
other words, Sir William Jones, Colonel Tod and their col- 
leagues did not know that the antiquity of man is enormous, pro- 
bably extending over millions of years ; and they did not know 
that the physical chctracter of races is practically permanent 
for thousands of years, after the influence of climate has been 
allowed for ; after acclimatisation is complete. We may illus- 
trate bot*n these defects from Colonel Tod's Annals of Rajas- 
than. Colonel Tod saw no objection to correcting the chro- 
nology of the Rajputs by the light of Archbishop Ussher’s views 
as to the antiquity of the world ; and he saw no objection 
to identifying tVie Rajputs with all kinds of races in Europe 
and Asia, though he had no evidence at all as ^to their real 
ethnical identity. The type of tliis form of mistake is the 
myth of the Scythians, with whom Colonel Tod tried to iden- 
tify the Rajputs ; because he quite failed to*^ realise thfit we 
know nothing whatever, in a strictly ethnical sense, as to who 
the Scythians are ; and, therefore, attempt to identify them 
with any other race is dangerous in the extreme. 

In India, the, Calcutta School had no successors. No second 
generation of equal ability carried on the work so splendidly be- 
gun. The mantle of Indian orientalism passed to Europe, to the 
brilliant group of scholars whom we may call the Indo-Gcrmanic 
School. This German school was distinguished by aclmirablcsclio- 
larship, and inexhaustible patience and industry. The analysis 
of Sanskrit Grammar, the classification of cognate languages, 
the editing of excellent texts, the construction of concordances 
and dictionaries, were carrfed on by the Indo-Germanic School, 
with indefatigable enthusia’;im and conspicuous success, iJut it 
must be confessed that the Indo-Germanic School, being quite 
unacquainted with India, and with Indian peoples, was .often 
led into conjectures and hypotheses which the earher Calcutta 
School would never have bepn guilty of. We need only touch 
on one of these hypotheses. 

After Bopp,”accepting thp brillianf^suggestion of Sir William 
Jones, had worked^out the relations between Sanskrit and the Eu- 
ropean tongues, Gre'ck, Latin, '-Celtic, and the ‘rest, the view was 
put forward that the evidently close relations between these 
tongues could only be accounted for by an originalr identity of 
race( that the^speakers of all these tongues had originally been 
the same people, inhabiting the same locality. Central Asia was 
pointed to as the most likely centre of dispersion, considering the 
present positiort of the speakers of these tongues ; and a con- 
crete account of the original unity and subsequent divisions and 
migrations of > he Proto.»- Aryan family was put forward, and 
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gradually att^sined the appearance of great scientfic certainty. 
We were told that the ancestor of the Indian Aryans after see- 
ing. his brothers depart towards the setting sun, had descend- 
ed from the Hindu-Kush to th^ plains of India ; and that the 
speakers of Aryan languages in India, the speakers of languages 
derived from the Sanskrit, were the descendants of this primi- 
tive ancestor. The clearest expression of this Indo-Germanic 
hypothesis was reached, when we were told that the task of 
governing India was rendered distinctly easier by the dis- 
covery that the same blood flowed in the veins of thd English 
soldier and dark Bengali. 

Jdere was a clear and definite statement, which fairly illus- 
trated the whole work of t*he Indo-Germanic School, so far as 
the study of Indian peoples is concerned ; just 5s the myth of 
the Scythiansjll^strates the work of the Calcutta School. We 
should be extremely grateful to the formulatcr of this belief in 
the blood-kinship between the English soldier and the dark 
Bengali, because, once the result of the Indo-Gcrmanic re- 
searches were formulated in such a clear and concrete shape, it 
became immediately evident that its conclusions were unten- 
able,® and that its methods, as far as the Indian peoples and 
their classification was concerned, were inadequate. This in- 
adequacy arose, as wc have seen, from the fact tliat the scholars 
of the Indo-Gcrmanic School were in no case familiar with the 
InQian peoples ; for, had they even had a very slight fami- 
liarity with tlie Indian peoples, they would have known that, 
ethnically speaking, the lacc identity of the English ^foldier and 
the dark Bengali is as difficult to accept as tlie race identity 
between the Chinese and the Negro, or the European and the' 
red races of America ; although, in North America, the white, 
yellotv, red, and black races for th£ most part speak the same 
Aryan language — English. 

Let us say here, once for all, that, in pointing to distinctions 
of colour between various races, we have no intention at all of 
making a distinction between ‘ superior ^ and ‘ inferior ’ races, 
or of exalting one colour at the expense of another. For ethno- 
lc>Sy> there is no such t1iii>g as ^ superior ’ or ; inferior * colour ; 
all colours are equal ; each colour is accompanied by qualities 
which are not present in the same, degree ift the case of any 
other ; aild each is, therefore, in this particular, the most excel- 
lent. ^ 

To return to the work of the Indo-Germanic Suchool: — as the 
myth of the Scythians shows us at once how weak is the ethni- 
cal and chronological sci^se in the Calcutta School, so the 
identification of the English and Bengali races by the Indo-Ger- 
manic School shows us that the method of that school is imper- 
fect, and that no Sound .knowledge of 4:he Indian peoples can 
be reached along these lines. 
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Here, then, we begin to appreciate the position c/Dr. Oppert’s 
work on the Original Inhabitants of India. Dr. Oppert is fami- 
liar with the critical methods of the Indo-Germanic, School, and 
with their high ideal of criticism. And he is also familiar with 
. the peoples of India, and the work of the best observers of the 
Indian peoples, from Colonel Tod to the writers of the present 
day. Dr, Oppert, therefore, unites the best qualities of the 
Calcutta and Indo-Gcrmanic Schools ; and thus we have a right 
to expect that his work will be very valuable. 

Before ‘ recording Dr, Oppert’s conclusions, we may enquire, 
for a moment, whether he is free from the disabilities whicli 
marked the work of the two previous schools of orientalism : 
their deficient sense of ethnical science and of chronology. On 
the ninth page of his work, we find Dr. Oppert writing : 
‘‘ However considerable and apparently irrecoi'y:ileable may ap- 
pear the differences exhibited by the various Gauda-Dravidian 
tribes in their physical stru.cture and colour, all these differences 
can be satisfactorily accounted for by the physical localities 
they inhabited, by the various occupations they followed, and 
by the political status which regulated their domestic and social 
habits.” It is evident, from this sentence, that Dr. Oppert has 
not realised what a mass of evidence has been gathered to- 
gether by ethnical research on this very question of physical 
structure and colour ; and, further, has not realised that, broadly, 
speaking, this evidence tends to a directly opposite conclusion, 
tends to show that differences of physical structure -and colour 
are permanent through extremely long periods. 

Dr. Oppert tells us, in his preface, that the object of his 
work is to prove, from existing sources, so far as they are 
available, that the original inhabitants of India, with the 
exception of a small minority of foreign immigrants, all 
belong to one and the same race, branches of which are spread 
over the continents of Asia and Europe,, and which is also 
known as Finnish-Ugrian, or Turanian. 

This declaration confirms our opinion that, when Dr. Oppert 
speaks of races and identity, "^he is not using these terms in a 
strictly ethnical sense ; nor with a clear realisation of strictly 
ethnical evidence.* Fora ciear realisation of strictly ethnical 
evidence shews us that this^ expression, the Finnish-Ugrian, 
or Turanian race, is not an ethnical expression at all ; and 
was never reached along the lines of purely ethnical evidence. 
The ^older of ^these two terms is Turanian ; and Us history is 
somewhat as follows : — * Iran and Turan * were the old Persian 
terms for the children of light an^ the children of darkness, 
the ‘ chosen people and the barbarians, * the Persians, that is, 
and their foreign foes. 

After the philologists of the Iqdo-Germanic School had 
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elaborated Ihe relations of the * Aryan’ ^nd ‘ Semitic* languages, 
they came to perceive clearly •that these two groups of lan- 
guages stood out clear and sharp from among the other tongues 
of the world. Falling naturally into the old classification of 
the children of light, the chosen people, on the one side, 
and the children of darkness, the barbarians, on the other, 
they decided to group the remaining languages of the world, as 
far as they were then known, under the general name Turanian. 
This was always a purely negative term ; when a fanguage 
was called Turanian, it was simply meant that it was neither 
Aryan nor Semitic ; and there is no doubt at all that languages 
as different from each other in every quality substance and 
form as Englisl^ is from Arabic, were grouped under the 
general term ^Turanian, merely as a tempf)rary expedient 
pending a better and fuller underi^taiiding of the languages 
and their character. 

It is, therefore, clear that, ev.en where language is coheerned, 
the word Turanian had merely a negative value ; it showed 
what* languages were not, rather than what they were. Apply- 
ing the name Turanian to the peoples of India whom 
Dr. Oppert calls Gauda-Dravidians, we see tHat this simply 
amounts to saying they are neither Aryan nor Semitic ; 
a oonclusion of a certain negative value, it is true, if we have any 
clear idea of whom we mean by Aryan and Semitic races ; 
but a conclusion which does not help us at all to say^ who the 
Gauda-Dravidians are. 

Rather more serious objections may be raised against 
Dr, Oppert’s calling the Gauda-Dif^vidians Finnish-Ugrian; 
just because the latter term has a^ slightly more certain and 
definite meaning than the term Turanian, which, as we have 
seen, has no definite meaning at all. Wc *all have a fairly 
clear idea of whom we mean by the Finns, though the origin 
of the name* is far from clear, as we have seen it asserted that 
it cannot be Finnish, because the* initial letter represents a. 
sound foreign to the Finns themselves. The name Ugrian is 
generally identified with Cngarian Vengflan, two names 
applied to the Hungarians, and the name* “ Finnish-Ugrian 
race ** implies that* the Finns ancf their kindred are related 
to the Hungarians ; an inference on which considerable doubt 
maybe cast, t>y both linguistic and ethnical science. 

If, following Dr. Oppert, we were to call the Gau*da-DravidRans 
members of tne “ Finnish Ugrian ” race, we should imply, 
first, that the kinship of*the Finns and Ugrijins had been 
established on clear ethnical evidence ; secondly, that the 
unity of the races wjicm Dr. Oppert calls “ Gauda-Dravidian ’* 
had also been established on clear ethnical evidence ; and, 
thirdly, that the identity of ethnical character between the 
VOL. XCIX.j 
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Finnish-Ugrian group '0» the one hand, and the Gauda- 
Dravtdian group, on the othi^r, if id also been established on 
clear ethnical evidence. 

None of these three propositions have been proved, or are 
at all near to being proved ; and I must confess that, after 
examining members of the Finnish, Hungarian, and Gauda^ 
Dravidian Indian races, from the stand point of ethnical science, 
it appears to me that ' they will rather be proved to belong 
to four (^ite distinct race types, than to a simple homogeneous 
race, as Dr. Oppert seems to believe. When Dr. Oppert writes 
that ‘^the vast majority of the Indian population belonged 
to the same- race as did the ancient Akkadians and Chaldeans,”* 
ive feel at once that he does not quite fully realise the value of 
ethnical evidence ; because, when it is said that, at the present 
moment, we have not a particle of evidence as to who, 
ethnically, the Chaldeans and Akkadians were, it becomes 
clear that the assertion of their ethnical identity with some 
other race is at present incapable of proof 

We are therefore led to conclude that, when Dr. Oppert 
calls the Gauda-Dravidians (the original inhabitants of India) 
Turanians, he*" simply means that, in his opinion, they are 
neither Aryans nor Semites ; and, if we give these two terms 
their usual popular meaning, Dr. Oppert’s conclusion is un- 
doubtedly true. 

But when Dr. Oppert tries to identify the original inhabitants 
of India, §s a whole, with other speciHc races the Finns and 
their kindred ; the Ugrians or Hungarians ; the Akkadians and 
Chaldeans ; we are forced to conclude that he is doing so in 
the entire absence of ethnical evidence ; that his conclusion 
is simply a personal opinion, apparently based on the appli- 
cation of the name Turanian to all these peoples ; and the name 
Turanian has, as we have seen, no positive value and no definite 
meaning at all. * 

The word Chaldean lead<i us to the question of chronology. 
We find Dr. Qppert writing :-t- " In summing up the evidence 
derived from the Biblico.-Chaldeah account of the deluge, 
assuming it to have been local and to have extended only 
over Mesopotamia and the contiguous countries, the Indian 
description of it must either have emanated from direct 
communications made by the descendants of survivors, or from 
repofts which' events of such magnitude necessarily produce. 
As the Aryans had not yet entered India at such an early 
date, Manu could not have been iu India, nor could the ark 
have landed on the Himalaya, or elsewhere in this country. ” 

This passage, which illustrates the chronological tendencies 
of Dr. Oppert’s work better than any other, contains three 
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assumption^ : first, that the Biblico-Chal3ean deluge and Manu's 
deluge refer to the same eve!)t, while exactly the contrary 
has been held by a majority of scholars, and we know that 
there have been many deluges in the history of the world. 
Secondly, it is assumed that there is some evidence for the 
date of the Biblico-Chaldean deluge, a rather misleading phrase, 
as the Biblical and Chaldean dates idiffer enormously, the 
one being some two thousand five hundred year^^ before 
our era ; the other about forty thousand years before it 
Thu'diy, the statement that the Aryans had not yet enter- 
ed India at such an early date — whether four or forty 
thousand years ago, we are not told — is open* to this objec* 
tion : it assumgs#what date the Aryans did enter India — an 
assumption which is exactly contrary to the facts, as we 
have far less knowledge of the period Avhen the Aryans entered 
India than of the* period when the Toltecs entered Mexico, or 
when ^he Maoris entered New Zealand ; and this fact* of our 
ignorance cannot be too clearly realised. 

We "are led to conclude, therefore, that Dr. Oppert does not 
sufficiently realise the difficulties of ethnical evidence and 
ethpical proof ; and, further, that he does not sufficiently 
realise our complete ignorance as to the date of the beginnings 
of Indians life ; nor the fact that all the views put forward by 
the early schools of orientalism were based upon a quite 
erroneous tradition of the recentness of the beginning of the 
whole human race ; a tradition which we have left behind long 
ago. Once we realise the enormous antiquity of man, we 
may come to recognise the possibility# of an enormous anti- 
equity for some or many of the Indian jjeoples. And, without a 
realisation of the enormous antiquity of man, we shall be able 
to form no sound conclusions on the evidence as* to the possible 
antiquity of any single race or group of races. We have 
dwelt at some length on these two questions — ethnical evidence 
and chronology — with reference to* Dr. Oppert^s book, just 
because we believe by far*thq greater part of Dr. O^^pert’s book 
to be excellent and enduring work; work of such ^alue as to mark 
the beginning of a new era of Indian orientaHsm, founded on 
direct and compreK^nsive study o^ the Indian peoples them- 
selves. The work of the two great schools of Indian orientalism 
whose results* we have briefly touched on, is marred by these 
two errors — deficient ethnical sense, and a deficient sense^of 
the enormous antiquity of man. And the confusions springing 
from these two radical errors have lasted more than a century. 

It would, therefore, be a matter for extreme regret, if Dr, 
Oppert’s book, which, we believe, marks ^the beginning of a 
new era, should carry on into the work of* that n^ era, the 
same errors which have already been so fruitful in confusion. 
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Let us now turn to Dr. Oppert’s conclusions,. recognising 
their necessary limitations in tl-ese two directions ; recognising 
that Dr. Oppert> in speaking of races, means, not groups 
united by a common ethnical character, but groups united by 
common culture, common language, common religion, and a 
common name. 

Dr. Oppert gives tq the older strata of Indian races which 
preceded the Aryans, the general name of Bharatas, because 
the BhaVatas were, in olden times, the most numerous and most 
honoured representatives of these older races ; after whom 
the country received its name. Bharatavarsha, or Bh^iratavarsha, 
the land of the^ Bharatas. Dr. Oppert considers the Bharatas 
essentially a race of mountaineers, and believes their name is 
intimately connected with the Gauda-Dravidian root para, pdrai, 
mountain. , . 

The Bharatas divided at an early date into two great sec- 
tions, v^hich were known in antiquity as Kuru^Panchilas, and 
Kauravas and B&ndavas, and afterwards as Gaudians and 
Dravidians, and as Kuruvas or Kurumbas, and Mallas or 
Malayas. All these names Dr. Oppert derives from words 
meaning mountain, thus supporting his view that the Bharatas — 
the pre-Aryan peoples of India, — were essentially a race of 
mountaineers. However nearly related these tribes wer<5 to 
each other, they never lived together in close friendship, and, 
although they were not always perhaps at open war, yet feel- 
ings of distrust and aversion seem always to have prevailed. 

“ Though positive evidence in favour of my assertions," writes 
Dr. Oppert,* “ was very difficult to obtain, still, it was incum- 
bent on me to verify my statements by the best means, avail- 
able. In order to do so, I had to betake myself to the 
fields of language and religion, which, in matters of this kind, 
are the most reliable and precious sources of information. For 
language and religion manifest in a peculiar manner the 
mental condition of men, •and though both differ in their aim 
and result, yet the mind which directs and animates both is 
the same, so that, though they work in different grooves, the 
process of thinking is in both identical. Besides the mental 
character, we must not neglect the physical ‘complement which 
is supplied by ethnology, and in this case the physical evidence 
of ethnology supports thoroughly the conclusions at which I 
ha^l arrived from consulting the language and religion of the 
inhabitants of India." 

In spite of, this conclusion, we ^lave failed to find any ade- 
quate proof, in the ethnical evidence quoted by Dr. Oppert, 
of the unity of race of the Indian peoples whom he calls 
Gauda-Draviidians, and of their race-relationship with northern 
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Turanian peoples Indeed, the evidence quoted seems td us 
to point in an opposite direction. Let us mention only two 
or three instances. 

In discussing the relations of the Todas of the Nilgiri Hills, 
Dr. Oppert -quotes the statement t)iat'“this remarkable race 
differs in almost every essential respect from all other tribes of 
the natives of Hiiidiistan* f and fuither .speaks of “ their fine 
and striking appeaiance so different fiom that of other races. ^ i* 
From other authoriiirs, vve kimvv that characteristics of the 
Todas are gieat height, fair colour, occasional blue, grey, 
or hazel eyes, and abundant ciuly hrjir. A little further on 4 
Dr. Oppert quotes a description of the Mullu Kurumbas, who 
are “ small in stature, and have a squalid and soinevVhat un- 
coqth appearance from their peculiar physiognomy, wild mat- 
ted hair, and almost nude bodies. They are, as a body, sickiy- 
looking, pot-bellied, large-mouthed, prognath^'^ns, with pro- 
minent out-.stanjing teeth and thick lips.'' Wc are further 
told that the l^uiuinbas are an “ almost dwarfish race ; and 
again, that “ the hair of both sexe;? iitand out matted like a 
moj), and their sfomplexion is very dark,”|| Wc are t( Id that 
the Kotas have “a ca>pper cplor,” 1 [ and that tl^e Kliius. or 
Cooroos, ‘^are natuiallyof a bamboo colour,"^* that is, appa- 
iciUl)f, pale yellow. 

Now the ethnical difficulties in considering the tall, fair 
Tgdas, the dwai/ish, black Kurumbas, the copper coloured, or 
rcrl Kotas, and the jnesumably yellow Kurus as members of 
the* same cthnicrd group, arc so great as to be al incest insur- 
mountable. Wc should like to see this evidence supplemented 
in every case by a series oi skull measui cments, and^a precise 
description of colour ; the word fair, as applied to the Todas, 
is very nnsati-.factory and inadequate to suppoit his view of 
, the ethnical identity of the Gauda Dia^^idian races. Dr. O^jpert 
.fuither quotes-f--!" Mr. Ridley's Tnkfis and Cashes of Bengal : 
“ The data thus obtained fiom six thousand peisons, represent- 
ing eighty-nine of the leading castes and trh>es in Noithein 
India from ll^c B ly of Bengal to the frontiers of Afghanistan, 
enable us to distinguish two extreme types of feature and 
physique, which may be provisionally dcsciibed as Aryan and 
DiMvidian. A third ty|:)c,» which in some i;c.s[Dfccts may be 
l(.>oked upon as intermediate between these twQ. while in other 
and perhaps the, most important points ft can hardly be 
deemed In 3 ian at 4ill, is found along the northern and eastern 
borders of l^ngal , . . Tiiis type. , . . may conveniently be 
described as Mongoloid.” . . 

As Mr. Risfey's conclusions apply only to Northern Iirdia, 
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they do not, of course, touch the question of the race identity 
of the Kotas, Todas, Kurumbas, and Kurus, nor weaken what 
we have said about the great difficulties of establishing this 
race-identity along sound ethnical lines. But what they do 
prove is that theie arc immense ethnical difficulties in the 
way of connecting the Mong(?floid races, who are generally 
called Northern Turanians, with the Dravidian races who are 
sometimes called Southern Turanians. 

Thus almost all the only clear ethnical evidence which Dr, 
Oppert quotes, militates against his theoiy of the race-unity 
of the “Turanian peoi^les and also against the race-unity 
of the S*^)uthern Indian tribes whom Dr. Oppert classifies as 
Gauda-Draviclians\ 

Let us now return to Dr. Oppert's summary of his con- 
clusions, Dr Oppei t writes ‘ The principal Gaiida-Dravi- 
dian tiibcs wh*.) live scattered over the length and breadth 
of the vast Indian Continent arc, in order to establish 
their mutual kinship, separately introduced into this dis- 
cussion. . . 

In pursuing the ramifications of the Bha^atan, or Gauda- 
Dravidmn, population throughout the peninsula, I hope 
I have been able to point out the connexion existing be- 
tween several tribes apparently widely different from '‘each 
other. I have tiicd thus to identify the so-called Pariahs of 
Southern India with the old Dravidian mountaineers and to 
establish their relationship to the Bhars, lhahins, Mlias Mahers, 
Pah^rias, Paiavftri, Paradas and other tribes; all tliese tiroes 
forming, as it weic, the fiist layer of the ancient Dravidian 
deposit. In a similar manner I have identified the Chand&las 
with the first section of the Gaiidian race which was reduced 
to abject slavery by the Aryan invaders, and shown their 
connection with the ancient Kandalas and the present Gonds. 
In addition to this, I tiu‘7t I have proved that such apparently, 
different tribes as the Mallas, Pallas, Pallavas, Balias, Bhillas 
and others are one and all offshoots of the Dravidian branch, 
and that the Kolis, Kois, Khonds, Kodagas, Koravas Kurumbas 
and others really belong to the Gaudian division, both branches 
forming in reality on!}- portions of one and the same people, 
whom I prefer^to call, as I have Sc*id,'Bharatas, Where there 
is so much room for conjecture, it is easy enough, of course, 
to fall into error, smd I shall , be prepared to be told that many 
of my conclusions are erroneous and the hypothesis on which 
they are built fanciful. But though iDuch of ,what I have 
written may be shown to be untenable, I shall yet be satisfied 
if irt the main, I establish my contention, and' I shall deem 
myself amply repaid for my labor if I succeed in restoring the 
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Gaudtan and the Dravidian to those rights and hoaor^ of 
which they have so long been deprived.”* 

We learn, a little further on, the precise meaning Dr. Oppert 
gives to the names Gaudian and Dravidian. “ The two special 
Gauda-Dr^. vidian terms for mountain,'’+ he writes “ are Mata, 
(Malai, Pdr Pdrdi, etc.^, and Ko ( Kouda, Kuru, Kunru, Kora, 
etc.y Both kinds of expressions are widely used and prevail 
throughout India. Hence are derived the names of the Mallas, 
Mdlas, Mdlavas, Matayas, etc., and of the Koyis Kddulu, 
Kondas, Gondas, Gaudas, Kuruvas, tie. I shall in future call 
those tribes whose names are derived from mala Dravidians, 
and those whose names are derived from ko, Gaudians.” 

We shall not follow Dr. Oppert through the learned and 
admirable articles on each of these tribes, which make his 
bdok a real encyclopaedia of the Indian peoples ; but we 
may say, without hesitation, that his comprehensive and care- 
ful work has certainly given to the study of .tife people whom 
he calls GaudiSns and Dravidians, a very much higher position 
than it ever held before in the field of orientalism ; and a 
much closer relation than it ever 'held before to the other 
section of Indfan studies which is most generally concerned 
with Sanskrit literature, and the splendid achievements of 
whaJl we may call, provisionally, the Aryan race. ■ So far 
therefore, the aim of Dr. Oppert’s work has been amply 
fulfilled. 

* Leaving the field of ethnography, Dr. Oppert turns to the 
religions of India ; and it is here that his work becomes most 
original and valuable ; for here, in questions of religion, tlie 
value of purely ethnical evidence is much less important, and 
Dr. Oppert’s wide critical training and equally wide acquain- 
tance with the peoples of Indian, show to the best advantage. 

Dr. Oppert writes : | "In the third part, which treats on 
Indian theogony, I have endeavourfed to give a sliort sketch 
of some of tlie most prominent •features of the Aryan and 
non-Aryan beliefs. After noticing briefly the reverence which 
the Vedic hymns display towards the forces of nature, which 
developes gradually into the acceptance of a Supreme Being 
^Brahman), I go on to show hpw the idea of an impersonal 
God, a perception too high and abstract to be grasped by the 
masses of the populatidh, gradufjly gave •place to the recog- 
nition of a personal Creator, with whom utere associated even- 
tually 4te two •figure-heads of preservafion and destruction, 
all these three together forming the Trimflrti as represented 
by Brahman [masculine Brahma] Vishnu, and Shiva. 

“ About J:he time that the ancient Vedio views bygan to 
undergo a change, and the idea of the existence of a Supreme 
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Spirjjt impressed itself on the minds of the thoughtful, the 
non-Aryan principle of the female energy was introduced 
into the Aryan system. This dogma which originated with 
the Turanian races of Asia, and was thus also acknowledged 
in ancient Babylonia, soon exercised a powerful influence, 
and pervaded the whole religion of the Aryans in India. Its 
symbol was in India the S&lagrama stone, which Vishnu after- 
wards appropriated as his emblem.” 

• The, ‘ Turanians ’ with whom Dr. Oppert believes the doc- 
trine of the female energy to have originated, are the 
Akkadians. We are fairly certain that their language is 
* Turanian ’ ; that is, neither Aryan nor Semitic ; but of their 
race, in thfe strict ethnical sense, we know absolutely nothing ; 
so that we can form no presumption of the relation of their 
race to the doctrine of the female energy. We may also say 
here tliat Dr Oppert may possibly be wrong in saying that 
this doctrine was not of Aryan origin if we include the 
Sclavonic nations in the Aryan family, as Dr. Oppert would 
doubtless do. For among the Sclavs we find undoubted 
traces of a goddess mother very similar to the goddess mother 
whom Dr Oppert shews to be the dominant "power in the 
ancient D'lavidian religion In ancient Russia we have thus 
mother Damp Earth, or mother Fertile Earth as the godc^ess 
mother ; and in ancient Poland and Bohemia we have the 
goddess Dziewanna, or Jivana, Life, etymologically the same 
as the Sanskrit, Jivana, life. 

And in a totally different section of the human race we hav^ 
the same idea ; for the Polynesian peoples, and especially the 
Maories of New Zealand, have the goddess Earth as the great 
mother in their oldest myths. 

Dr. Oppeit continues ; “ I have fuither tried to show how 
the contact with the non-Aryan population affected the belief 
of the Aiyans, and modified some of the features of their 
deities. Btahman was thus-, by assimilating himself with the 
non-Aryan chief-god and demon-king, AiyanSr, transformed 
into a Brahma bhuta, while the very same AiyanSr was 
changed into Shtva in his position as demon-king or Bhilta- 
■nath, and Vishnu became gradually identified by a great 
section of the Bralmianic community with, the female principle 
and taken for U*md.” 

On the subject of Umft, Dr Oppert has written very much 
of great intere.st, but it appears -to us that his conclusions may 
requite to be modified in two directions. Uind, of course, is 
first known to us from the famous story in the<- Kena or 
Talav.i^idra Upanishad. Biahma won a victory for the Devas. 
The Devas exulted in his victory, claiming it as their own. 
Braluna became manifest as a Yaksha ■, the Devas sent Agai 



and Vaya and Indra to learn who this Yaksha was. Agni 
and Vaya failed, and ' had to confess their inferiority to the 
unknown power, Indra approached, and the unknown power 
suddenly disappeared from him. There, in the ether, Indra met 
a woman,, very resplendent, UmA Haimavati, who declared 
to him the secret of the unljnown power, who was Brahma, 
the eternal. 

Shankarachirya, commenting on this passage, tells us that 
Uma is wisdom, in the form of a woman, in the form of 
Uma, (Vidya Umariipini). Sayanacharya, commenting on 
a passage in the Taittiriya Aranyaka, mentions this 
passage, and tells us that Uma is 'the wisdom that reveals 
the eternal. Now there is an Aryan root mn, or oinn, which 
has a whole series of compounds in the Sclavonic languages, 
and this root in compounds umo, has exactly the meaning 
which Shankara and Sayana give to Umfi ^ it means, that 
is, wisdom, knowledge, or intelligence. It rrfay very well be, 
then, that thisnefct appears in Sanskrit as tjma Haimavati, 
the woman very splendid, who reveals the eternal Brahma 
to the Devas, and we could easily supply a hundred instances 
to show the extremely close phonetic relation between Sanskrit 
and the Sclavonic languages, a'closeness which makes it entiiely 
possi^rle that the words mno in the one should become tmA 
in the other ; that wisdom in the one should become the 
goddess wi.sdom in the other. For agny, the common word for 
fire in the Sclavonic languagc.s, has become, in Sanskrit, Agni, 
thq Vedic fiic god, and Jivana, which means life in Sanskrit, 
has become Dx.ievaniia, or Jivana, the goddess life, in the 
Sclavonic tongues. Therefore, it may very well be that Umo, 
wisdom, in Sclavonic, ha.s become Uma, the shining goddess, 
revealer of the eternal, in Vedic Sanskrit. 

Uma is clearly the same as Vach, the feminine word, the 
feminine formative Logos ; the same* as Sarasvati, queen of 
learning; and the .same as Savitii*and the feminine Viiaj. 
Now vach appears in the very earliest of the Vedic hymns. In 
the 164th hymn of the first Mandala, verse 45, we read 

" Chatvilri VHk pariinita p.'idani 

Tdni vidar Biahnianilh yeinatilshinali. ” 

'• vach is defined in* four steps ; the knowers ®fthe eternal, 
who are wise know them.”* And thfs feminipe Vach, defined 
in four padas, or steps, iircsistiyely remimds us of’the four 
steps of Bi;ahma, ifi the Mandfikya’and Chandogya Upanishad 
where we are told oT the fourfold eternal, Brahma Chatushpat 
and the mysfical connexion between Brahma and Vach is here 
very plain, if, we remember the doctrine of tlie emanations 
( srshti) and the position of the feminine word, or feminine 
Logos, in this doctrine. It* is, therefore, clear that the fully 



dev<6k)ped doctfiiie of V4ch Js enormously old, and is probably 
referred to in the first Mandala of the Rig Veda hymns, and 
how great the antiquity of these earliest hymns may be, is 
one of the points about which one would like to speak with 
caution. We can only say that we believe their antiquity to be 
enormous. t 

So that Dr. Oppert’s conclusions as to the absence of the 
goddess mother from the old Vedic religion of the Aryans, 
seem to us to be rather doubtful ; as does his derivation of 
Um4 from Atnma, ‘ mother,’ in the Dravidian languages. It 
is doubtless true that Ainma and Um& were blended together 
as Ambil:& at a later period, and that much of the dark 
character of the Dravidian goddess was attributed to the 
resplendent UmS, the fair lady of wisdom. 

But we believe the truth is, as we 'have suggested, that VSch 
was the negative, receptive, passive energy of the formative 
power from the earliest ages of the Vedic hyrnns ; that V4ch, 
as goddess, of wisdom, is the same as UmA, persohified wisdom ; 
as Umo is wisdom, nqt personified, in the Sclavonic tongues. 
While Amma, the mighty mother, was the earth goddess among 
the Oravidians, with whom some of the darker, earthly ele- 
ments had been associated, as they were with the earth mother 
of the Polynesians. 

When the Aryan and Dravidian peoples met— how many 
ages ago, we cannot even guess — , the similarity of fhe two 
goddess mothers, VAch (the feminine potency of the formative 
power, who is, in the ChhAndogya Upanishad specifically 
identified with Prthivi, earth,) and Amma, the goddess mother 
of the Dravidians, who is tiie earth, was so great that they 
became insensibly blended, in AmbikA the wife or sister of 
Rudra, or Shiva, who had come to be regarded as the repre- 
sentative of the male formative power ; so that his consort 
became fittingly the feminine power, which we know outwardly 
as earth, the all producing goddess. 

When we speaK of mother earth or of mother nature, we 
are not really borrowing a ‘ Turanian ’ idea, whether Akkadian, 
or Chaldean, or Dravidian, as Dr. Oppert would have us 
believe. We are rather drawing a graphic, world-true simile 
from the universal experience of man. We may, however, 
with advantage, quote what Dr. Oppert says of the peculiarly 
. non-Aryan character of the worship of the mother-goddess 
as he finds it among the Dravidian peoples. 

“ The principal deities of the ancient Aryans were of the 
male sex, and their consorts, whatever influence they possessed 
otherwise, derived their power mainly from bemg the wives 
of the great gods. The Aryan pantheon did not admit a 
goddess to .supreme authority, nor did it allow to the wives 



of the gods an equal share in ruling Pallas Athene (MineVva), 
the daughter, and Hera (Juno), the wife of Zeus (JupiterX 
were thus dependent on the will of the chief of the gods, and 
Indicintf Agn^yi and Varun^ni, the wives respectively of Indra^ 
Agni, and Varuna, occupied, as such, in the Veda, only a 
secondary position. But this^principle of male exclusiveness 
tlid not prevail among the Turanian races, for Davkina, the 
lady of the earth, was revered in ancient Babylonia as respect- 
fully as was Ea, the lord of the water, and she was also 
worshipped as the creator of the world. The same idea pre- 
dominates among the Gauda-Dravidi^ns of India, where from 
a far remote period the mother earth, the representative of 
the female energy, was worshipped as the principal deity, and 
where, even at the present day, its substitute, the local (jr^ma- 
devata, is revered as theTounder or creator of each village or 
town, as had been the practice in ancient Babylonia/** 

In another^ glace, Dr. Oppert writes : The fish Cannes 

conceals under his fishy form a human body with human bead 
and feet, and speaks vvitli a human vc^cc. Oannes ... is 
Ea-kin, the god of the deep, as well as of the earth and of 
heaven ; whose special home was Erida, tlie modern Abu 
Shaiirein, on the Persian Gulf, which represented to the 
Cli^dean mind the Ocean, the gieat receptacle of all streams 
and rivers. He emerged from the watery element of the 
gclestial ocean which is personified as the goddess Ziku. As 
consort stands at his side an independent female deity, Dav-ki 
tDav-kiinO, the lady of the earth ; the special gc^ddess of 
Eridu. Each Babyloniati city had its special goddess or 
creatress, as every Indian hamlet and town has its peculicor 
Gr^madevata Ea-kin cilonc knows the supreme name in which 
is ceiUcrcd all divine power.” -f* Tiiis would seem to point 
to a superiority of the male deUy even in the Babylonian 
religion, which apparently militatejj against Dr. OpperPs views. 
Dr. Oppert continues on the subject of the female energy : 
‘‘ This non-x^ryan worship has to such an extent been accepted 
by the Aryan population of India, that almost all important 
sacred places to which pilgrims resoit from the Himalaya 
mountains in the north to Cape Comorin in the south, are 
under the guardianship o5 the principle of femate energy, t, 
of Devi, Kali, or Shakii, etc. The original Gauda-Dravidiaa 
gr^ma-devat^i, \yhich is now also revereti by the Brahmans^ 
is, in mo'?>t of the«e places, represented by, or transformed into, 
an Aryanifjjed kshetra-devat^ This kshetra-devat^, or titular 
deity of a town, district, or country, is acknowledged as a mani- 
festation of Shakti, aifd the worship of these Shaktis is specially 
performed on the eightli iday (As/itami), of the Durg^ puj&. 
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“ Before the Aryan invaders became familiar with the re- 
ligious tenets of their national foes, whose country they had 
conquered, and whom they had reduced to a state of serfdom, 
a considerable period of time must have elapsed. It i45, how- 
ever, probable that the more enlightened and more peacefully 
inclined men of both races came gradually in contact with one 
another and acquired some knowledge of the peculiar tiioughts, 
manners, and customs of their neighbours. This could, to a 
certain extent, be more easily done in those early days, when 
the differences of birth and education had not yet produced 
the intolerant distinctions^ of caste. As soon as intercourse 
between the opposing camps had been established, and had 
led to an' interchange of ideas between the two alien races, 
the minds of the thinking members of the two communities 
began to meditate about, and to assTmilate, doctiines hitherto 
strange to them. ' In this way, I suppose, did the principle of 
the female energy and the worship of Shakti become known 
to the Aryans and enter into their philosophfcal theories, 
naturally in a considerably modified form. For I do not 
believe that any Vedic account of the creation the 129th 
hymn of the 12th [?ioth] Mandala of the Rig-Veda, can 
be rightly interpreted as proving that a belief in such a piin- 
ciple existed among the ancient Aryan population of India. 
No doubt Dyaiis and Prihivt appear in the Rig-Veda, respect- 
ively, as god of heaven and goddess of earth, and are called 
father and mother ; but this latter expression admits of a 
totally different explanation, and does not indicate a worship 
of mother earth such as we find among the Gaucla-Dravidian 
Hindus, a worship which in this form is also nowhere found 
among the other Aryan nations."' 

We believe, we have faithfully represented and sufficiently 
illustiatcd the most salient points in Dr, Opp^rt’s work, and 
may sum up very briefly ,our conclusions. The first part of 
the book, which deals with the Dravidiaus and the Gaudians, 
is, in our opinion, ratlier an encyclopedia of the Indian peoples 
than a strictly ethnical study; and leaves almost untouched 
the strictly ethnical questions which affect the non-Aryan 
Indian peo[»les. Tlie attempt" to connect these peoples with 
the Northern Turapians, the AkkadirUis'' and Chaldeans, has, 
we believe, failed necessarily, owing to our complete ignoraucc 
of the ethnical character of these two peoples, the Akkadians 
and Chaldeans. But the mass of material which Dr Oppert 
has collected and arranged, has not only placed the study of the 
Jion-Ajyan peoples of India in a new and much better light ; 
but has also made the future task of deciefing on their precise 
ethnical character very much easier ; by providing, so to speak, 
a chart of the country to be explored. 
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To the second part of this work, which deals with Indian 
Theogony, and especially wi^i the reaction between the Aryan 
and non-Aryan peoples, it would be difficult to give too high 
praise. Dr. Oppert has practically solved the main problem* 
by showing 6rst, what the beliefs of each section originally 
were, and secondly, by showing how the elements of each 
gradutally intruded themselves into the other. We may differ 
from Dr. Oppert on certain points,*but in the mait\ we are in 
accord with his larger conclusions ; and give him our sincere 
thanks for the admirable way in which his work has been done. 
• « 

C. J. 



Art. IX.— a general VIEW OF THE COINAGE OF 
THE MOGUL EMPERORS OF INDIA. 

N OW that we have full catalogues of the coins of the 
Mogul Emperors of India in the British Museum of 
London, the Indian Museum, Calcutta, and the Government 
Museum, Lahore, we are in a position which enables us to see 
what the- coins issued by those Emperors actually were. We 
doubt not that, in private collections, there may be specimens 
not yet made public, but the published coins are, quite sufficient 
for the purposes of a general view of the subject- 

First of all, however, we must examine the monetary condition 
of India before the time of the Moguls. Thirty-four kings had 
reigned in Delhi before Bdbar came to India. . Of all of these 
kings, except two, coins are known, and of the times of the two 
kings whose names do not appear on coins, we have coins, though 
they bear the names of a king who was dead when the cains 
were struck. Of the thirty-four kings, the coins of 17 are known 
in gold and more than that number in silver — all struck, how- 
ever, either in billon or in copper. For nearly a hundred years, 
however, before the battle of Paniput, which gave the throne 
of Delhi to the first Mogul Emperor, BAbar, no gold or 
silver coins had been struck in the capital. Within that 
period, both gold and silver coins were struck in Bengdl, 
Jaunpdr, Mdlwah, Gujarat and Kulburga and Kashmir, 
SO that the country had even then a gold, silver and 
copper currency. Many of the Delhi Emperors had struck 
immense numbers of coins ot many types. The Tuglaqs and 
the Lodfs, the predecessors of the Moguls, had been especially 
busy. Muhammad Tuglaq reigned 27 years ; F/roz Shah 
Tuglaq reigned 37 ; Balilol Lodi reigned the same number, 
and Sikandar Lodi reigned 29* years. Coins of every year of 
Firoz, Bahlol ^nd Sikandar are even new obtainable. These 
coins have nearly always different amounts of silver in them. 
Judging from the ijumbers in which they are now found, the 
country must have been inundated with them when BAb^r came. 
Twenty of these billon coins went to the rupee. They were 
called siyah, or black, tankas^ because the silver they had in 
them paused them to liave a dark appearance. They were the 
favourite currency of the country. There are three tombs at 
HissAr, and there is one at Sonpat, on which the cost of the 
buildings is inscribed, It is given in Siyah tankas. They 
were built in the time of the second Mogul, which shows that 
the black tankas were still current in his day. 

There was a vast quantity of small copper also current. 
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These were, fractional parts of the black tankas, and were used 
for change and small purchases. 

The kingdoms of Kashmir, Jaunpur.'Malwa, Gujarat and 
Kulburga had also, in additfon to their gold and silver coins, a 
very large copper currency, and the copper coins composing it 
were of various sizes and weights and values. So that the 
whole of Northern India was abundantly supplied with money. 

B&bar came from a land in whici? gold, silver, and copper 
were all current. There seems, however, to have been"but little 
gold and the pieces were small. The silver was abundant. 
Tile coins of Turkistan in that metal were thin broad pieces, 
worth about six annas each. There was not mj^ch copper. It 
was struck in cities and bore, not the king’s name, but the name 
of the city, and, &s a rule, the figure of an animal and the date of 
mintage. When Bdbar had conquered India, one of his iir^t 
acts was to strike silver coins, similai to those of the land he 
had left, in thin, broad silver pieces, bearing his name apd titles 
and the names of the mint and the date of mintage, all on one 
side,., while the Muhammadan confession of faith and the 
names of the first four Khalifs occupied the other. For some 
years he coined only these silver coins, but he had mints at 
Wbrk in several places of India, Agra, Lahore, Jaunpur, Delhi. 
Towards the end of his reign he began striking in bronze. The 
coins were similar in weight and in mixture to the coins of the 
Lodfs ; but the legends were similar to those of the coins of 
Turkistan and Kabul. They had the name of the mint on them 
and the year of mintage, but no bronze coin has yet been found 
bearing the name of Babar. No coin of his has yet been found 
in gold. The only innovations, therefore, made by Bdbar in 
his Indian coinage were the coining'of silver tankas instead of 
rupees, and the omission from the bronze coinage of the King’s 
name. Judging, however, from the fewness of both silver and 
bronze coins of Bdbar's days, which have come down to us, 
there can be no doubt that Bibajr considered India to be well 
supplied with currencijes and not to need any vast additions 
from his mints. ° , “ 

Humdydn, who succeeded Bdbar, during his^first reign, coined, 
as his father had done ; but, besides silver a’hd bronze, he occa- 
sionally struck small gold pieces. His first reign of nine years 
was not productive of much silver money. Still, wherever he 
went he coined, except when he went to Bengal, His conquest 
of Champanil* seems to have pleased him so much tha’t he 
struck silver and bronze ceins there. One bronze coin records 
the “ conquest of Champanir” in 942 Hijrf ; another was struck, 
in the ” noble city of Champanir.” The silver coins of this place 
were struck in the same year. But Hunviyiin strpck also silver 
in K 4 bui and Qandah^r, as well as Lahore, Delhi, Agra and 
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Jaunpiir. His brother, Kdmran, who left him and went to 
Kdbul, took the Indian stiuck sjlver coins to KAbul, and then 
re-struck them with his own name, so that we have counter- 
struck coins of Humdyun beaiing Kdmrdn^s name, Kfimrdn 
also struck coins in Kabul like those of his brother. When 
Humdyun left India, his coinage and that of his father, Hdbar, 
had affected the currency but little. Sher Shah Siir, who had 
driven him away, evidently thought that a reform in the currency 
was necessary. The black tankas were all of different values, as 
the amount of silver varied in each. The numerous small 
copper coins that were current must have been a nuisance 
rather than a hpjp. In no two countries of India were they of 
the same weight. Sher Shah's plan was to have a copper 
currency to which apparently the silver and gold coins he 
issued were to act as measures of value. The copper coin was 
a ddm of about 320 grains.' Of these forty wct\t to the rupee. 
The whole land revenue of the country was assessed in ddms. 
Mints were established all over the country to produce these 
ddms in quantities sufficient to meet the demand for them. 
Half dams and sixteenths were also coined. Quarter ddms and 
eighths are almost, if not altogether, unknown. Perhaps some 
of the current copper coins were used. These copper coins had 
on them the name and titles of the king, the mint and year. 
These items were arranged in a great variety of ways, 

Sher Shdh\s rupees were broad, fine pieces, weighing about 
175 grains.' They had his name and titles on them in Arabic 
and Hindi, and the mint and year on one side. The other was 
occupied by the Kalima and the names of the first four Khalifas. 
There were some exceptions to these arrangements, however. 
It is evident that the ratio 'between the rupee and the ddm was 
that of their metallic values. Forty ddnis of copper, of 320 
grains each, were equal in value to 175 grains of silver. Very 
little gold was coined by the Sher Shdh ; so we do not know 
what the relative values of silver and gold were in his reign. 

After Sher Shdh, four other Siirf kings coined, on the lines 
started by tffe founder of the dyhasty. Vast quantities of 
copper coins muyt have been issued during the i6 years of 
Humdyiin's absence from India. They were necessary to the 
fiscal arrangements inaugurated by Sher Shdh. 

When Humdyun returned, he fell in^ with the arrangements 
the ^Siirfs had made. He struck rupees and he issued ddms. 
Both’ are known of the year 962. He, however, omitted his 
name from the copper coins, and he did not put it In Hindi on 
silver ones ♦ His death put an end to his mint projects. 

Akbar became King of India in 963 H. . The Lahore mint, 
fltar which he^was when he heard of his father's death, at once 
began to issue thin silver coins, like those of Humdyun and 
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Bdbar. But this w£^s soon stopped. The Agra and Dehli mints 
coined rupees of full weight, and were followed by other .mints 
al! over the country. Ddms wgre issued in vast quantities from 
a great number of mints every year. The assessment of the 
land was made and paid in ddins. Rupees were numerously 
coined. Half rupees and quarter rupees and eighths and 
tenths and twentieths were also struck. As Akbar extended 
his Empire, he opened fresh mints for gold, silver and copper, 
and this went on for thirty years. Every year gold, sHver and 
copper coins were issued, from some mints regulafly, from 
others as occasion required. Some of the coins in gold and 
silver were small, thin pieces. Some of the rupees were like 
Sher Sheili's. but witli the name in Ilind/^ omitted. Some 
of the copper cpins imitated the copper coins of Sher Shah, 
and some are* known with the Kalima on the reverse. The 
copper coins were, in these thirty^ y^^ars, invariably called 
“ fulus ” on the coins themselves. Halves, quarters, and eighths 
all had the same name on them. The gold coins never Exceed- 
ed 170 grains, the silver never 180. 

In rtie 30th year of his reign Akbar altered the Inscriptions 
on his coins, but not their weight. This alteration was due to a 
change in his religious views. His success had puffed him up 
He regarded himself as God. He therefore caused his name 
to appear on the coins as M “ Akbar is God,” and he added 
“ May his brightness shine forth. He invented also a 
new kind of saklm, which was really an act of wo{ship. He 
ceased udng the Aluhammadan Kalima on his coins, and used 
instead the two short sentences given above. He also ceased 
using the Hijr/ year. He used the ycj^r of his reign, and he 
called that ^^-51 divine. As his miyts were at work the whole 

year through, he caused the month in which each coin was struck 
to be recorded on it, as well as the year and the mint. The 
months he use^ were those in use by the fire-worshippers of 
Persia, not the Muhammadan mqpths Akbar lived twenty 
years after he had made Jhese changes in his coin legends. 

On his copper coins of these last tvjenty yea«s appear some 
new coin names “ Tanka,*’ “ Nfmtanka,** “ Ohhdrurn hissa-i- 
tanka,'* Hashtara hissa-i-tanka,** and “ Shcinzdaham hissa-i- 
tanka;" on* one coin is damrlf,** on another ‘‘ damra,** on 
another nfpj ddm,*' on -another ‘‘ nisfe.** There is a series 
of copper pieces on which come the names or ^ j-y 

or jiy and ^ or yj^. These have the names of the 

months and the mints on them, together with ihe Ilahi year. 
They are said to have been weights issued from the mints as 
standard weights for goldsmiths. Their n^jmes, however, do not 
agree with those given in the Afn-i^ Akbarf, neither do the 
VOL. XCIX ] 9 
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weights. The weights do not agree either with goldsmith's 
weights used in the bazaars. Quite recently we obtained some 
of the latter in agate and crystal. They differ from the coins 
considerably. The tanka named above has nothing to do with 
this latter series of coins. It weighed about 640 grains and 
was therefore a double dam. It is rarer than our own large 
two-penny pieces struck in Birmingham in 1797- 

The copper and silver mints of Akbar were very numerous. 
The .corns give tlie names of matiy mints not given in the 
Afn-i-Akbarf, As, however, that book was composed before 
Akbar’s death, and as Akbar s mints went on striking coins 
until that event, some of the later-opened mints could not be 
recorded. Wd must remember, however, that only in one part 
of India has search been made for Akbar's coins. Further 
search will undoubtedly give us more mint names, and further 
varieties of his coinage. 

According to the Ain-i-Akbari, many cpins were minted, 
of which we liave not a single .specimen now. There were^ 
100, 50, and 25 mohur pieces. He is said at his death to 
have left coins of this kind worth over 97 millions of rupees. Be- 
sides which he left one hundred millions of rupees in silver and 
two hundred andf thirty millions of copper pieces in his trea- 
sury. Of all this enormous wealth a few thousands of rupees, 
a few hundred copper pieces, and one 5 mohur gold piece .liave 
come down to our time and are now known. 

We are told that the ordinary gold mohur was worth from 
8 to 10 rupees. It is now worth from 26 to 28. 

Three couplets are known on Akbar's coins. One was on a 
rupee struck at Allahabad. The other two were on Agra 
mohurs. The Allahabad rupee is of three varieties : one haj? 
neither year nor month on it : one lias the year without 
the month, and one has both year and month. There was, 
however, a lot ol poetry on the large coins of Akbar. 

At the death of Akbar there must have been d yast amount 
of gold, silver and coppfer current in the country. His mints 
had been at work 50 years. The Sur'/s had coined for 16 years 
before his time* Even dow it is not difficult to obtain silver 
and copper coifis of every one of those 66 years. Of some 
years of Akbar, coins may be obtained of “every month. The 

currency of India was, therefore, in ^ better condition than that 



When went from Allahabad to Agra to condole ^ith Akbar 

on the death of his wife Jahangir's mother, he presented as a 200 

mohurs of 100 tolas each, 4 of Sor eabrh, i of 25, i of 20, and 3 of 5 tolas 
each. Toziik-i-Jahagiri. 

f Jahangir at the beginning of his reign gavjc several lakhs of dams to 
Dost Muhammad to distribute in alms ; to several others he gave a lakh 
each for thd same purpose ;.to another he gave 5,000 rupees ; at the same 
timi he ordoied 50000 dams to be given away daily. 
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of any other country in the world. Purchases could be made iti 
it to any extent, however great or small. There were no tokens. 
Everything was current at its intrinsic value. The coins of pre- 
vious dynasties had not been called in. This must have caused 
confusion to a certain extent ; but when once the Surf dynasty’s 
and Akbar’s coinage had set a standard, all the coins of previous 
dynasties would be valued intrinsically. Their presence would 
add to the time necessary for a bargain and to the zeal with 
which folk would commence the wrangling^. , 

Some of Akbar’s mohurs and rupees are square. He rcviveci a 
custom which Qutb-ud-Dfn Mubarak Shdh had started. Jdhdngfr 
succeeided to an Empire repiete with money, and to a full 
treasury. He made some few changes in the coins. In the 
early years of his reign he began to strike gold toins a quarter 
#as heavy again as* those of Akbar, and silver coins a quarter 
as heavy again as Akbar’s rupees. For the first five years of his 
reign, too, he returned to the use eff *the Kalima on his 
mohurs and rupees. After that he began the use of Pe,rsian 
couplets, in which were mentioned the month and the mint, 
or som.|^times the mint only, and sometimes neither month 
nor mint. Sometimes he put only the year of his reign 
on his coins, and he called it, as his father had done, “ Ilahi,” 
or ‘^divine.” Sometimes he added the Hijrf year. In the pre- 
face tp the Lahore catalogue 38 Persian couplets are given. 

Jahdngfr struck few copper coins, and some of these were 
Surf dams re-struck. He introduced some new names for his 
copper coins, rawdne, rdij\ nim raij and rawan appear, 'as well 
as fnlus. The Lahore catalogue gives 22 of his copper coins, 
the British Museum gave one only. There was no need for 
fresh coining of copper by Jahangfr. * The country was well 
supplied wlien he ascended the throne. • The diims were thick, 
dumpy coins which could not wear down easily. • 

One small silver coin Jahdngfr seems to have invented, the 
“ nisdr^' a cova as its name shows meant for distribution, or 
scattering, amongst the people, on anniversaries of coronation 
days and birthdays and such like festivals. These qoins are of 
great beauty, and are now ambngst the j-are things obtained by 
numismatists. The Lahore catalogue has three /miy, the British 
Museum nonp. * 

JahAngfr issued ond unique series of mohurs and rupees. They 
are called zodisfcal, because they have on one side the signs of 
the zodiac. These signs were beautifully worked out images, 
the work of some European artist. They are now of the greatest 
degree of rarity. Many imitations are, however^ obtainable. 
Jahdnglr, like his father, coined large gold and silver coins. In 
his biography he gives i list of these, and he speaks sometimes 
of making presents of them to ambassadors 'and people of rank. 
One only is now known, and it is only a five mohur piece. 
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Jahdngfr, of all the Mogul Emperors, was the only one who ' 
attempted his portrait on his coins. This is in several cases 
given with the addition of that, greatest of all shameful abomi- 
nations to a Musalman, the wiAe cup. On the reverse of one 
is the sun. The Moguls were said to be sun-worshippers. One 
old traveller says, that the Emperor used to rise every morning 
and worship the sun, and he describes the window where this act 
was performed. Botli Akbar and Jahangir used the old Persian 
mon^hscon their coins, and these were the months used by the 
Sassanians, who were fire-worshippers. These two facts, the sun 
on some coins, the Persian months on many others, may have 
given rise to the misstatement. ’^From the use of the word 
divine we knofv that Akbar and Jahangir laid claim to divinity. 
One of the coin couplets of Jahdngir slily hints at this. He 
says that the numerical values of the letteis in his own n%me 
and in that of God alJ! are the same. 

One other coin of Jahdngir’s deserves notice. He struck 
both n^ohurs and rupees on which are his own name and that 
of his lovely queen, Nur Jahan. 

The workmanship of the coins of Jahdngir is superb. is the 
best that was ever performed by any oriental die-sinkers. 

• After his time the art of die-sinking suffered decadence. 

There are very few coins of JahSngir to represent divisional 
parts of the rupee, though it is said they were struck. The mints 
of Jahangfr are fewer than those of his father. Some towns, how- 
ever, occur on his coins which are not on Akbar’s, but there are 
many mint towns of Akbar's time from which no coin has been 
seen of Jahdngfr^s. Thus Multdn was a mint of Akbar's, but no 
one has seen a coin of JahangiVs from this mint. This cannot be 
easily accounted for, as, from the ist year of Shdh Jahdn, Multan 
again figures on the coinage. All mint records being lost, we 
are dependent "on the coins alone. They are our mint records, 
and we know scarcely anything beyond what they tell us. 

Shdh Jahdn succeeded his father, Jahdngfr.* His name as 
prince was Khurram. A^rupee of his, struck at Lahore, has 
that name on it. together with Shdh J^ahdn, In his first year 
Shdh Jahdn, some of*his mints* caused the word Hijri to be 
struck on his rnokurs and rupees, in contradistinctio n to Ilafd^ 
which had been so prominent on the rjdpees and mohurs of 
Jahdngfr. This was politic. Shdh Jahdn needed the help of 
all the Muhammadans he could conciliate. The reverses of 
the rupees and mohurs had the Kalima restored to them. 
With it, however, for many ye^rs, from several mints, coins 
were issued having the Ilahi year and the old Persian month 
of the fire worshippers. Couplets were banished from the 
coins. There is, however, one couplet on a DehH rupee when 
new ,Dehli* was first called Shahjahanabad, No genuine 
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square coin is known of Siidh Jah 4 n*s, in either gold or silver, 
although Jahdngfr had coined in both metals, round and square 
coins indiscriminately. The gold coin kept up the usual 
weight of the mohurs, and there was no alteration in the weight 
of the rupee. Halves of ruf>ees were struck Nisdrs, the 
weight of a qurirtcr of a rupee, were also coined. Copper coins 
of Slidh Jdhdn are seldom found now a-days. There was no 
need for his addiiig to the copper currency. Some ddms and 
some eighths of ddms are all that are known. Large gold 
coins continued to be struck ; but only dne is now knovyn to be 
in existence. From ail this it will be seen that Shdh Jafidn’s 
coins are monotonous. Tliey were intended for use, and per* 
formed that function admirably. Perhaps, it ought to be 
mentioned, that a pretender named Dawar ^akhsh issued 
rupees at Lahore in the first year of Shdh Jahdn. Only one 
rupee seems to hefve survived. 

When Shah Jahan was dethroned, two of the rival brothers, 
Shah Shuja and Murad Bukhsh, issifed* rupees in their own 
names. But Aura*ngzeb, the sly, successful bi other, soon obtain- 
ed the throne, and the other brothers, in various ways and by 
various means, disappeared. Aurangzeb abolished the Kalima 
from his coins. He regarded it as too holy a sentence to be 
in the hands of infidels. After a year or so, during which he 
used his names and titles on his coins, he fixed on a couplet for 
the (jbverse of his mohurs and rupees, and during his h)ng reign 
of 51 years he adhered to it. The only change he made was 
that of putting part of this couplet in a square area. The 
reverse of such rupees, as have this square area on tht obverse, 
have the name of the mint in a similar square area. 

Auiangzcb possessed more of India than any other Mogul 
Emperor, but it was in his time that disintegration commenced. 
Over fifty mints of his are known. They show the extent of 
his empire. His gold and silver coins must have been struck 
in vast quantities all over the country. Tlie weight and quality 
of the metal •were uniform. Only iiisdrs arc known of his 
small silver coins. He must havo been miserly, for not a 
dozen specimens have come down to our time.. He struck 
very little copper, but he made a change in hi% copper coins. 
The rupee had become so plentiful that there ^vvas no need for 
copper in rqaking lurge payments. It was needed now only for 
change and small purchases. He reduced the weight from 320 
grains to about 220. One copper coin of Surat is known weighing 
now 316 grains.^ The Lahore catalogue gives 24 of his coiDi^er 
coins ; of Akbar it gave 284 This shows, perhaps, the relative 
proportion of the amounts olf the copper coins issued in these 
two long reigns. In Akbar's time copper was a necessity. 
In Aurangzeb’s, it waiS wanted only for small transactions. 
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One small silver coin of Aurangzeb’s deserves notice. It 
was square and was called a “legal drachm**' It weighs now 
46*5 grains. This is about the weight of the old dirhams 
of the Khalifas of Baghdad and Damascus. 

On the death of Aurangzeb/Azim Shdh and Kam Bakhsh 
set up as pretenders for a short time. They struck both 
mohurs and rupees, which arc now amongst the rarest acquisi- 
tions of the coin collector, 

Shah Alam Bahadur I. succeeded to the throne. He gave 
orders that no couplet^ should be used on his coins. Of course, 
he WaSr.not obeyed. Three couplets have been found on his 
rupees. His short reign of 6 years was prolific in mohurs and 
rupees, but no copper coins are^ known bearing his name, and 
no silver coinJess than a rupee. The only thing to vary the 
monotony of his issues is the mint names. Jahdndar Shdh, 
who succeeded Shah Alam, reigned only part ©f a year ; so, of 
course, his coins were never numerous. They are known in 
gold and silver only.' Farrukhsiyar next reigned for seven 
-years.,, The minting of mohurs and rupees went on as usual. 
Some few coins in copper bear his name One small .square 
silver legal drachm has been found. It weighs 41*5^ grains. 
He used one couplet on his coins. Jahdndar Shdh had used 
several or rather several variants of one. In the year that Far- 
rukhsiyar died, three kings ascended the throne of Dehli, Rafid- 
ud-Darajat, Rafid-ud-Daulat and Muhammad Shah. The^ two 
former died within tlie year. Their mohurs and rupees are 
known from several mints. Those of Rafid-ud-Darajat had a 
couplet on them. The numismatic name of Rafid-ud-Daulat 
was Shah Jahdn 

Muhammad Shdh reigned 31 years. His mohurs and rupees 
are even now abundant! His copper coins are rare, but still 
they are met with. Thej are of the reduced weight of Aurang- 
zeb's copper coins. He used no couplets, and his coins in 
consequence have little on them besides the years and mints 
to recommend them. As usual, the mints were ^at work every 
year. The mints were getting fewer and fewer and nearer and 
nearer to I^chli. Muhammad Ibrahim was an interloper at the 
commencemeift of this neign. H^ coined mohurs and rupees. 

It was during, the reign of Muhammad Shdh that Nddir 
Shdh invaded India. His sack of Dehli isone^of the most 
terrible things we read of in history. The loot his soldiers 
accumulated was taken from them ; and much wa^s melted down 
itfto ingots. Rupees were struck at Dehli by the invader, who 
had struck double mohurs at Lahore on his way down. Nadir 
Shdh must have taken away with him a vast amount of bullion, 
but it seems ”to have been of little use to him or his country. 
It was probably buried and has never been exhumed. 
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Ahrnad Sh^li was the next king of Dehli. Ahmad Shdh 
DuriAnf was crowned in the same year as Ahmad Shdh of 
Dehli, in Qandahar, and the same year he invaded the Panjdb 
and struck rupees in Lahore. Whenever be returned to his moun- 
tain home, the Lahore mint seems to have been busy coining 
for his Dehli namesake. Thft kind of tiling- went on in the 
reign of tlie next king of Dehli. Alamgir II, who was the last 
Mogul Emperor to coin in Lahore. It was in his days that 
Ahmad Shdh Durrdni defeated and destroyed the Mahrattas 
at Pdnipat. The Duirdnl and his son,^ Taimur, struck many 
coins in the north of India, but none in copper. TUey were 
of the same malce and weight as the rupees of the* Mogul 
Emperors. Ahmad Shdh Durrdnfs Lahore coins go on for 
many years. Alamgir II coined in gold, silver and copper. 
His co^iper coins were lighter still than those of Aurangzeb and 
Muhammad Shd^j’s. 

After him Shah Jahdn III reigned just long enough to coin 
in gold and silver; and then Shdh Alam II was put on the 
throne, on which Jie sat as titular Emperor for 49 years. Coins 
in gold, silver and copper were struck in his name all oyer the 
north of India. The East India Company used his name 
extensively on their early issues. Many native States struck 
coins in his name also, so that, if wc regard only the coins 
bearing his name, we should think he was one of the most 
powerhil Emperors of India, instead of being what he was, a 
poor blinded puppet King. Early in his reign the Sikhs began 
to strike coin at Lahore, rupees only. Shortly after that 
they opened a mint at Amritsar. Both mints went on working 
every year, Their coins do not bear the name of Slidh Alam 
II, which appears only on the rupees of one trans-Sutlej 
State, Jummun. Towards the end of the reign of Shdh Alam, 
the British conquered Agra and Delhi. One of the copper 
coins, bearing Shah Alam’s name aTid struck at Agra, bears 
the initials J, W H. These were struck tiy the orders of 
Lieut -Col. John William Hessing, the Empetor's Governor of 
tkc Fort of Agra, who died and was buried at Agra in 1803 

The mohiirs, rupees and copper* coins struck by the East 
India Company in the ifam^e of Shdh Alam are ve/y numerous. 
The records of the Compaiiy’s mintif give us* full information 
about them. The coinage of the East India* Company is out- 
side the p/ovince *qf this short paper. 

Akbar II succeeded Shah Alam II. His empire was the 
Delhi Fort and nothing more. There he kept up a semblance 
of royalty and issued gold, silver and copper coins in his *own 
name for many years. T|iey were not numerous, and are now 
very rare. Coins struck in native States, bejying his name, 
are common, 

Bahadur Shdh succeeded Akbar II. Of his coins only 
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rupees are known, struck at Delhi Many native States, how- 
ever, continued to use his name and that of the second Akbar. 
The Mutiny, and its result, put an end to all this playing at 
being Emperor. 

We have shown in the above pbrief sketch that the Mogul 
Emperors conquered India, and from the time of their conquest 
to the very last days of the last puppet Emperor, coins were 
struck in their name. We have scarcely any mint records. 
The coins secured by years of patient collecting, however, 
enable us to tell the story of the work of the mints. In no 
history df India do we learn that at any time commerce and 
trade suftered from either the depreciation of the coinage, or 
from a paucity of coins. In the jfist chapter of Macaulay's 
History of England, we have a frightful picture of the state 
of the currency in, England in 1695 A.D., which was the 39th 
year of Aurangzeb. Turning to the rupees ^described in the 
Lahore catalogue for that year and previous ones, we find that 
now, after 200 years of v/ear, the weights vary very little. No 
rupee is lower than 17 1 grains, while none is more than 178. 
So, no lAatter what the tyranny of the Emperors was, one thing 
at any rate was well looked after, the coinage. There was 
money in abundance, and it was good money. The "gold, 
silver and copper coins were as nearly as possible unalloyed. 
Exchange varied as the intiinsic values of the metals varied. 
In Akbar's time the gold mohur was worth from 9 to 10 
rupees. It afterwards rose to be worth 15 or 16. It is now 
worth 27 or 28. Gold was never a standard of value in India. 
Since the ,tirae of Akbar everything has been referred to the 
rupee. All our evils of t6-day are caused by the fact, that 
while this standard of the rupee obtains in India, the sovereign 
is the standard of value at home The enormous supplies 
of silver obtained duiing the last 20 years have far exceeded 
the proportionate, supplies of gold, abnormal though they too 
have been. No one can help the present condition of things, 
for supply and demand are outside all legislatioPi They rule 
the market. Happy they wl^ose pay is in pounds. They who 
receive their remuneration in iup6es are unhappy sufferers, 
whose conditFon *to-day, compared with their condition twenty 
years ago, suggests the two words — penury and prosperity. 

It will be seen, fifcm what we have written above, what a vast 
field the coins of the Mogul Emperors of India present to the 
numismatist. The catalogues of the Lahore Museum, of the 
British Museum, and of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, can be 
studied by those desirous of pursuing the subject numis- 
matically. ^ 

Chas. J. Rodgers, 

Honorary Numismatist to the 

Government of India^ 
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Chronicles of the Gumming Cltif), and Memories of Old Academy 
Days'. MDCCCXLI — MDCCCXLVI. Compiled by Alexander 
Fergusson, Lieutenant-Colonel ; Historiographer to the Club. 
Edinburgh : printed for the Cumming Club, by T. and A. 
Constable, at the University Press, MDCCCLXXXVll. 

The Edinburgh Academy Army List, 18^4.-1894., being supplement 
to the “ Edinburgh Acadetny Chronicle',' February* j 894. 

Introductory. 

• 

A n advertisement whicli appeared in some of the Indian 
newspapers early in January of the preseitt year, inviting 
men in India, yho had been boys at the Edinburgh Academy, to 
dine together in Calcutta, reminded me that I had for some 
time been contemplating the writing; of an article, to be offered 
to the Calcutta Review, on the subject of the Edinburgh 
Academy in India, materials for which I had in the book of 
which I have first above given the title. Since I first thought of 
doiri^ this, two articles tiacing the connection of Ayrshire men 
with India have appeared in the Calcutta Review, namely(l) 
‘‘.Kilwinning in the East,” by Mr Reginald Craufuird 
Sterndale, in October and (2.’ “ Ayrshire in India,” signed 
by R. M., in January 1892, Being half Ayrshire myself, these 
articles were specially interesting to me. R. M’s article was 
suggested by Mr. Sterndale’s, and was written ,by way of 
supplement to it. Kilwinning is a small town in Ayrshire, 
in the Parish of the same name, and it was the head-quarters 
of Freemasonry in Scotland from,, as Mr. Sterndale shows, 
at least as early as 1286 down to 17^6, when the Grand Lodge 
of Scotland was constituted ; and the Kilwinning brethren, 
resisting what they considered the usurpation of their ancient 
rights, continued to hold independent meetings and grant 
charters as before, until 1807, when ^the Mother Lodge relinquish- 
ed her ancient privilege's and joined the general Masonic body. 
Mr. Sterndale said : — • ^ , * 

“ I need not repeat the truism that Scottish men have always been 
foremost in foreign enterprise and adventut'e, but will point out 
what fs equally, true, though not, perhaps, so widely known, that of 
all the shires of Scotland, none has contributed so largely in this 
direction*as Ayrshire.” • l , . 

“There was hardly an Ayrshire family of note in the l^st or 
pieseni centuries which had not one or more of its cadeu in I''dt_®t 
either in the MiKtary, Naval, or Civil Services of the East^^lndia 
Company, or pursuing foitune as free merchants or ^ea-captains. 

“ li was but naiur.il, theiefore, that when a number of men 01 
■' vr found themsalves thrown together in a foreign clime, they 
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should try to establish among them a reminiscence of their own well- 
beloved Western country, and, as many of them (as was often the 
case with those who went abroad in those days) were Free Masons, 
they foimed a Lodge, which they named after the Mother Lodge of 
Scotland, and the Parish in which most probably many of them were 
born, — ‘ Kilwinning in the East.' ” ^ 

Mr. Sterndale concluded his article thus: — 

“ The Western country has reason to be proud of the share her sons 
had in the acquisition and establishment of the great Indian Empire.*' 

R. M. backs up Mr. Sterndale, and says that his article — 
** Kilwinning in the East'' — presents an example which might 
usefully' be followed with reference to other countries, or towns, 
or districts of the old country, which have sent their sons or 
daughters to the East, though, perhaps, he says, there are few 
parts of Scotland, England, or Irelai.d, which have established 
so long a title to recognition in India as has the county of 
Ayr. But neither of tliese writers makes mentibp^ of Ayrshi re- 
men now in India, or who have been in it of late years. 

“ Having been at the sfame school is well-nigh as potent 
a bond of union between men in India as is tlfe fact of having 
come from the same country. Eton, Rugby, Harrow, Chelten- 
ham, Marlborough, Wellington, and Staff College dinners, or 
some of them, are annual institutions in India, and now the 
Edinburgh Academy has come it^to tlie field. So far as I am 
aware, no report of the gathering which was held in Calcutta 
pn the 13th January last was published ; but by the courtesy of 
one of them, I am enabled to give a list of the names of those 
who attended, which, moi cover, shows what they are doing in 
India. The peaceful nature of their occupations contrasts 
strikingly, as will afterwards be seen, with those of tlie men of 
war who proceeded from the school to India in the period which 
the “ Cumming Club " commemorates. The dinner-roll of the 
13th January 1894, takings the names at random, and giving 
the periods during, which the caters attended the Academy, is 
as follows : — 

F. R. Rampini, 1854-57, Judge of the High Court, CTirlcutta. 

Surgeon-Captain C. G. Rpbson Scott, 1877 83, Indian Medical 
Department. 

Surgeon-Captajn A. W. T. Buist-SpaRKS, 1881-83, Army Medical 
Service. ^ * 

J. ADAMSON, 187981, Chartered Bank of India, Australia, and 
China. 

R. 1>. Murray, 1878-81, Alliance Bank of Simla, Limited. 

L. G. Balfour, 1862, Hong- Kong and Shanghai BanJjing Corpora- 
tion. 

% M. Finlay, 1871 72, of Turner, Morrison and Ctjmpany. 

W. R. DonoGH, 1868-74, Barrister-at Law. 

C. S. Connell, Bank of Bengal. ' 

D. R. Lyal'l, 1852-59, Member of the Board of Revenue, Lower 
Piovinces, Bengal. 

Harry Macdonald, 1867-69, Indigo Planter. 
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.George W. Walker, 1^370-73. 

Frank F. Lvall. 1882 1889 , 1 C. S. 

R. Carstairs, 1866-69. I. C. S. 

J. F. Finlay, I. C. S., Financial Secretary to the Goveintnent of 
India. 

John Macdonald, 1863-6C Indigo Planter. 

W. J Cunningham, 1861-54, 1 . C. S., Foreign Secretary, Goverrt- 
ment of India. 

James Dallas, 1869-76, Caot., R. E., Assistant Secretary, Govern- 
ment of India, Military Department. 

P. Booth, 1860-62. Port Trust. Calcutta. 

Lieutenant H. A. Lyall, R. N., 1881^83. 

It will be observed that every year, from 1852 to 1889, was 
represented at the dinner. The following were unable to be 
present . 

R. A. Lyall, of Lyall Marshall & Co., Calcutta. 

Surgeou-Major T K. Macdonald. • 

Surgeon-Jjttptain D. M MoiR. 

H. I. McIntosh, I. C. S. 

N. D. Beatson Bell, I. C. S. 

J, D. Fraser, I. C. S. 

A. E. Cursft.U'T<'E, of Kellner & Co. 

The* Academy. 

The Edinburgh Academy is a proprietary Day School^ which 
was founded in the year 1825, to meet the felt want, as the 
phrase is, of a school for the boys of the new town, with 
suitable buildings, and an enclosed play-ground. Prior to 
the period with which Colonel Fergusson deals, it had, as 
he says, well fulfilled the expectation, in having produced sound 
scholars and good gentlemen. “ It was considered a distinc- 
tion to belong to such an institution. A certain* responsibility 
lay on these aspirants of tender years (those entering the 
first or lowest class, in October 1840), “seeing there were tradi- 
tions of the school in respect of gentlemanly style and other 
matters.’* About sixty boys then^joined the first class, which, 
Colonel Fergusson says, was an unusually large number ; and, 
he says, the reason was that the first class was to be taken 
by one oT the most popular of the masters, Mr. James 
Cumming. The system which existed from the foundation of 
the school down to the year when Colonel Fergusson wrote, when 
some changes were made, was that* a boy, from the day of his 
joining the first class, advanced, year^ *by year, under the 
exclusire care 0/ the same master in classical studies during the 
first four years of his career. Then, though he was passed 
on to tfie Rector’s hands to receive higher instruction 
in the classics — then the spdeialiu of the school — he did* not al- 
together leave behind lym the teaching of his old master, but 
had the advantage of the combined instrijction during the 
remaining three years of the course. It was obvious that, 
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under an arrangement of this kind it was matter of the 
utmost moment into whose hands a boy was likely to be 
intrusted on his first entry in the school. For better or worse, 
he and his master must be associated for many hours daily 
during the next six or seven years — perhaps the most impor- 
tant of the boy*s life.*’ Hence the run upon a popular master. 
Some boys would be kept back, others pressed on a little, 
to meet such an occasion. The fact that the boys who entered 
the “ First ** in October 1841, had fallen on most happy times 
and singular good fortune,* was apparent to us all, says Colonel 
Fergusson* before we had been many days at school — 

** It was, however, no new discovery that we had mide. Already 
Mr. Gumming had secured for him^/“lf the reputation of a 
minded honourable gentleman of large attainments, and wide sym- 
pathies, which 'took the form ^of the most genial and kindly bearing 
towaids his boys.” , 

According to my recollection, Mr. Cumming’s first classes 
were not the largest ^in .thjs school. I think Mr. Macdougal 
used to have more pupils, and I think there was a Macdougal 
Club also, which may still exi^t. But Colonel Fergusson*s 
praise of Mr. Cutnming is fully justified. ‘‘ Among the earlier 
of his pupils were Archibald Campbell Tait, Dux of' the 
Academy, in its second year (the year in which Mr. Cutnming 
joined it), the future Archbishop of Canterbury, and the late 
Frederick Robertson of Brighton.*’ In after years, Mr. 
Cumming’s intercourse with Archbishop Tait was of a very 
cordial character,’* “ The pupils of a former period held him 
in the same high esteem and affectionate regard tliat we did.** 
Sir Moutitstuart Grant-Duff, ex-Governor of Madras, is men- 
tioned by Colonel Feigusson as one of Mr. Cumming’s early 
pupils. 

It seems curious that Colonel Fergusson does not mention 
the fact that Mr. Cumming was an ordained clergyman, though 
he made education the business of his life. But The 
Reverend *’ he was— originally of the Church of Scotland, but 
after the Secession, — of the Free Church, I well remember 
hearing him preach in a country Parish Church, shortly before 
that • event took place, but I do nat think his sermon was 
controversial. • 

Long before the \irst year was out, as C9lonel Fergusson 
says, our faith in our master was complete ; 

— Firm without harshness, gentle without weakness,^* such was 
the description given of him by one who knew Mr. Cumming 
well i nothing could be better or more apt. His class discipline 
was firm, tempered with much of geniality and not a little 
humour ; and hey by a happy knack, 

‘ VVhen’er he spoke, 

Made seeiv lightsome by his mirthful joke,* 
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which was not wanting sometimes even when correction 
was administered.” Tlien his threats of punishment were 
lerrible to hear. He could speak In an awful voice of * a 
tremendous flogging •/ but well we knew it was sowid^ and 
nothing more.” I do not remember tliat Mr. Gumming ever 
lost his temper, or was in a passion ; but he could be stern on 
occasion, and retribution generally followed swiftly on de- 
tection. The flogging was certainly sound, but perhaps that 
is what Colonel Fergusson means, i^o\^vox ei preeterea nihiL His 
^ tawse ” was full-sized, and heavy, and I have s*till* a vivid 
recollection of the feel of it. Six lashes of the five thongs 
an over the palm and fingers, administered with a full swing 
of the body and aim, made one feel bad for hours. And 
Mr Gumming did not confine the administratfon to the hand. 
He had a prefty way of whacking one over the shoulders, if he 
caught one up to anything as he was walking round the class. 
One way in which his “ geniality and humour ” were manifested, 
was in throwing the lawse at a boy, whom he saw in the dis- 
tance misbehaving, whereupon the unlucky wight had to carry 
it up to the desk, and there receive his palmies.” The differ- 
ence between the instrument and the mode of using it, was 
great in Mr. Cumming’s and Mr. Gloag’s classes. Gloag was 
the mathemctical master, and Colonel Fergusson devotes a 
chapter of his book to his virtues, his humours, and his 
eccentricities, which 1 will make use of further on. Regarding 
Gloag's ' tawse ’ it is said : — 

“ In those days the swtsh of the ‘ tawse ' was no Unfamiliar sound 
at the Academy. Gloag’s wcie produced on slight occasion They — 
the instrument has no singular that we ever heard of — were hard, 
thin, and black” (and ‘•hoit, I may ?^dd), the tips seemed— or rather 
we should say seem, for we had them in hand a few days ago, -.-to have 
been artificially haidened. • 

Tliis weapon he handled with skill and .dexterity, and it was 
thought he took a pride in his piofidency, as those do who excel in 
any exercise where hand and eye must work in unison, so that the idea 
was common that he had acquired a taste for its use, — a 
‘ Taste with a distemnereS appetite.*’ 

“ This is what Peter Guthiie Tail says on the point : ‘ To use a 
well known cricketing plirase, Gloa,g could get 7nore work on the 
tawse than could any of the other masters* This secret was in 
great part a dynamical one/ ” * 

I hope it was Tait that taught him the secret 1 Gloag’s 
stroke witih the ‘ tawse ’ was a sort of rapid diaw-cut ; he 
seemed to wish to take a bit out of you ; but I thinjc Cum- 
ming’s hea\?y, unsophisticated sweep had a more lasting effect. 

Among the subjects She classical masters at the Academy 
had to teach was Geography, and by Cummhig, at least, it was 
well taught, and by the aid of large maps. He was fond of 
the subject, and made it interesting to us by reading to ns 
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out of books of travel by the half-hour at a time. I have never 
lost the love of geographical subjects and books which I then 
acquired. May not some of the many boys of Mr. Cumming's 
classes, who chose careers which le^ them to India and other 
foreign countries, have done so in fulfilment of their school 
dreams ? 

The Club. 

Chapter VI of the Chronicles is entitled ** The Club.*' 
Mr. Gumming left the Academy in 1846, on being appointed 
Rector of the newly instituted Academy at Glasgow, which 
post he held for five years. In 1850 the degree of LL D. was 
conferred on him by the University ofGIasgow, and in the fol- 
lowing year he ga-e up his rectorship as being appointed one 
of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools. This appointment he 
held for three-and-twenty years, that is, till within a short time 
of his death. Dr. Gumming returned to Edinburgh in 1850, 
and, says Colonel Fergusson, it will be readily understood how 
cordially he was welcomed back, and “ how, when his old Aca- 
demy pupils of the years 1841-46 formed the resolution of join- 
ing in a Club, which should bear their respected mastCf’s 
name, with the object of continuing their affectionate com- 
panionship with him, and of holding together friendships of 
long standing, it was an honour to the class when this good 
gentleman accepted the position which it was their desire he 
should hold, with regard to themselves. ‘ The Class ’ was by this 
time scattered ; but those of them who remained in Edinburgh 
took effective ' steps to ascertain the feelings of their late com- 
panions in this matter. Wiiether from those still at their 
studies at various Universities, or already started in their 
careers of life ; from the New World, and the far East, and 
from various foreign parts, there came expressions of the 
warmest sympathy.” At a preliminary meeting, held on 23rd 
February 1850, the thirteen present resolved to form*themselves 
into a Club, to be called The Edinburgh Academy^ 1841-463 
Cumming Club. All those who attended Dr. Cummings First 
Class in 1841, and Fifth in 1846, or qny' one or more of the 
intervening years, v 5 ;ere to be entitled to admission. It was 
resolved that — 

r 

“the design in instituting the Club is to promote good feeling generally 
between the members of the class, to stimulate friendship by intercourse 
among those of them who have the good fortune to be still within its reach, 
to reyve mutual interest with those whom circumstances have dispersed, and 
to testify the respectful regard which they cherish for their formef teacher.” 

A circular letter was sent to every member of the class 
whose address coflld be ascertained, in various parts of the 
world, and the success of the movement was so complete, that 
that twenty-two names were enrolled by the 4th January 1851. 
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The first dinner was held in the “Archers' Hall,*' on 17th 
January 1851, Drs. Gumming and Gloag, Mr. Hamilton, the 
writing master, and Monsieur Sencbier;the French master, being 
present as guests. “ It was^a great and remarkable occasion 
for these young fellows when they found themselves thus 
entertaining their old masters, and not yet able to overcome 
a sense of awe. Everything seems to have been done in the 
most dignified manner." The masters were toasted, and many 
more toasts followed. “ The youngsters were pleased with 
the success of their first attempt at dinner-giving,* and with 
themselves. The next annual dinner seems to have been 
equally successful, a little less stately, and perhaps more 
enjoyable.** 

*‘But a far more remarkable entertainment ivas.sIioTtly to be given by the 
young Cluo, fbJ tneinory of winch is still fresh with those so happy as to 
have been present, and no less s> in the mind of llie guest of this never-to-be- 
forgotten evening. 

“ In Keburary 1852, Peter Guthrie Tail achieved the high distinction and 
position of Sector Wrangler at Cambridge," (and Smith’s Prizeman also, 

I think) “This was felt to he an honour conferred on the Academy, the 
Mastei.s Gloag in particu ar -the*Class and the Club. Consequently they couhl 
^o no less ih.ni olTer to tlieir old friend and Dux a banquet specially designed 
to do him worship.” “ For once the exclusive lule of the Club was broken 
through and invitations sc ittered with a lavish hand amongst those —and they 
were many who, beyond the limits of the class, held kindly memories of 
Tait and of the Academy It was a high occasion for them all. Gloag could 
hardly divest himself of the idea that he was the hero of the occasion, such 
credit did he take to him.self.” 

No wonder Gloag was proud ; for though Tait, after leaving 
the Academy, studied for several years at the Edinburgh 
University before going to Cambridge, yet Gloag had taught 
the young idea how to shoot. I must refer to the Chionicles 
for an account of the pranks tha^ were played that night, 
after the masters and other eldgr guests were gone, I well 
remember some of them, led by Doyle Shaw, who was always 
the wag of the class : a boy whose face you could not look 
on without, laughing. 

NOCTES CUiNVEQUE. 

Chapter VI/, of ilx Chronicles is entitled, “ Ifoctes Coenmquef 
After the Archeis* Hall,* a tavern 4 n the Ftesh Market Close, 
in the old town, was for some years the venue. Then the 
Club emigrated^ to West Register Street, “ on classic ground, 
and within a stone*s throw of the famous spot, where ‘ Am- 
brose * anti his ‘ Tavern * flourished. Who has not been stirred 
by the glor«)us * Nodes ? ' *' • 

Nothing could be nY>re enjoyable and real than our nights in this 
locality of many memories.'' 

“ Here, for the next nine years, the dinners were Aeld— excellent dinners ; 
our own Chaplain te say the grace, and another class-fellow to give us good 
wine. 

At these meetings the thoughts of the das? and the old masters naturally 
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turned to those who were away ; and we read that, one evening in January 
1855, at the Flesh Market, they drank, with good wishes, to those of the 
Club who were abroad, especially such as were in the Crimea and Turkey.*' 

At this time, says Colonel Fergusson, in a foot-note, there 
were with the Forces in the Crimea, James Paton, 4th King’s 
Own; James Craster, 38th Regiment; Patrick Heron Watson, 
Assistant Surgeon, Royal Artillery ; W. Brown, Assistant 
Surgeon, 13th Light Infantry ; Frank Grant Suttie, with the 
Naval Brigade ; and Doyle Money Shaw, Assistant Surgeon, 
on board H. M. S. “ Spiteful,” in the Red Sea. 

‘•And now some of the Fellows who had wandered began to return, and 
the worthy Secretary’s anxierjes, as shown by the records, to keep up the 
numbers of the Club to be somewhat at res;/. 

“ William Oiephane, from service with the Bengal Artillery ; James Vertue, 
of the Madras '.Siigineers ^ and laier, Oockburn,” an i Fergusson, after the 
In liaii Mutiny, reiurned. Later still, flail came home,- from long medical 
practice in Brazil; and. after having been long ‘wanted^ on the Club lists, 
Arthur Forbes, R. N., appeared, a wan<lerer from the Baltic, and the China 
and African seas; then Charles Hope” (in 1872; I must have attended, 
or ought to have attended, the dinners, from 1851, untilij859.) “from India. 
In 1869 the Club receivei a welcome addition to its number in the reiurn 
of Fleihing Jenkin, appointed Professor of Engineering to the Edinburgh 
University. How pleased old Gumming was to welcome back his boys, and 
how genially he beamed on them through his silver-rimm^jd spectacles ! ’* ** 

Colonel Fergusson has a word or two to say about the Club's 
Museum. The archives were preserved in a ponderous chest 
which had to be produced at each annual dinner. Its contents 
were interesting, e, g., “ a fragment of Dr. Cumming s ‘ Tawse,* 
sent by a zealous member from India.” 

Further, more, under date iith January 1867, it is shown that the ‘ Museum 
of the Club,’ having been opened, and the precious fragment exhibited, Dr. 
Gloag, amidst the applause of the company, undertook to lay on the table 
at the next dinner of the Club, for preservation with its archives, the veritable 
Tawse used by him during the* period of his long incumbency at the Academy ; 
an instrument that ‘ he feared was already well-known to several members of 
the Club.’ (see Minutes^ p. 56).** 

In ‘lue course the promise was fulfilled. At the next annual dinner, 22nd 
JannaYy 1868, Dr. Gloag, with some solennity, took from the pocket of his 
tail-coat the Tawse ^ and threw them on the table amidst a burst of rapturous 
applause. 

“ When they had been safely placed under lock and key, and Dr. Gloag 
thanked for the * gift of the interesting relic,’ tl]e feelings experienced were 
chiefly these : -^Fhat a high distinction had been conferred on the Club in Dr. 
Gtoag’s having giveiV a preference to them, above all other aspirants, by thus 
making them the gifardians of such a treasure, and, secondly— that at last a 
triumph had been achieved over the adversary of our youth, now scotched and 
consigned to perpetual durance.” 

It was in January, 1871, at their twentieth annnul meeting, 
that the Club presented Dr. Cumming with a handsome album, 
containing three-and-twenty photographic portraits of former 
members of the class, which the Secretary had, with some 
labour, collected^ in accordance with a suggestion made two 
years before. In. July 1874, Dr. Cumming retired from the office 
of H. M Inspector of Schools, which he had held since 185 c, 
receiving the usual pension from Government. " This with- 
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drawal from public life was a source of regret to a wide circle 
of friends. Their regret was freely expressed. ‘During a 
long period *of years/ it was said, ‘ there* was scarcely a parish 
in Scotland, where the name ajid figure of Dr, Gumming were 
not familiar. His presence was missed in many a country 
manse/ " A public presentation was mdde to him by a large 
number of teachers and other friends, “ as a token of their 
cordial appreciation of the fidelity and genial courtesy with 
which for twenty-three years he disc4iarged the duties of his 
office.” ^ . 

Colonel Fergusson says there is a certain fascination in the 
manner of after dinner talk ^t the Gumming Glub : 

“ Perhaps there is somewhat of the old Academy feeling of independence, 
want of reverence, if you like, for views propounded, ^heAuse they are the 
views of somebodjf ; outrageous propositions answered’ in a like preposterous 
strain ; the same free criticism as in the play-ground of the School, all in the 
best of good humour ” * It is a rare chanco, this yearly meeting, and the 
feeling is to make the most of it in good fellow^hip. and when the talkers, as 
they are wont t<^do, fall into pairs, what is ‘ the jargon of the schools ’ to the 
clatter of the Club ! 

“ When the Secretary, ns the night»grows late, gets up to fetch in the chest, 
and lay it on the table, as he is by enactment bound to do, the chances are 
thift on his return something of this sort will meet his ears — 

'The squadrons, my dear sir, were left in front ; 

The enemy untouched by shot or shell ; 

Down hill they rode, and fell upon the square’ — 

‘ No Sir, it was a meloid ‘ Dafiy ' <Uew ; 

The paper for the Royal Society 
Fixed such attention as you seldom see ; 

Kighteen he was’ * A great age (oi a judge, 

I^ut then his intellect’s as clear as when 
He fust put on his robes long years ago ’ — 

* Long ears indeed ! 1 cannot quite agree ' — 

‘ To liear him in a ^hipping case you’d say ’ — 

* Why fire the second barrel at tjie brute? 

Only to spoil the skin, when stark he lay 
And dead’— ‘ Not quite upoH the putting-green, 

Hut then with my shoit spoon I seltiora fail. 

To manage such a shot ’ — * What luck iudeerl ! ’ — 

' Ergs, or tenth-metres, it matteis not one whit,’ 

** The foot-pounds were as seven are to two ; 

And that I will maintain, ih-i ’ all the pig- 
And wooden-headed owls—’ &c. 

One evening the Professcyr of Natuyal Philosophy, P, G. Tait, 
was badgered into giving the Glub a spechnen of those pre- 
lections of, his tlwt were found so attractive to the young, 
and the fair, and "the ‘blue/ “and such a specimen.” The 
subject was i>Dubtful, but “ the discourse flowed on in its course 
smoothly, with here a quip and there a quiddity. Nothing, the 
speaker toucheS he did not adorn with points of light and bits 
of colours deftly and daintily thrown in,” 

While pipes went out and eyes were opened wide, the Professor gave, with 
sweetest smile, glimpsed of what may well have been the wiles with which he 
enticed the young, and t'^ie fair, and the ‘ blue’ into paths leading onwards to the 
mazes of ampliicheiral and other species of Beknotfediiess, in the midst of which 
VOL. XCIX.] lO 
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thti Ciirnining Club had Ion;;' ere ibis been hopelessly efnUdg1ed« Daring one of 
the montentary pauses, when the speaker stopped to keep his pipe alight with a 

, puff or two, he'casiially remarks— 

^ jTurt say when you have had enough of this— or I’ll go on for twenty minutes 
more.* 

^ Loud as the wolves on decays stormy steep 
Howl to the roarings of the northern deep, 

Such is the shout ’ 

of indignation that sends the Professor— still sweetly smiling — back to bis 
chair.” 

On the 15th Decemter iS^S. ^'our good old master passed 
away,. Hfs death took place ‘ with startling suddenness.’ “ The 
Club could only give expression, in their minutes, to a feeling 
of ‘ deep sorrow for the loss of one of whom they had so ii\aay 
pleasant reminiscences, and who was always so pleased to meet 
his old pupils',’ It is unnecessary to say more now.” Dr. 
Cumming*s son wrote that he was sure that it was not the mere 
name of the ** Gumming Club” that made his father feel and 
speak so affectionately of the old pupils whom he met at the 
annual gatherings, “With great admiration .for the talents of 
several, he seemd to think that ap unusual amount of chivalrou.s 
and bright brotherly-kindness pervaded and allied the members. 
Of some he never spoke without the half laugh, half ‘tears, 
which sought to conceal, and yet betrayed, his tenderness of 
feeling for them.” 

For a moment, says Colonel Fergusson, there was a question 
whether, now that the centre of our little Society was gone, it 
should not be allowed to dissolve. “ But it was called to mind 
how often our master had spoken of the hope he entertained 
that, when he should be called away, the Class would continue 
to meet as before. Accordingly the ‘ twenty-fifth * meeting 
of the Club was held ou,the 23rd March 1876. With increas- 
ing numbers and prosperity they have met annually till now. 
It was at the thirty-third meeting of the Club that it was 
‘sincerely and solemnly declared' that it was their wish that 
the Historiographer should undertake the long^talked of com- 
pilation of the Annals of the Club ; he was exhorted to lose no 
time, and, in concert with the Secretary, undeavour to trace the 
careers of our^ class-fellows, the scraps of intelligence of some 
that had from time to time been received having led to the 
desire for more.” 

The Chronicles. 

The book containing the Chronicles of the Gumming Club 
appeared towards the end of 1887. It is a small quarto volume 
of 229 pages, printed in antique type, with wide margins, on thick 
band-made paper, and plainly but well half-bound. The pub- 
lishers advertisement, which follows the preface, states that 250 
copies of the book were printed, of which the Club had absorbed 
ISO and that the remairiing 100 copies were for sale. In a circular 
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I received with my copy, the Secretary of the Chib stated that * 
it had been originally contemplated that the issue sfhould be 
confined to the Class, the relatives of deceased members, and ’ 
others, who had supplied information for the comt^llation, in-" 
eluding also a few copies for thi members of Dr, Cumming’s 
family. As the work proceeded, however, it was thought that 
it might prove to be of interest to a somewhat wider circle of ^ 
readers, and accordingly it was resolved to print 250 copies, 
Messrs, Constable offering to take tl:>e risk of printing and 
selling the extra 100 copies. “ Their offer was accepted, and 
the whole of the copies taken by them were quickly disposed of, 
the demand having in fact exceeded the limited supply,'^ The 
book, then, was soon out of |)rint, and I have not heard that 
any subsequent edition has been piinted. Thi.f must serve as 
part of my ej^ctise for quoting so copiously from it. The 
Chronicles are, of course, inscribed with affection and gratitude, 
to the memory of Dr, Gumming, of whom a speaking likeness 
is given in a frontispiece, engraved from an etching, or a pen- 
and-ink drawing, A vignette of the Academy building is 
given on the title page. 

In his Ad Icctorem^ Colonel Fergusson admits that when 
a small Society that had hitherto sought the shade, stept for- 
waiccl to break the golden silence of five-and-thirty years, and 
lay open the fact of its existence, and somewhat of its inner life, 
thefc seems some ground for the imputation of egotism. But 
the book was intended for an already contracted circle of leaders, 
in which — and in certain outer concentric rings — there existed 
That desire for sympathy that is the product of leisurely 
thought and kindly retrospection, to satisfy which, in some 
degree, this little book has been compijed. 

‘There’s no such thing in Nayjre, ‘and yoiril draw 
A faultless Master^ whom the world ne’er saw.’ 

Our belief, however, runs to the contraiy ; and,’ having run these 
many lustres^ and decades, has gathered strength and momen- 
tum hopeless’to resist, 

“ And this is part of the tenets of our creed— that however the principles of 
school-mastering may be lai’d d(^wn, and the theories explainedi^ in lectures and 
treatises of to-day, how an ignorant and errinf^ little mortal may be put in at one 
end of a scientific process, and turned out at the other a •finished gentleman, in 
our time it came (^y the light of a kindly nature to a gentle-hearted man to do 
all this ; ftnd reap a jrich crop of love ami giatUndc besides. 

“ But, we Would not have it thought that any pretence is made in these records 
of our schoc^J days, that we were other than an average sample of the good old 
Academy’s raw material ; and, in our manhood, of her completed work. 

** We are iiot of those who would set Class against Class, or our own* above 
the rest.” ^ 

Colonel Fergusson renders due thanks to those who helped 
him in his woik ; an<j he concludes his Preface by hoping that 
the Chronicles will* not be thought of a complexion too niili- 
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tary. *'Some seven- and-twenty of the Class went into the 
Services, as will be seen, at an important juncture in the 
history of our country ;,and, with their weapons, have gathered 
in a goodly harvest of honours in the field and on the sea- 
Thirty-nine military decorationsV including six of British and 
Foreign Knightly * Orders,* have fallen to the share of the 
Class. 

“ To show how all this came about ; and to record the 
achievements, no less heroic, of many of our class-fellows in 
Civil life ^ and of others with the pen ; and to trace careers 
of quiet ‘ industry and usefulness, is the aim of the latter part 
of this volume, where it has been attempted to make menUon, 
however slight in some cases, of each one of those who were 
under Dr. Cunvning’s care at the Academy, between the years 
1841 and 1846, inclusive.'* a 

The 37th Annual dinner of the Cumming Club took place 
on the 20th July 1888. I was at home at the time, and was very 
sorry that I could not be present. Fiom a circular put forth by 
the Honorary Secretary, Mr. Robert Laidlaw Stuart, 
I learned that there were present — Colonel J. II. Gammell (who 
presided, and who from 1853 to 1886 had not been aKe to 
attend the meetings), Mr Beatson Bell (a name now 
coming to the front in India), Lieutenant-General COCKBURN, 
The Rev. Henry Duncan, Lieutenant-Colonel Fergusson 
(the Historiographer of the Club), Captain A Forbes, R, N., 
Mr. Gray. Mr. John C. Robertson, Mr. Wm Tod, and Mr. 
R. L. Stuart. Four others — Mr. Brodie, Captain William 
D. O. Hay-Newton, Major James Paton, and Professor 
Tait, had intended to be present, but were prevented at the 
last. Apologies, containing regrets for unavoidable absence, and 
best wishes for the success of the meeting, were received from 
Sir Edward Harland. Bart., Messrs, Brougiiton, CARRING- 
TON, CoBBOLD, Cochrane, Condamine, and Hope, Lieute- 
nant-Colonel McDOUGALL, Major JOHN PaTON, Mr. PlTMAN, 
Major-General Shirreff, Mr. A. D. Stewart. Major-General 
A- Utterson, and Mr. P. II. Watson, M. D. Only four out 
of thirty-three circulars issued l\ad been unreplied to. 
Occasion was tai^cn of that being the first dinner since the 
completion of the Clironicles of the Club,** to present Colonel 
Fergusson with a mark of appreciation on the part of the 
Club of his labours in the compilation of that i^ork.* The 


• VC^hile this article was in the press I h.ive learned, 'with deep regret, 
froai the Academy Army List, the title of which I have prefixed, that 

Colonel Fergusson died in 1892, though I have been thinking and writing 
of hi!r. as alive. No particulars are given. He must be sorely missed at 
the meetings of the Club. 
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gift consisted of a Silver Tankard or Claret Jug, of date 1743, 
on which was inscribed — 

• To THEIR Sympathetic Historiographer, 
ALEXANDER JFERGUSSON, 

In grateful pecolllction of his success 
In A LABORIOUS BUT congenial task, 

With thanks, esteem, and good wishes, 

THE GUMMING CLXJ13, 

20 th July i888, ^ 

I have already quoted pretty freely from tlie “ Chronicles/* 
but J must find room for a few “ tidbits/* Who has not been 
puzzled/’ says Colonel Fegu^son, “ to individualise some of the 
early Christian martyrs that one secs depicted as suffering 
unheard of atrocifijes ? *' Regarding one of these the knowledge 
was fixed in our minds once and for all time. 

On one occasion Mr. Gumming put the question to his class con- 
cerning the mai^iyidoni of St. Lawrence : ‘ Could any one desciibe the 
manner of his death ?’ Beginning at the top of the class„the wise 
ones— Tait, Bell, Hall, Home, were tried, and all the rest ; ‘ Shot with 
arrows, ’ * Wheel with spikes*, and other horrois were in vam suggested. 
Tlien Mr, Gumming related, that in a former class of his, the same 
question had been put*~‘ What was the end of St Lawrence No 
^one could answer, till at last an imp from the lower regions of the 
’class * got up dux* by answering, amidst shouts of applause — ‘ He was 
^blundered (Colonel Fergusson, owing to the imperfect nature of the 
English language, finds it necessary to put in a {ooinoi^‘- Br under ^ 
to bioil on a gridiron, — Jamieson's Siottish Dictionary,) 

“ The process is associated with salmon cutlets anti mutton chops. 
Consequently, it happens, tliat the evei-recurring pictures 5 f the Saint 
and his gndiron, in the galleries of Italy and Germany, never fail to 
re-affirrn the fact, for those who leained it then, that St. Lawrence was 
dr under ed.'" 

There is a Scotch proverb, says Colonel Fergusson, to the 
effect that you find ‘ good gear in small parcelSr’ Mr. Gumming 
once, to the great enjoyment of all, tested the truth of the 
saying in so far as it applied to his class. The pupils used to 
sit, without desks in front of them, Jn horse-shoe fashion, the 
master’s desk at the open end, and a great fire-place making a 
break at the toe end. Th«s it was that a rou^ division of the 
class was established between those whose* habitual and re- 
cognised place was above the fire, and those 'who only casually 
attained to*that eminence. There were about thirty on each 
side of the •fire-place. For the purpose of Mr. Cumming's 
experiment the class was arranged in order of merit, the vptes 
of the class beihg taken as to each boy’s usual place, and a list 
drawn out.** Then the clas% was sized, and a second list made. 

“ The general result of the experiment, which caused intense 
amusement, seemed to bo that many big hulking fellows found 
themselves for the moment advanced to positions they had 
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occupied but rarely ; and several below the fire, where they had 
never been before. Therefore, it was held, that the truth of the 
proverb was in some sort established — albeit there were excep- 
tions. Our permanent dux (JTait) was hardly, if anything, 
moved from his place ; there were a few others, who were not 
displaced.” 

The 3rd Chapter of the Chronicles is entitled, MATHE- 
MATICS,” and it is, perhaps, the most amusing in the book. The 
Mathematical Master already been mentioned in this 
article for his skilful use of the ‘ Tawse*, and his presence for 
long at the dinners of the Club as a guest Mr. James Gloag 
(afterwards Dr. Gloag, I was described in the Rector’s Annual 
Report for the year 1833 as ‘ a most honest, zealous, and 
energetic, teacher* and, it may be added, says Colonel Fer- 
gusson, a most eccentric one. The nama of no teacher of 
youth in Scotland during the last half century is more widely 
known than that of Dr. Gloag. A volume might well be 
devoted to Gloag’s doings and pithy sayings^ A ‘ chap-book ’ 
of such would run those of George Buchanan’s very close.” 
For a description of the man and his manners I must refer to 
the Chronicles. His dialect, or, rather, his pronunciation— 
unreferablc to any part ofScotland— issaid tohave been, perhaps, 
his most striking characteristic. Gloag*s interchange of ^thc 
words ‘ Rod’ and ‘ Road’ was interesting, though not peculiar 
to himself. For example, when a dux, distributing slated or 
slate-pencils, tried to pass between two crowded forms, he 
would say — * Haw, boni, whatna rod's that t’ tak* ?’ When he 
had occasion for the implement of demonstration and correc- 
tion, he would give the order, ‘ Fateh the Road /” The good 
stories about Gloag are .^aid to be innumerable. Perliaps the 
best Colonel Fergusson /;iiiotes is told at the expense of the 
Rector, Archdeacon Williams, 

“ The Archdeacon tried his best to pass for a geometrician, but 
Gloag knew how vain his pretensions were, ‘ Punch ’ had a habit that 
annoyed Gloag not a little, of coming into his Class-room, generally a 
Saturday morning, and asking questions, and so on, as though he were 
quite au fyit of all that was going on. 

“ On the ocsc'asion in q;^estion, Gloag put upon the black board one 
of his fancy propositions, such as he was wont to call ‘ a nice little 
tiling^ and called on the fellow at the head of the Class to make the 
necessary demonstration. He, however, kept silence, as did the next, 
and the next, while ‘ Punch * continued jeering them all the time — 

“ ‘ Dear me^ what a blockhead you must be ! Don’t /ou see it ? It is 
^quite simple.’ 

‘ Haw I ’ says the artful Gloag, glancing further-down the class to 
where ' Punch's’ favourite sat, ‘ Sallat thinks he can do it, d5z he ? 
Tak it, Sallj»r !' This was Gloag's peculiar pronunciation of the name, 

“ There is a long pause ; the Rector’s favourite makes no progress, 
though encouraged in turn by both masters. 

‘ Noo, Sallar,’ says Gloag, with a tap on the board, ‘ Don’t keep us 
waiting on ye all day.* 
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Still there was no response. 

*i < Why, Sellar, my boy’, says the Archdeacon, disappointed, 
‘ Don’t you see it ? Think a moment. It’s quite easy, Don’t you know f 
Perfectly simple.’ 

Here is the moment of triumph, so skillfully approached by Gloagf, 
who, bursting out like a thunde^olt, exclaims— 

* NaWf Mr, Ractor, Sir, its noU easy — the thing is impossible ; itf 
gr6ss nonsense, Sir I ’ ” 

Gloag had a playful way, as I remember, when arithmetic 
was on, and the boys, as soon as they had done a sum, passed 
rapidly before him showing their slates, of appearing to be in 
a brown study, and saying, ‘ Right," ' Right,' for a ifumber of 
times without apparently looking at the sum. Probably he 
kncAv the answers off by heart, and saw them at a glance; 
but every now and then he would seize a slate, rub out the sum 
with his wetted hand, and order the unfortujnaib boy to ‘copy 
down tlie first* •sax sooms on the board, and bring me them 
to morray.’ I was never sure whether this was all right, or 
whether it was not done at random, just to establish a funk. 
Any how it renrinded one of a spider sitting quietly in the 
centre of his web till a poor fly came near enough. • 

One scene in Gloag’s class, of which I have always had a 
vivid recollection, is not mentioned in Colonel Fergussion book. 
A boy — mentioned in the Muster Roll of the class as — St. Croix 
M'inviclle, of the Island of St Lucia, and to be remembered 
for his great strength and activity — was possessed of a very 
powerful nasal oigan (an excellent thing in man, I think), and, 
performing on it one day, in Gloag's class, as if he wished to 
blow his brains out, Gloag burst out on him thus—, 

“ Hoot, toot, what are ye blawin yer trumpet at in that 
fawshvvn ? If ye did the likes o’ that in genteel Society, ye’d 
be putt to the door ! ” • 

It was a sincere pleasure to ajl his old pupils, says Colonel 
Fergusson, when the news reached them that, in 1848, the 
degree of L L.D. had been conferred on TVIr. Gloag. I re- 
member that we met him at the annual dinners as a loved friend, 
all soreness connected with the ‘^Tawse’ having by that time 
been forgotten or forgiven. He retired from the Academy 
in 1864, and, says Colonel Fergusson, if proyf vrere wanting of 
the esteem in which he was held, it appears In the fact that, im- 
mediately^ after that date, a medal — called, in his honour, ‘ TAe 
Gloag M'edall was established at the Academy, the funds for 
which were#providcd by some of Ais old pupils. The medal is 
open for competition to boys of the ‘ Seventh ' only, and is given 
for eminence Tn mathematics, Gloag very rarely, it is believed, 
was seen at the Academy ^fter his retirement. “ On one occa- 
sion some one asked him if he often went •down to visit the 
School. ‘ Naw/ hq answered, ‘ it’s nothing but a Aert-brekl '' 
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Chapter V of the Chronicles.— THE RecTOR,”— The 
Venerable John Williams, M.A., of Baliol College, Oxford ; 
Vicar of Lampeter, and Archdeacon of Cardigan — I must 
pass by with a few words, but solely for want of space, as — to 
old Academicians at least — it is yery interesting. “ The Hora- 
tian phrase, ‘ imperiosius’ perhaps best describes the impression 
his grand manner and imposing presence conveyed, except that 
there was no idea of tyranny.” But lus ordinary manners and 
appearance earned for him the sobriquet ‘ Punch : ’ boys are so 
irreverent. Nevertheless',* Colonel Fergusson, though in a foot- 
note, recoVds this of him : — 

‘‘ The Rector was imbued with an inexpugnable dignity. On a certain 
occasion, in the eaily days of the Academy, 4he Sixth had hunted a 
sow into the Rector’s class-room. The brute took refuge in one of the 
presses* In ^;ushing out she capsized the Archdeacon on the floor. 
Peace and an • upright position restored, the Rector calmly 
remarked, * Boys, our lesson has been — what you'^c.all— too long in- 
terrupted, let us get on,^ ” 

The ‘Ractor* certainly had his peculiarities : Go Junior, 
Yis, Yis, Yis/’ was often heard. Don't you Irnow the differ- 
ence between the ‘/iiaitch’ and the 'no-/mitch?* he would 
siy,. when pitching into a boy for not sounding the aspirate in 
reading Greek. This aspirating the name of the English letter 
was amusing to us Scottish boys, who, whatever their sins are, 
never misplace their “ hs,” Is it a Welsh, as well as an English 
peculiarity ; or did ‘ Punch ^ do it on purpose, for emphasis ? I 
never asked him. 

“At the Great Jubilee Dinner of the Edinburgh Academy, in October 
1874 , when the Archbishop of Canterbury (Archibald Campbell Tail) 
presided, feeling reference was made to Aichdeacon Williams by the 
Chairman in the course of his eloquent speech, and reminiscences of 
old Academy days. 

“ * As a strong man,’ said the Archbishop, * intellectually improved 
those among whom he lived, so this man taught them in a way that 
none but a very able man iwdeed could teach. He had his faults — as 
who had not ? And many might say that these, as he grew older, 
predominated. He had, indeed, a strong sense of his powers, and he 
(the speaker) was not sure that he was not right to hold that opinion. 
He was a man, and a leal man, and he taught and fascinated his pupils 
in a way that none but a mam of great intellectual power could do. 
He (the Archbishop) ministered to him in his last illness, and followed 
him to his gi^ave,’ ” 

Colonel Fergus'^on alludes to the Rector’s two handsome 
daughters. A daughter of the Archdeacon is, , I believe, still in 
Calcutta — the head of a well-known educational establishment. 

( To be continued). ' 


C. W. Hope. 



Art.' XL— HOOGHLY PAST AND PRESENT. 
ClIAl’^ER XI. 

The Bandel* Church at Hooghly. 

T he Portuguese may have, as Faria y Souza f says, first 
entered Bengal as military adventurers about the year 
1538,1 but there is nothing to show that they had rr^ade their 
settlement at Hooghly before the Pathan domination was put 
an end to by the Moguls. Indeed, tliat event, as we have 
already shown, took place Sf^mewhere in the eighth decade of 
the sixteenth century. After Bengal had c^me under the 
Mogul sway, Akbar ordered his Viceroy to i 5 end up a picked 
man among tlie Peringhees to the Presence. Accordingly, 
a captain of the name of Tavarcz went up to Agra § 
which had been newly made the capital of the empire. He 
was treated by tfte Emperor with the utmost kindness, and, 
as a mark of Impciial favour, was given permission to pitch 
upor^any spot near Hooghly for the erection of a town, with 
full liberty to build churches and preach the Holy Gospel, 
Availing themselves of such an unexpected opportunity, the 

— f..-i 

The name Bandel appeais to be another foim of the Persian word 
bafidur^ the letteis 1 and r being convertible, and to signify a fort, 
as Hooghly, the Porte Pequeiio of the Portuguese, was. So also there is 
a Bandel Church (Le Bondoi ) at Chittagong, the Porte Grande of the 
Portuguese. • 

t Manuel Faria y Souza’s history of Asia Portuguesa^ which is in 
Spanish, commences with 1412 and closes with 1640 
X T’ms was the last year of the Porti^guese Viceroy of India, Nuno 
da Cunha. In 1534 he had sent Martin Alfonso with 200 men in five 
ships to Chittagong with a view to esifeblish friendly relations with the 
King of Bengal, and to obtain permission to eiect a fortress and build a 
factory at Chittagong. The mission, however, failed, and Mat tin and 
some of his men were made prisoners and forwarded to Gour. Antony 
de Sylva Medeses was then sent by Cunha, with 350 men in nine vessels, 
to try and effect the ransom of the prisoners. At this lime Mahmud 
Shah, the Inst of the independent kings, reigned in Bengal. The 
Portuguese having agreed to* assist him ^against Shtre khan, the King 
released most of the captives letaining only five »as hostages for the 
succour which was expected from Goa. But when this succour arrived 
iu nine vessels, undefr the command of Vasco Perez de Sampayo, Shere 
had taken Gour and Mahmud had been killed. Samuayo came and saw 
and went awa^^ without doing anything. (The Feringhees of Chittagong by 
Mr.— now Justice — Beverley, Calcutta Review, 1871.) 

§ Agra (Agmvan of the Pauranic writers) was a mere village before 
Akbar’s lime. He turned it in)^o a splendid city, and graced it with a 
palace, the largest and most magnificent in the East- Tlje world-renowned 
Taj is also near Agra. To this newly-built city Akbar rem wed his 
capital from Fultehpore Sikri in 1566, calling it after his own name, 
Akbarabad% 
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Portuguese settled on the lands now occupied by the Church 
and its surroundings, and built houses for trading and other 
purposes.* As the pro^vince was then anything but. peaceable, 
and as disturbances were always apprehended, the new 
settlers deemed it absolutely neeCssary to fortify their settle- 
ment. The requisite sanction being given by the Mogul 
Governor, they built a fort -f' in the place now called Gholeghat. 
It was of a square form, flanked by four bastions and surround- 
ed by a deep ditch on three sides and by the deeper river on 
the fourth. This must have been done before 1585, inasmuch 
as the well-known traveller, Fitch, who visited Hooghly in that 
year, described it as the chief keep of the Portuguese. ^ As 
the Portuguese went on prospering in their new settlement, 
the missionarhs of the order of St. Augustine came to 
Hooghly and founded, in the year 1599, j «the Convent of 
Bandel, the Catliedral Church of St. Paul, and the Church 
of Misericordia, to which was attached an orphan-house for 
the protection of young ladies. Merchants aqd others, whom 
business*' or enterprise called to distant parts, committed their 
maiden daughters, In their absence, to sacerdotal protection 
in the orphanage of the Church of Misericordia. These sucred 
edifices were frequented by a large body of worshippers, and 
thus Hooghly became a place of great importance from a scculgir, 
as well as from a religious point of view. 

The Portuguese drove a bride trade, and their fame as master 

® The Shah Jehan-fiamah slates that the Portuguese, purchasing some 
lands in Hoog^hly, built houses thereon with the permission of the Nabob. 

t Purchas, speaking of the Portuguese settlements in liengal, writes : — 
‘The Portuguese have here Porte Grande and Porte Peqiieno, but without 
forts and Governments ; every man living after his own lust, and for the 
most part they are such as ddre not stay lu those places of better Govern- 
ment for some wickedness by thewi committed. ” But the historian does 
not appear to be quite coirect in his statements, for the Poriuguese had 
built a fort at Porte Peqiieno (Hooghly) in the rei^n of Queen Elizabeth, 
whilst the first volume of his Rciations of the World ' 'was published in 
1864 in the reign of James I. 

J This is ceitainly a memorable year, as in it the East India Company 
was formed, and the Dutch fii St traded to the Moluccas. But not only 
from a commerdal, put also from a religious point of view, it is kept in re- 
membrance, for in it^he furiou^ bigot, Archbishop Alexis de Menezes, held 
his famous, or rather infamous, Synod at Diamper or Udayampura, entirely 
effacing the individuality of the Syrian Church in Indi?.. The efforts which 
culminated in that Synod had their origin in the full fervour of missionary 
enterprise which set in after the time of St. FranciSt Xavier, and 
which was directed towards stamping out the peculiarities of the Syrian 
ChrisVians, and bringing their doctrines into harmony with those practised 
by the Catholic Church in Europe. Sf. Xivier came out with the 
Governor of Portuguese India, Martin Alfonso de Sauza, and arrived at 
Goa on the 7th May 1542. He was the recognised head of the Jesuits 
of India, He lies buried in New Goa, and his tomb is certainly, as 
Bishop Wilson has said, " a great curiosity. ” 
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merchants spread far and wide. In the meantime the great 
Akbar was summoned from this world by the mightiest of 
monarchs; and was succeeded by lus son Jehangir. The 
latter, though undoubtedly much inferior to his father in 
wisdom and ability, was not in intolerant prince. So far from 
njolesting the Portuguese, he bore kindly feelings towards 
them. The French traveller Bernier * states, that Jehangir 
suffered the Portuguese in Ilooghly upon account of traffic, 
and of his having no aversion to Christians, as also because 
they promised him to keep the Bay of Bengal clca» f^'om all 
pirates.*’ In this way the Portuguese gradually rose to 
be-a power in the land. They acquired lands on both sides 
of the river, and collected the rents, or rather revenues thereof 
after the manner of princes. Their fort at Hooghly was 
well garrisoned, and they had also a sufficient number of 
war-vessels always ready to protect them from the attacks 
of the enemy. Though nominally subject to the Great Mogul, 
they often assmued an air of independence, and were certainly 
not very regular in the payment of tribute due to the 
Paramount Power. At this time, however, an event happened 
whi?h had the effect of undermining their power and pros- 
perity in Bengal. The Empress, Nur jehan, who had absolute 
oontrol over the pleasure-loving Emperor Jehangir, and 

. «« whose lightest whisper moved him more 

Than all the ranged reasons of the world, ” 

having shown herself hostile to the interest of the Heir Appa- 
rcnt.the latter revolted, and, being pursued by the Imperial army, 
fled to Bengal and stationed himself at Burdvvan, While at this 
place, he asked for some assistance from the Portuguese Gover- 
nor of Hooghly, Michael Rodriguee, who had waited upon him ; 
but his request was not complied with. This refusal, polite 
though it was, so 

“ Rankled in him and ruftled all his heart, ” 

• 

that, after ascending the throne, he made it a point to drive 
the Portuguese out of Bengal. Accordingly, he directed his 
Viceroy to watch their movements with the eye of a spy, and to 

lodge complaints before him, if in any matter they overstepped 

> 

^ Bernier :*esided in India for twelve years from 1657 to 1669. The greater 
part of his residence was spent at the court of Aurungzeb, whose camp he 
followed in 1664 from Delhi to Cashmere, thiough the entire length* of the 
Punjab. He was a physician ^by profession. 

f In the time of the early Mogul Emperors, the Bay of Bengal was in- 
fested with Mughs and Portuguese, who lived by levying chou^ on the 
seas ” as that arch'pjrate, Angriaof the Malabar Coast used to say of his 
dicaded sea robbery. 
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the bounds of law and justice. The result of this well-laid plan 
was the siege and capture of Hooghly in 1632. The fort 
was demolished, so also the Churches, but it would seem that 
the Convent did not suffer much, if at all. The Governor and 
a large number of Christian crptiyes were dragged to the 
Imperial residence at Agra, where they were very harshly 
treated. Excepting the five Augustine Friars, the rest of the 
prisoners of war were distributed as slaves amongst the grandees 
of the Court. The rr^^onks were more cruelly dealt with. 
Four of them were immediately put to death, and the fifth, 
Padre da Cruz was reserved for a severer punishment, for 
which a day was appointed. When that dreaded day dawned, 
the Emperor, forgetting his usual good nature, orde^red 
him, in the spirit of a Nero, to be cast under the feet of 
a furious elephant. But, wonderful to relgite, the burly 
brute, moved at the sight of the holy man, lost his native 
ferocity, and commenced caressing him gently with his “ little 
proboscis ** The Emperor was taken quite unawares, and, 
seized with religious awe, at once determined on the 
Padre's pardon, and also offered to grant any reasonable 
request he might make. The good August inian solicited- his 
own liberty, with permission to reconduct the surviving Chris- 
tian captives to Bengal, and also a grant of some rent-free 
lands as an endowment to the Bandel Church. Both tlie 
requests were readily granted by the awe-struck Emperor, 
and thus some amends were made for the immense loss which 
the Portuguese had sustained at his hands. 

The grant, thus made in 1633, f covered an area of 777 
bighas of land. By the firman which was granted on this 
occasion, the Portuguese were given permission to found 
churches, and the friars 'were exempted from the authority of 
the Fouzdar and other officers of Government, Within the 
precincts of that small tract they were allowed to exercise all 
magisterial powers with regard to the Christians; save and ex- 
cept the strictly royal prerogative of life and death. They 
were, at the same time, exempted from all taxes and tolls. 
This little bit qf a principality, as one might say so, appears 
to have included ‘all the foreshore frbm the present jail to the 
northern limit of the circuit-house compound. There is a 
small piece of a very old wall still remaining on the extreme 
east of the Hooghly-bridge yard, which is said to be the re- 

® Padre is a Portuguese word signifying a priest, a missionary. It 
has a close affinity to the Sanscrit pitara^ Latin pater^ and ‘English father. 
Several other words which are in common use in Bengal are also of 
Portuguese origin, ^uch as chabi (Port, chhve) a key ; kobi (Port, guove) 
cabbage; grija (Port, tgreja), a church; fitah. (Port fitd) a ribbon; caste (Port. 
casta, breed) a class ; nitam (Port, leiiam) an auction. 

t This grant was confirmed in 1646. 
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mains of the Portuguese fort. The Kuti-pukur or the factory 
tank, which is at the south-west corner of the jail, was, it is 
believed, attached to the Portuguese factory, as in later times 
it certainly was to the English factory. Much of the land so 
granted was, however, lost ddring the times of the hostilities 
between the English and the Nabob of Moorshidabad, and the 
area has now dwindled down to about 380 bighas, yielding a 
rental of about 1240.* * * § 

The Convent of Bandel, which is.*dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary of Rosary is the only building which remains \X) tell the 
sad tale of Lusitanian grandeur at Hooghly. It is the oldest 
Christian building in Bengal. Eight years after the siege of 
Hooghly, it was pulled down, and all the records that were 
preserved in it were destroyed. In 1661 it w^s ibbuilt by that 
pious Christiaiv* J. Gomes dc Soto, and, as if to wipe out all 
marks of Mogul outrage, the new building was inscribed with 
the date of the old. In the nice little chapel which forms one 
side of the Con'icnt, there is an inscription which shows that 
the chapel was privileged for Saturdays by the Supreme 
Pontiff Benedict XII. in 1726J* The vault below contains the 
rematns of Soto and his family, as well as of some other for- 
tunate Catholics. 

The Augustinians of Bandel hail from Goa, and are subject 
to the Bishop of Meliapore,^ not to the Vicar Apostolic. The 
PoVtuguese in Bengal, like the Jesuits in Pondicherry, have 
never recognized the ecclesiastical authority of the Pope of 
Roriic.§ The Court of Portugal, ever since the firsjt establish- 
ment of its dominion in India, has invariably claimed the ex- 
clusive right of ecclesiastical patronage, and has viewed with 
great jealousy any interference with it.ll But it is very much 

* Besides property in lands, which are all lej^^ed to ryots, there are, as the present 
Prior says, other sources of income. But he is not awaie the net annual pro- 
ceeds, nor of the amount of expenditure. 

’t Convent Ue Nossa Senhora De Kozario of Bandel. 

X Meliapore (t)rohal)ly Malayapitravi) was erected into a Bishopric in 1607. It 
is now known as St. Thomas. • 

§ The Padioado was granted by the Pope to the Kmg of Portugal in the days 
of Foituguese supieniacy in the Eajt But now lliat Purlugal is cTiiIy a petty Indian 
Power, the great majority of the Catholic MissioiAiies and (Catholic c».nverts who 
reside in British India, resent the claim of the Poitugueselo this right of patron- 
age to all bishoprics an^ benefices in India. The Portuguese clmg to the light of 
the Padroadc/ as a relyc of their ancient greatness, while the Popes sympathise 
with the attitude taken up by the majority of Indian Catholics. After many fruit- 
less attempts at* an amicable settlement of the question, Concordats were signed 
between the two parties, first in 1856, and afterwards in 1886, which have hs^d the 
effect of placing the Catholic Church in India, outside the sphere of Portuguese 
territory, under the direct rule of tl^ Pope This dispute about Padroado has been 
a great obstacle to the progress of the Catholic Church in India. 

f The present Prior of Bandel, the Rev. De Silva Furtado,*however, informs us 
that the leigniog King of Portugal, Don Carlos De Braganza, is on friendly terms 
with the Pope, and is iif spiritual communion with him, as the head of the 
Catholic Church. He also states that year before last* His Holiness made a hand- 
some present to the Queen of Portugal. 
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to be regrdtted that it has not been equally careful in making 
a proper use' of that privilege* The priests appointed by 
Government as a . rule, not only were ignorant, but also bore a 
bad character. “ Buried in debaucli,” as they were, they were 
studious of their own ease rather than of the good of their 
spiritual charge. At any rate, they have never been highly 
spoken of for purity of morals. Captain Alexander Hamilton* 
thus wrote about Bandel : — “ The Bandel at present deals in 
no sort of commodities, but what are in request at the Court of 
Venus, and they have a Church, where the owners of such goods 
and merchandise are to be met with, and the buyer may be 
conducted to proper shops, where the commodities may.be 
seen and felt ; and a priest to be‘' security for the soundness 
of the goods.**' Thns the profligacy of the Bandel priests 
seems to have equalled what is told of the corruption among 
European ecclesiastics in the Middle Ages, and their ignorance 
was equal to their licentiousness. Nothing was more common 
than to see high ecclesiastical offices conferred on men as 
amorous' as Sybarites and as jdnorant as Boestians.*}- The 
church Government is still with the King, and. judging from 
the lax and careless way in which it is sometimes administered, 
it would seem that the cause of morals and letters would not 
suffer much by its being taken out of his hands and placed in 
those of the Pope. Attached to the Convent there was a Nun*' 
nery in which many dark deeds were done, over which a thick 
impervious veil has been cast.]: Mention is made in 1723 of 
a College of, Jesuits at Bandel on the way to Kcota. Georgi 
stated that the Christian religion and learning flourished in 
Hooghly under the auspices of the King of Portugal, and that 
the hospice of Bandel was as much crowded with monks as 
its schools were with native^ converts. But these statements 
must be received with considerable modifications, for, as a 

• Hamilton traded in the East Indies from 1688 to 1723. He wrote his Ac- 
count of the East Indies about the year 1690, when Bandel w'as •• chockful of 
pretty women.” De Foe’s well-known lines apply with full force to the slate of 
the Bandel Church at that time : — 

“ Wherever God erects a house of prayer, 

The Odvil always l>'Ulcls a chapel there, 

Aiid ’tvviU be found upon examination 
The latter has the largest congregation.” 

+ The distinguished writer of the Article, ** rho Feringhees of Chittagong,” to 
which we have already referred, very justly observes: “The general neglect of 
edtication among the Feringhees was chiefly owing to the character of the priests 
sent from Goa. These half-caste men, renowned for their superstition, ignotance, 
and selfishness, brought discredit on iheir profession.” What^ was true of the 
Bandel at Chittagong was more than true of tlie gandel at Ilooghly. 

t This has unfortunately been the case with almost all nunneries. Though the 
nuns are closed about by high narrowing walls, and are kept afar from the world 
and all its lights and shadows, they are seldom found to, lead sweet lives in purest 
chastity.” Nothing has comribuied so much to imm jraf.iy as the u.iholy vow of 
celibacy. 
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matter of fact, neither the cause of religion nor that of edur 
cation was much advanced. 

In 1760; this place suffered much from the calamities 
which were brought about by hostilities between the English 
and the Nabob of Moorshfedabad, and, as a matter of 
necessary consequence, it was denuded of most of its in- 
habitants. The state of things precipitated from bad to worse, 
so that when, in the first half of the present century, the author 
of the Sketches of Bengal wrote his. •valuable work, he found 
that Hooghly had well-nigh reached its last stag® of ruin. 
He says : “ The ancient and famous port of Hooghly contains 
now but a few small houses, and several poor huts. The 
lascivious damsels of this *once gay city slumber under its 
ruins. When Pomp withdrew from thence,^ Debauchery van^ 
ished. Poverty*^now stalks over the ground.’* The sight of 
the Convent, however, impressed him considerably, and he 
could not avoid recording, that the frontispiece of the sacred 
edifice ‘‘appeared to him to diffuse a cathedral gloom, and 
struck him with religious awe.*” 

The Bandcl Chuich“f- does not deserve to be called a grand 
building, but its architectural skill lies in its very strong and 
durable structure. Though nearly three long centuries have 
spent their elemental rage and fury over it, still it looks as 
fresh as if it had been built only recently. The Church faces 
tovvards the south, and is entered by a big gate, which is 
kept open only on service days and other important occasions. 
It has three “ long-drawn aisles,” which terminate in, three hand- 
some altars, of which the one in the middle is the most splen- 
did. At the other extremity, over the entrance, there is a 
big organ, which none but the initiated may touch. Service 
takes place before the midmost altajr, when the burning censer 
and the sounding organ add much to the sacredness and 
solemnity of the occasion. In front of that aftar, at a distance, 
rises, under Jthe support of the left wall, the winding pulpit, 
which attracts the sight by its gorgeous appearance. One 
of the side altars is very properly dedicated to the patron 
Saint Augustine, who seems to exercise a^grtJater influence 
over the priests of Bandel than S\. Veronique, the favourite 
Saint of the Portuguese. A spacious hall was built about a 

* In 1829, IlJe number of Christian inhabitants of tighleen years of age and 
more was only thirty in Bandel. (Toynbee’s Hooghly^ p. 141). At the present 
day the number is s'ltll smaller. • 

t Bishop Ilcber visited Hooghly in June 1S24. lie thus speaks of this Church 
in his well-known Journal : ** At Chinnura is a Chutch. and beyond Hooghly, at a 
place, I believe, named Banda, is a large Ttaban-looking Chuich, with what appears 
to be a Convent.” Vol. I,* p. 64. Most probably the good Bishop did not enter 
the Church, otheivvise he wouM have given some account ol its sacred interior. 
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quarter of a century ago at the expense of Mr. Barretto 
and other Roman Catholics of Calcutta, It was intended 
to serve as a sanatarium for invalids. The* building, 
as a whole, is a quadrangle, one side of which forms th^e 
chapel. It has three gates, of which the one on the east, which 
faces the ever-receding river, is now the main entrance, though 
that honour is justly due to the big gate on the south, which, 
as we have already related, is opened only on service days 
and other important occasions. The west gate, which skirts 
the public road, is seldom unbolted. The Bandel Church, 
though itself a branch of a bigger establishment, has a branch 
of its own in the neat Catholic Chapel at Chinsura. This sacred 
building, as the tablet on it shows, ‘ was erected in 1740 with 
the funds left by the well-known Mrs. Sebastian Shaw, * 1 * and 
is dedicated to Jesus Maria Joze. ' » 

At one time the Bandel missionaries possessed considerable 
power and influence ; but, by the end of the eighteenth century, 
it had well-nigh become a thing of the past, ^nd they regret- 
tingly found themselves absorbed into the general mass ofBiitish 
subjects. In 1797, the then Prior of Bandel memorialised Sir 
John Shore s Government with a view to having independent 
civil and criminal jurisdiction over the ryots of the Bandel lands 
restored to him. Me based liis claim on immemorial usage 
from the date of the original grant by Shah Jt ^an in 1633, 
and also on a certain letter from a high authority, dated the 
17th July 1787, in which the Collector was prohibited from 
exercising any” civil or criminal jurisdiction over the inhabitants 
of Bandel. But the Governor-General decided against him. 
His Excellency held that no such claim could now be admitted, 
and that, “the inhabitants of Bandel are subject to tlie juris- 

• The famous Barretto family ''came veiy early to Asia. Both F. Barrel to 
and A. M. Barretto were Governors of Portuguese India in the second half of the 
sixteenth century. The celebrated Barretto brothers, Joseph ami Louis, who were 
the recognised heads of the Portuguese in the metropolis of British India, have 
immortalized themselves by several pious acts. The new church’ .at Calcutta and 
the Roman Catholic Church at Seramjirore arc standing pi oofs of their piety and 
liberality. The Purtugue e buiial-ground at Baitakhaiia was the gift of 
Mr. Joseph Bair(?ttb, who pui chased it for Rs. 8,000 in 1785, At Sukhsagar a neat 
domestic chapel was bhilt, in 1789,'Hjy the family, at a cost of Rs. 9,000. This fine 
building has since beAi w.ish ’d away by the llo ghly, on the banks of which it 
stood. The Barretlos have done so many good acts in Bengal that they are not 
likely to be forgotten. Surely the censure of the poet does ijot apply tO them : — 

Doing good 

Disinterested good, is not our trade, 

We travel far ’its true, but not for nought. ” 

t This pious Lady was a native of Chinsura, where she difrd in 1725. Not far 
from the chapel built with her money is 8t. Johi^-s church, which was founded by 
ijhe celebrated Maikar family in 1695-97, and is the oldest church the Armeniana 
bjive in Bengal. The budding was begun by Markar Johannes, a famous merchant, 
a 5 ^ was completed by his brother Joseph. It was dedicated to 8t. John the Baptist 
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diction of the Courts equally with othsr inhabitants of the 
Company’s provinces ; ” but that there wa? no objection to the 
Prior’s “continuing to arbitrate and settle the disputes of the 
Christian inhabitants of Pandel, As heretofore, whenever it may 
be agreeable to the parties to refer to him for the purpose/' 
Thus the question of jurisdiction was set at rest by the highest 
authority in the land, and one would have expected that 
thereafter the church dignitaries would .quietly abide by the 
decision. But it does not appear that the Priors ^always 

demeaned themselves as peace-loving and law-abiding subjects. 
In June 1828, the then Prior, the Rev. F. A, Guia, was 
proceeded against in the Company’s Courts in consequence of 
his having wantonly assaulted two natives. A summons was 
issued against hiipin the usual course, but, so far from obeying 
it, he behaved in an “extremely indecent, violent, and illegal 
manner. lie was, accordingly, reported to Government, and 
it is very likely th^^t he got a severe reprimand at its hands. 
This censure, well-deserved as it undoubtedly was, had a. very 
wholesome effect not only upon the individual for whom 
it was intended, but also upon his successors in the Piiory. In 
1869 we find the Rev. Aftgustine Gomes in charge of the Churclt.'* 
He lyas a good man, and so was his successor, the Rev. A. C. 
Rodriguez. The latter tried to retrieve the reputation of the 
Portuguese as promoters of the cause of education, and estab- 
lished the present Bandcl School on the loth July 1870. This 
little Institution prospered under his parental care,^ and its 
successful working induced the English Government/ in 1874, 
to allow a grant of Rs. 20 a month. The grant is still 
continued, and, together with the Mission allowance of Rs. to, 
makes up nearly one-third of the establishment charges of the 
School, the remainder being suppRed from schooling fees. 
The School teaches up to the minor scholarshfp course, and 
the teaching staff consists of three English teachers and two 
pundits. The Rev. A. C. Rodriguez was succeeded by the 
Rev. D. Sante Maria, and the latte? by the Rev. G. A. Britto. 
On the death of Britto, which took place on the 7th July 1891, 
the Rev. J. Bcatly, the present incunlbcnt’s pj-edeccssor, was 
appointed Prior. Though not in charge of the church for a 
long time, his ktlowledgc of Hooghly was much above 
average. The Rev. Da Silva Fiiitado has been in charge for 
nearly two years. He possesses considerable ability and has been 
discharging the duties of his sacied office well. He is *a 
quiet sort of man, as becomli^s a Christian of his Order, and, 
what is rare among monks and friars, bears a pure and un- 
spotted character. The Prior gets nothing from the English 
Government. He is paid by the Portuguese Mission, and he 
has also other sources of income, the •principal of which 
VOL. XCIX ] 1 1 
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consists of presents from Rom;in Catholics on marriage and 
such like occasions. 

Four solemnities ‘are principally observed in the Bandel 
Church, namely, the Feast (>f the Blessed Lady * of Happy 
Voyage in the “merry month of May ” ; the Feast of the 
Patron Saint Aogustine+ in the imperial month of August ; the 
Feast of the Blessed Lady of Rosary, commonly called the 
Novena, in the cold month of November ; and the Feast of Do- 
mingo da Cruz, in the; hot month of February or March. The 
first solemnity mentioned above is not of much importance ; 
but it must not be confounded with the Feast of the Assump- 
tion which is observed on the. 15th August, on which day. 
Virgin Mary, the reputed Mother of Jesus Christ, is believed 
to have miraculously ascended to Heave^n without passing 
through the gate of death. Augustine being' the patron Saint 
of the monks of Bandel, his feast is observed with considerable 
pomp in the memorable montli in which he, having done his 
work here below on earth, found supterae happiness in 

• A statue of this Lady, with the infant Jesus in her lap, is placed in a niche 
in the triangular form, which is raised on an elevated surface in front of the church. 

t St. Augustine is one of the Great Fathers' of the Catholic Church. Ele 
WUS born at Tagaste, in Northern Africa, on the 13th November, 354 A. D IIis father 
was a heathen, quite regardless of religion and morality ; but his rtiother, 
Monica, was an exemplary Christian. Young Augustine began life as a heretical 
debauchee ; but the sermons of St. Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, backed by the 
constant prayer of his motlier, eflfected his reform, and he was baptised in 
587 A, D. After the death of his mother he returned to Africa, where, in 395, he 
was appointed Bishop of Hippo, an important sen port, the site of which is now 
covered by the city of Bona. At Hippo he laboured for 35 years, and, while it 
was in the forcible possession of the Vandals, who had invaded Africa under 
their King, Genseric, in 428, he died in the full possession of Ids faculties on 
the 28th August 430 in the 761J1 year of his age. After his death the people, hard 
pressed by the Vandals, escaped by sea, and the town was burnt to the ground by 
those furious savages. 

The writings of i^ugustine, which have always been held in high veneration by 
the Roman Catholics, form the basis of that system which is commonly called 
scholastic divinity. His Confessions^ which gives a plain unvarnished account of 
his infancy to the death of his mother, has been with Thomas-U-I^empis’a Imitation 
of Christ and John Bunyan's I^flgrivi^s Progress^ one of the three most popular 
Christian books in the world. Another great work of Augustine’s is On the Holy 
Trinity^ which explains very clearly and learnedly one of the peculiar doctrines, if not 
the main doctrine, «.if Christianity. But his greatest single work is the Citv of God, 
in 22 books, which occupied him thirteen years. The object was to defend the 
Christians and the Christian Church from the charge made against them, that 
the calamities which befell the Empire, and the sacking of RCme by the Goths, 
originated in Christianity. 

The old ]Elandel Church was built under the protection of this Saint, and his 
altar very properly graces one of the halls of the present Church. The following 
pregnant saying is attributed to him : Thou hast made us fo? thyself, and our heart 
is restless until it find rest in Thee. • 

There is an order of monks, who call themselves the hermits of St. Augustine 
They are mendioints and live by begging alms. But some of them have thrown 
^ the bowl for the sword. Conspicuous amongst these stands that notorious Prioi 
Fra Joan, who, as Bernier says, domineered over Si^mdeep (Sawndwip) for several 
years, after having killed ^:he commandant of the place. 
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sweet communion with his Maker in Heaven, realizing the 
words of the poet — 

Man’s sickly soul, though turned and tossed for ever 
From side to side, can #est on nought but thee, 

Here in full /rus^^ hereafter in full /oyj^ 

But the Feast of the Novena is the grandest of the festi- 
vals which are observed in the Bandel Church ; and this 
is as it should be, for the church# is dedicated to the 
Blessed Lady of Rosary, in whose honour the feast is cele- 
brated. On this important occasion the church is brilfiantly 
illuiTjinated, and divine service is performed with the accom- 
paniment of music, which adds much to the sacred solemnity 
of the occasion. After service fireworks of drivers sorts are 
let off which, lika a flourish of trumpets, wind’up the ceremony. 
Visitors flock to the spot from Calcutta, Chandcniagore, and 
some other places, and the scene assumes a most splendid 
appearance. The pyrotechnic exhibition and the solemn peal 
of the organ, with its ‘‘ winding bout of linked sweetness ” 
have such a fascination for the* common people, that the num- 
bers that assemble on the occasion are very considerable. 
Sight-seers and othei^ leave the place in the course of the 
night, so that, when the day dawns, one finds it difficult to 
realise that it has only a few hours before been the scene of 
such rejoicings. 

Tiie last, though not the least, is the Feast of Domingo da 
Cruz. This is a peculiar ceremony with the Portuguese, and 
is as rigidly observed by them as the Jiosa is by 'the Maho- 
medans. On this occasion a procession representing the Saviour 
bearing the cross is formed on a Sunday in Lent, which makes 
the circuit of the entire quarter. The *name of this ceremony 
reminds one of that very remarkable Friar, Padre da Cruz, 
who, by his miraculous encounter with the royal elephant gain- 
ed the favour of the Great Mogul, Shah Jehan, and with his 
permission co'ndiicted the Christian captives back to Bengal. 

Bandel is not what it was in t^gonc times. “ Stern ruin 
has driven her ploughshare hard over it. It has lost all its 
former pomp and magnificence, and stands as ^ sad and sorry 
relic, reminding one of the mutability of all mundane things. 
The very *sight bf the place amply testifies to its ancient 
grandeur. Indeed,* at one time, it teemed with a gay stream of 
population in which the gaudy train of beauty shone the bright- 
est. The present inhabitants of Bandel might be countec> on 
one’s fingers, and the sad loneliness of the locality offers a 
striking contrast to the sweet liveliness with, which it was 
pregnant even at the beginning of the present century. 

Save and except ‘the church, which rears its hoary head fn 
solitary gloom, a few broken walls, overgrown with bushes and 
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brambles, are all the “ splendid wrecks ” which remain to tell 
the painful tale of its former pride and populousness. From a 
splendid town Bandel has dwindled down into a sorry village 
of the lowest type possible. Ever' tlie very river, which forty years 
before laved the church foundations with its sweet waters, as if 
afraid to catch the contagion of the surrounding desolation, 
has receded considerably to the east, leaving a large space of dry 
land, which was one vast sheet of water, displaying a hundred 
gorgeoui? sail. But Bandel does not stand unique in this res- 
pect : this has also been the ca.se with all the Portuguese 
settlements in India, now that their power in the East has 
fallen so very low. Bishop Wilson visited New Goa, the metro- 
polis of Portuguese India, on the 6th December 1835, and this 
is how he has de-scribed it in his Journal : ‘‘ The Portuguese, 
for one hundred and fifty years the great European power in 
India, is silent in darkness, and the ‘ Beast,’ which enjoyed her 
protection, expiring. Instead of two thousand priests, whose 
licentiousness was proverbial, there are now fifty, or even fewer 
stragglers. Immense masses of building crumbling daily, and some 
positively without a single monk. The nunnery alone remains, 
and that is to receive no more inmates. The Abbess has never 
been without its walls for forty-five years. One sweet-looking 
pupil attended her at grille, downcast as a flower doomed to 
fade. The nuns we could not see.” The reason why the good 
Bishop could not sec them is, however, not far to seek ; for, as a 
matter of fact, nuns there were very few, if any. Similar fate has 
befallen the Convent of Bandel : it, too, is bare of it inmates. 
Indeed, the place looks like 

“ a thing 

O’er which the Kaven fl ips his funer.'il wing.” 

SlIUMBlIOO CllUNDRA DEV. 



Art; XII.— PRATAPGAD FORT, AND THE 
MAHRATTA VERSION OF THE DEATH 
OF AFZAL KHAN, BY SHIVAJI. 

I N the course of a visit to the Great Mahratta fortresses 
I had to see Pratapgad, which is rendered famous by the 
bloody episode of Afzal Khan’s deat];). I was struck by the 
great discrepancy between the story found in Grant puff and 
all English books, and the version of it given in Mahratta 
bakhars and universally current among the people. In this 
paper I have tried to represent this latter view by the side of 
the former, as, for historic truth, it is necessary that both sides 
should be state^l, and the otlier side not passed over in con- 
temptuous silentc as is done by Duff and all who follow him. 

For the internal defence of the country Shivaji, as is well 
known, had provided by a vety skilfully planned chain of fortres- 
ses which play a \fery important part in the history of his^ people. 
“ Regular fortifications,” says Orme, “well armed and garrisoned, 
barred the opener approaches ; every pass was commanded by 
forts ; and, in the closer defiles, every steep and overhanging 
rock was occupied as a station to roll down great masses of 
stone, which made their way to the bottom, and became the 
most effectual annoyance to the labouring march of cavalry, 
elephants, and carriages It is said that he left 350 of these 
postsill the Konkan alone.” {^Historical Fragments, p. 93.) Of 
all these hill forts with which the Konkan and the Deccan arc 
studded, probably the most famous is Pratapgad, comiccted as 
it is with the well-known episode of Afzal Khan’s death at the 
hands of Shivaji, and the consequent fise in the great Mahratta 
Chiefs fortunes. From all the westerti “points” ofMahableshwar, 
it foims a prominent feature in the distant landscape, appearing 
to its best advantage from the lofty picturesque tongue of land 
rising abruptly from the Kriyna valley, known as Lodwick, or 
Sydney Point. Thence, being right in front of it, it looks like 
Noah’s Ark resting on Mount Ararat, with its square, solid and 
massive top lined by the encircling* fortificafsons, resting on 
wide expanding rocks spurring a way into the valleys below, 
that of theKoyna*to the east and that of the Savitri to the north. 
It is easily reached from Mahableshwar by the Fitzgerald Pass 
road, which leads from these hills through Mahad and Dasgaon, 
along the bank^ of the Savitri, in the Konkan, to the saa at 
Bankot.. The first eight yiiles of this road, which descends in 
a slow winding curve, through thick woods, aloi^ the edge of 
the hill between Sydney and Bombay Points, into the valley 
2,000 feet below, b’ring us to the well-furnished and comfort- 
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able bungalow at Vada, at the foot of Pratapgadh. Thence, 
by a fair ascent through a pretty dense wood, the fort is 
reached, and we set foot on the historic ground of Shivaji’s 
most famous fortress. Nowhere does the pax Britfinnica now 
reigning universally in" the land, strike one so forcibly as in 
these once terrible forts, now ^either dismantled or rendered 
harmless by thorough blasting, and visited at intervals only by 
the historical tourist, who, taking his stand on a broken arch 
here or a grass-grown bastion there, tries to realise the dreadful 
times when the Mahrajtas were a power in these parts, and 
their name struck terror wherever sounded ; when these forts 
were the scourge of the country around, the source of ciuel 
raids which swept away, in their merciless career, men, beasts, 
and vegetation alike. The Mahrattas have left behind them 
no such famous monuments of their greatness as the gigantic 
Buddhist topes and beautiful Hindoo temples jOf antiquity, the 
wonderful architectural buildings and column's of their Mogul 
predecessors, or the more useful but equally wonderful public 
works of their English successors. Like their contemporaries, 
the Portuguese, the only relics of their former*" power and supre- 
macy are their great fortresses, which are mostly, if not entirely, 
hill-forts, owing to the genius of the people, and the force of 
circumstances, as those of the former were all sea-forts (if the 
term can be used), on account of the maritime genius of that 
nation. P'orts weic, in past times in India, the chief instru- 
ments of war, owing to the peculiar nature of the warfare of 
the times. With the establishment of the English as the 
paramount power in the land, they have ceased to be of use, as 
the hostile strength that could be supplied to them has been 
cut off at its source. But in the event of the central power 
relaxing or breaking down, there is every likelihood of these 
fortresses renewing theif former warlike existence, and swarm- 
ing anew with marauders. • 

Pratapgad was one of Shivaji’s early forts, built for him by 
his trusted lieutenant. More Trimal Pingli in 1656. -Its position 
attests the great .sagacity of the great “ Mountain R'at,” as he was 
contemptuously called by b;s enemy, Aurangzeb, who, how- 
ever, had to acknowledge the great ability and organising saga- 
city of his foe.*^ “ Mountain Rat” he certainly was, know- 
ing every nook ‘and corner of this mountainous countrjq and 
how to turn his knowledge to the best account. This fortress 
stands on the brow of the Deccan, commanding on all sides 
a very important country. On the south it overlooks the 
Par .Pass, the old high road leading from the IJeccan into the 
Konkan, and the only good outlet fi;om the interior. To the 
north it guards the source of the Savitri and the Krishna, two 
rivers that rise a few miles off, near the Mahableshwar temples. 
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To the east flows the Koyna, past the Mahableshwar hills on 
to Satara ; and its banks are protected by this fort. To the 
west stretches away an undulating hilly tract, joining the 
Konkan and sloping to the sea sixty miles off. Pratapgad is 
to the extreme north of a range of hills which extend far into 
the interior, and of which Makrangadh, the hill known as the 
saddle-back to. the visitors of ift^ahableshwar, and Choragadh, 
are other prominent peaks. But there is no important pass 
between any of these hills, which, indeed, arc almost impassable, 
and the only outlet is the Par Pass between this fort and the 
rest of the range. Shivaji thus pitclied upon this high com- 
manding rock to secure access to his territories on tfhe^ Nira 
and the Koyna, and to strengthen the defences of this important 
pass. Tlie fortification consigts of a double wall, encircling the 
top of the hill, one wall below the other, thus forming a 
lower and a upper fort, with a long outwork projecting from the 
eastern gate of tne lower fort, and ending in a high round 
bastion called Abdalla’s tower, from the head of tlie famous 
Abdalla, or Afzul Khan, killed below, being buried in it. The 
walls, wliich are n*owhere very thick or high, follow the lie of 
the ground in zigzag lines, rising in one place and falling in 
anothpr. Both tlie forts have bastions on all the four sides, 
commanding all the .approaches. In the lower fort is the 
temple of Bhovvani, the patron goddess of Shivaji and his 
farriily, who inspired liirn throughout his career. It is an 
unattractive, old, glooiny-locdcing building, with a black stone 
image of the goddess in a dark cell, the scene being quite in 
keeping with the bloody deeds in the Mahratta Chief's career 
connected with this Bhowani Mata. 

The upper fort, which is called Bala Killa, contains smaller 
temples of Mahadev and Maruti, and a small building, a few 
feet square, which is pointed out as Shivaji's house. One can 
well imagine, standing in this graas-grovvn, roofless shed, how, 
two hundred and thirty- five years ago, Sl,uvaji must have 
passed sleepless nights here, contemplating the utter ruin of 
his power that was planned by the Bijapore court, with the 
enormous army of its great General encamped in the plain and 
valley in the distance, whose camp fires he could clearly descry, 
and whose fanfare of trumpets fcU on hisjistless ears as he 
lay here revolving his daring and unscrupulous projects of 
defence in his mind. We must now describe shortly this 
great event, for ever connected with Pratapgad and renowned 
in Mahrattaf history. 

Within thr^e years after the building of Pratapgad^ the 
Bijapore authorities detejmined to crush with a great effort 
the rising power of their rebellious subject, Shivaji. A large 
army of 5,000 horse and 7,000 foot, with aiUllery and other 



supplies, marched from Bijapore under the ill-fated Afzul 
Khan, and, after various stages, encamped in the valley of 
the Koyna between Mahableshwar and Pratapgad. Shivaji 
entrenched himself in the latter fort, and, knowing the hopc- 
lessiKJss of meeting such a large and well-appointed army in 
open battle, meditated how best to overcome his adversary by 
stratagem. He feigned submission and sent huinble messages 
to Afzul, requesting him to depute some men to receive his 
homage and settle the terms of peace. The Mahomedan 
General, who seems to have been of a frank nature, totally 
unsuited to meet Mahratta diplomacy, sent a Brahmin in his 
servicp, Gopinath Pant, to settle the affair with Shivaji. The 
Brahmin, who was won over by religious scruples as well as 
promises of a jagir by the crafty Mahratta, who disclosed 
to him his plan of overcoming the Mahomedan foe, Afzul, 
was to be iiTveiijlcd to an interview, alone and unarmed, and 
to be murdered, and his army, demoralised • by its Chief’s 
sudden death, was to be surpiised and cut down. The Brahmin 
easily persuaded his confiding Chief to go unarmed and with 
a single attendant to the foot of the fortress, where Shivaji 
was to meet him in the same sUjte and surrender in person. 
The army was to be kept at a distance, as no fight was expect- 
ed, and the whole thing was to end in peace and order, and 
the great Mahratta plague was to end for ever. Afzul Khan, 
dressed in a plain white muslin garment, with nothing but a 
sword by his side, advanced in a palanquin to the place of 
interview. Shivaji prepared himself in a characteristic manner 
for the critical occasion. After bathing and worshipping and 
receiving the blessings of his mother, he put on his steel 
armour concealed under the cotton gown, hid a dagger in his 
right sleeve, and under the fingers of the left hand held the 
treacherous weapon, shaped like the tiger’s claws, famous 
among the Mahrattas as i\\Q wagnakha. Thus prepared, he 
slowly descended the foi tress, and, after much hesitation .md 
slouching, came in sight of Afzul, who advanced alone to meet 
him with the customary embrace. No sooner was the spare 
form of Shivaji in the arms of the huge Mahomedan, than 
the treacherous wagiiakha was plunged into his side, and the 
dagger did the ^rest. The Maharatta soldiers, who had been 
kept in ambush in. the woods, came out and surprised the escoit 
which was at a distance. The Bijapore army,,,quite demoralis- 
ed, as was expected, by this sudden stroke of treachery, was 
paralysed and surrendered in disorder and confusion, The 
vast horde of cavalry, infantry, and artillery melted away 
befofc this daring stroke, and Shivaji became fnastcr of the 
situation. The dead body of Afzui, with its head cut off, was 
buried on a suiilhern spur of the hill, and the plain tomb^ 
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built of cliunam, is still to be seen under a miserable shed, a 
little to tlie left of the road leading to the top. The head was 
taken to the fort, and buried under the bastion which Shivaji 
is said to have built after this event, and rather cynically to 
have called Abdalla’s tower, after the over-confident Mahomedan 
Generars name who lies in it. 

This is the ordinary versfon of the episode given by histo- 
rians like Grant-DufF, and the one to be found in that excellent 
guide and historical tourist’s companion, the Bombay Gazet- 
teer, It is based on the great Mahomedan historian of 
Aurangzebc, Muhammad Hashim, '^better known as Khafi 
Khan, who writes with a strong and evident bias a<|ainst the 
great Hindoo Chief, but who has been followed almost impli- 
citly by every European wrjter. “ The truculent rebel, says 
Khafi Khan, knowing that he could gain nothing by regular 
warfare, artfully sent some of his people to express his repen- 
tance, and to 'tjcg forgiveness of his offences. After some 
negotiation, the deceitful Brahmans made an agreement that 
Shivaji should come to wait up(^n Afzal Khan at a certain 
place under his* fortress, with only three or four servants, and 
entirely without arms ...... The designing I'hscal, by 

seiujjng various presents and fruits of the countiy, and by his 
humbleness and sulpniission, conciliated Afzal Khan, who fell 
into the snare, believing his false, deceiving statements, and 
observing none of the caution which the wise commend. 
VVitliont arms, he mounted the palki and proceeded to the 
place appointed under the fortress. He left all his attendants 
at the distance of a long arrow-shot. Then the deceiver 
came down on foot from the fort, and made his* appearance 
with manifestations of humility and despair. Upon reaching 
the foot of the hill, after every three or four steps, he made a 
confession of his offences, and begged forgiveness in abject 
terms, and with limbs trembling ejnd crouching. He begged 
that the armed men and the servants, who. had accompanied 
Afzal Khan’s litter, should move further off. Shivaji had a 
weapon, caHed in the language of the Uakhni bichua, on the 
fingers of his hand, hidden under his sleeve, so that it could 
not be seen. He had concealed a number of armed men 
among the trees and rocks all ab^iit the kill, and he had 
placed a trumpeter on the steps, to whomMic said, ‘ I intend 
to kill my, enemy with this murderous weapon; the moment 
you see me strike, do not think about me, but blow your 
trumpet and give the signal to my soldicis. ’ lie had given 
orders to liis troops also tliat, as soon as they licard thei)last 
of the tiumpet, they shoul^ lUsh out and fall ui)on the men of 
Afzal Khan, aivl do their best to attain success. Afzul Khan, 
whom the angel of doo/n had led by the collar to that place, 
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w'as confident in his own courage, and saw Shfvaji approach 
unarmed and fearing and trembling. He looked upon his 
person and spirit as much alike, so he directed all the men 
who had accompanied his litter to withdraw to a, distance. 
The treacherous foe then 'approached and threw himself weep- 
ing at the feet of Afzal Khan ,^who raised his head, and was 
about to place the hand of kindness on Iiis back and embrace 
him. Shivaji then struck the concealed weapon so fiercely 
into. his stomach that he died without a groan. According 
to his orders, the trum)^l?ter blew a blast of triumph to arouse 
the conceajed troops. Men on horse and foot then rushed 
forth in great numbers on all sides, and fell upon the army of 
Afzal Khan, killing, plundering, and destroying. The blood- 
thirsty assassin rushed away in safety and joined his own men, 
whom he ordere/i to offer quarter to the defeated troops . . . 

Fortune so favoured this treacherous, worthless man, that his 
forces increased, and he grew more powerful every day.*' 
(Elliot and Dowson, History of India, Vol. VII., p. 251.) 
The strong bias of this varnished dramatic account is patent, 
and it is hard that it could have been accepted without scrutiny 
by any historian. 

By the side of this account there is another written at about 
the same time by the celebrated EngHshm?,n, Dr. Fryer, who 
was in India from 1672-81, and was, therefore, a contemporary 
of Shivaji : — “ Abdool Khan, an experienced soldier, was out- 
witted by Shivaji. For he, understanding of his having taken 
the field, while the main body was yet at distance enough, he 
sent to him flattering and seducing messages, intimating withal 
if he would ’stop his march, at an appointed choultry out of 
sight of such rendezvous, he would meet him and kiss his feet ; 
begging that he would act the obliging office of peace-maker 
between him and the Kin^, Abdool Khan, thinking no less 
than that he meant sincerely, consented, though advised to the 
contrary by his friends (whether out of superstition, as the 
dying of an elephant and other bad presaging omens,* or they 
doubting the integrity of Shivaji, I know not), buf they could 
not prevail. At the day prefixed, therefore, he takes with him 
his son and a selected number, which he credited would not be 
outequalled by Siifvaji upoit his former protestations and hopes 
of reconcilement ; but the perfidious man had placed an 
ambuscade, and with a smaller show in appearance than Abdool 
brought, waits his coming, who as soon as he spied him afar 
off, went forth to meet him, and prostrates himself Before him 
with feigned tears, craving pardon for his offence, and would 
not rise till he had assured him ofi his being his advocate to 
procure it. Going to enter the chotdtry together, he cries out 
like a fearful man, that his lord (so he styled the General) might 
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execute his pleasure on him,, and ease him of his life, which 
Abdool Khan surmising was because he was armed, and the 
other came seemingly alarmed, delivered his sword and poniard 
to his page.- and bade him enter with courage, where after some 
parley lie slips a stiletto from under his* coat sleeve, and then 
eyeing his blow, struck it at^his heart, whereat the signal was 
given, and his men came forth, in which scuffle Abdool's son 
gave Shivaji a wound, but was forced to change habit with a 
frass immediately, and, venturing through untrodden paths, 
hardly escaped to the camp, who thereypon were so discomfited 
that they quickly dispersed themselves and left the field open 
to Shivaji.'’* This account, with its embellishments, must have 
been taken up by Fryer from hearsay, and is of a piece with 
the other wonderful and iibsurd things he recounts of the 
Mahrattas. Moreover, the English then bore np good-will to 
them, as they .,weie greatly harassed by Shivaji, whom they 
dreaded and detested. Other contemporary authorities, like 
Manucci-Catrou and Dellon, write in the same strain : and 
later writers follow them. Even the judicious Orme, justly 
called the Thudydides of Indian History, who wrote about 
Shivaji in his Historical Fragments in 1782, and takes, on the 
wholp, a very high view of his chaiacter, briefly says: '‘He 
seduced the CommaivJer Abdool to a conference, by professions 
of submission, and stabbed him witli his own hand ; it is said, 
by a device which, if practicable, could not be suspected ; on 
which an ambu.scade cut down all the retinue, except the 
Generars son, who escaped back to the camp, whfch immediately 
broke up and dispersed” (p. 7i cd. 1805). Jonathan Scott, 
writing a few years later in 1794, in his History of'the Deccan, 
based on Ferishta and other Mahomedan authors, tells the 
same story: “Shivaji with artful policy now wrote to the 
General imploring pardon for his Crimes and inviting him to 
come and receive his submission, Abdoolla advanced without 
opposition near the residence of the rebel, » and it was agreed 
that he should repair to a tent with ten followers, where Shivaji 
would meet* him with only five attendants. They met, accord- 
ingly, when the treacherous zeiTiindar stabbed Abdoolla in 
embracing him.” (History of the Deccan, Vol. IJ., p. 8) Scott 
Waring, in his History of the Mahrattas, wrii'ten in i8io, gives 
the same, with a word for the Mahratta Cluef, as we shall see 
presently.* Grant Duff followed him in 1826 with the story, 
whose history we have traced just now, and he has stereotyped 
it, as it werfi, for every writer who has followed him, to our 
own days, quqtes bodily from him. Even the excellent volume 
of Mr., Lane Poole on Aurangzcb, published a few months 
ago, gives this traditional account without criticism. 


^ Ne'i^ Account of the East Indies^ p. 64. 
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But the Mahrattas have, from the first, given their own 
account of this episode, which differs entirely from what we 
have seen to be the Mahomedan and European view, It occurs 
in prose as well as verse in their various bakhars and' powadas. 
In the powada or ballad written on this affair by Agnyandas 
during Shivaji^s lifetime, and giten by Messrs. Acworth and 
Salingram in their recent laborious collection, it is given in 
stirring indigenous verse, with many interesting details. As I 
have said, all the bakhars agree in this matter. I have taken 
the most important of these for a basis of rny account. This 
is the fiakhar ol Shivaji, by Krishnaji Anant Sabhasad, who 
was an official at the court of the first Rajaram, and wrote a 
few years after Shivaji*s death, in about 1695, There are 
many other bakhars of Shivaji, especially that by Chitnis, 
written at the ' beginning of this century, which contains many 
important traditions, and other matter not quitd* authenticated. 
But Sabhasad’s account, as it is one of the earliest, is also 
accepted as authentic and trustworthy, especially in the pains- 
taking edition of Mr. Krishna Narayen Sane. Mr. Rajaram 
Bhagwat, ' Professor of Sanskrit at St. Xavier’s College, who 
is known for his studies in Mahratta history, also attaches ^reat 
value to Sabhasad’s bakhar in his own excellent life of Shivaji, 
Mr. Udas’ work in Marathi may also be mentioned in this 
connection. 

Sabhasad's Bakhar differs in two main points from the Maho- 
medan view. It will have been seen that the latter makes 
Shivaji very anxious for the interview during winch he wanted 
to kill his enemy. But here it is Afzal Khan who is anxious 
to see Shivaji. Afzal, before starting, had boasted before the 
Queen-Regent of Bijapur, that he would bring Shivaji before 
her dead or alive within a s,hort time ; and he was now think- 
ing how best to capture Shjvaji and redeem his honour. He 
resolved to send some one as his agent to Shivaji to make 
peace with him and to inspire confidence in him, and, then to 
make him a prisoner alive. So he sent Krishnaji Bliaskar to 
the Mahratta camp as his agenjt, offering to Shivaji very favour- 
able terms if he submitted, and requesting him to arrange for 
a personal intC*rvi,ew. Thq wary Mahratta, who had through- 
out his career an^ extremely able intelligence department, 
came to know at once of the motive which . prompted this 
request, and he immediately prepared to meet the enemy on 
his own ground. He spied out the secret of AfzaTt intention 
of murdering him from his own agent, Gopinath Pant,* whom 

* o 

® In the translation given by Mr. G. W. Forrest in his Selections from 
the B >mbay State Papers: Mahratta Series, Vol. I,*’ of the Bakhar of 
Shiv.«jfs life at Rairee Raigaci, the ancient capital of his empiie, and 
considered by Scou Waimg to be the nusl aulbentic of the four Mahratta 
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he gained over by appealing to his religious sense and also 
to his patriotism, and in addition, promising a Jaghir. Gopi- 
nath told him that the Khan meant treachery, and, under the 
pretext of a friendly interview, intended to take him prisoner 
and send him to Bijapur. He, therefore, undertook to throw 
Afzal off his guard if Shivaji would be daring enough to strike 
the blow himself. Gopinath smoothed the way for Shivaji, and 
encouraged Afzal in his thought, that he would succeed in his 
plan of taking his enemy dead or alive at the meeting. 

Shivaji prepared himself for the worst. He put on a sherstran, 
or steel cap and chain armour, underneath his simple coat and 
armed himself with the weapons of his people, the bichva 
and ivagnakha. He descended slowly from Ahe top of this 
fortress, and af)proached the Khan hesitatingly, as he was 
really afraid * of being betrayed. The fact, that AfzaFs 
attendants were kept at a distance, did not re-assure him, 
as he knew that the Khan was bodily very powerful 
and would, and did intend to crush him in Jhe very 
act of embracing. The tradition about the Khan's bodily 
strength among the Mahrattas, which I heard fn^m the Brah- 
mans on Pratapgad' Fort and elsewhere, is that he used to eat 
daily a whole large goat. The Bakhar compares him to the 
great Duryodhan, the leader of the Kaurava princes, whose 

histories he had used for his own account. Daltaji Gopinath is given as 
the name of Shivaji’s agent, or Vakeel, to the Khan. This Bakhat Tdifleis 
in many points from Sabhasad s, but agiees with it in saying that Shivaji 
doubted the sincerity of Afzal Khan in inviting him to a personal interview. 
Afzal Khan sent his Divan, Kiishnaji Bhaskar, to Shiv.iji, to say that his 
improper conduct was forgiven, and that he would now consult his true 
interest if he joined him without any apprehension and accompanied him 
into the presence of the King, He would then procure him a pardon and 
increase of rank, and also permission to leave the Court. Krishna ji Bhas- 
kar delivered his message to Shivaji. Shivaji suspected the sincerity of it, 
did not think it advisable for him logo and visit Afzal Khan, He replied 
that if Afzal Khan was really desirous of obtaining a paidon and addition- 
al rank for him from the King, he hoped that he would, in the first place, 
come unattended and visit him, and after Afzal Khan had done that, and 
satisfied his mind with regaid to his apprehension, and swoin to the sin- 
cerity of his assurances, he might then take him by che hand and conduct 
him to Court and there exert himself in his behalf as he might think 
proper. If Afzal Khan should agree to this proposal he would prepare 
a place of meeting below the gate of the fort, where he would wait un- 
attended to receive the Khan. Shivaji then sent Dattaji Gopinath, as his 
Vakeel, to Ihe Khan, along with Krishnaji Bhaskar. These two persons 
arrived at Wai, and communicated Shivaji’s answer to Afzal Khaa, who 
agreed to Shiv^ji’s ptoposal. Dattaji returned to inform Shivaji, and that 
Chief fixed upon a spot for th% interview. * * • Uncertain as to what 
might happen when the meeting took place, he sent for some Brahmans, 
gave them a great deal of money, and desired them to go to Banaras and 
Gaya and perform all -the ceremonies which were prescribed by the Hindu 
»eIigion, to be perfumed on the death of .a person. He also gave a number 
of cows in chaiity and cut his beard shoit.” (p »gn n.) 
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great strength is mentioned in the Mahabharat, and says that 
he was like him in nature, in huge bodily strength, and was 
also just as vicious. The meeting took place, and here the 
Mahratta and the Mahommedaf\ accounts differ considerably. 
The former says that as soon as the Khan got Shivaji in his 
embrace, he seized his head in his hand and pressed it hard. 
He further drew his sword from his scabbard, and used it on 
Shivaji*s body, but it made only a rattling noise upon the chain 
armour wjth which his body was protected, and had no effect. 
Seeing' this, continues the Bakhar^ Shivaji thrust the wagnakha 
in his left hand into the bowels of the Khan and thus killed 
him in self-defence. 

This is the*. Mahratta version, not got up in a later age, but 
one which was current at the very time, and vv^hich has never 
lost credit among the people up to our own day! Every nation 
has a right to have its own say on important events connected 
with its history and great men. Shivaji is the greatest national 
hero of the Mahratta nation, and certainly deserves to have his 
actions judged not only and exclusively from the point of view 
of his enemies, the Mahoinmedans — but also from that of his 
own countrymen. The Mahratta version h just as trustworthy 
as the Mahomedan, and it has, perhaps, greater probability 
on its side. Can it be believed that a great and skilful Maho- 
medan General like Afzal should be so simple and unwise as to 
trust himself to a person like Shivaji and have an unguarded 
interview, especially when, only a short while before this, he had 
had bis eldest brother Sambhaji, the favourite son of his parents, 
treacherously murdered ? Indeed, this murder of his brother 
rankled in Shivaji's mind, and furnished an additional motive 
to him to turn the tablds upon the wily Mussulman ; and one 
of the instructions given him by his mother, devotion to whom 
is one of the most beautiful traits of his character, on his final 
leave-taking, was to remember that treacherous deed, and, if 
possible, to avenge it. Again the Bijapur Couit hhcl treacher- 
ously taken his father Shakji a prisoner through their agent 
Ghorepede, ai^d Afzal must have known how deeply the son 
felt for this treachery to hK; father. On the other hand Shivaji 
was known to Afzal and the other Mahomedans as treacher- 
ous, and in the beginning of this very campaign, they believed 
him, — though there is some doubt about his guilt in this 
matter — to have caused the assassination of the Raja of Jaoli. 
The desecration of the temples of Bhavani aq,d other gods 
at Tuljapur and elsewhere, along the «route of the Bijapur army, 
had greatly incej/ised such a staunch and enthusiastic Hindu as 
Shivaji was even then known to be, and Afzal must have 
easily guessed that he was an irreconcileabie foe. It was such 
an enemy, — a man whose father was treacherously imprisoned 
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by his King, and whose brother was deceitfully killed by him^ 
self, whose gods, for whom he felt more than for his parents 
and famfly? he had insulted, and destroyed their temples ; it 
was such an enemy, in whose arms, the current account wants 
us to believe, Afzal Khan tfusted himself in friendy embrace. 

We would refuse to believe this even about an age 
which was guiftless of frequent treachery, and about mea who 
were pretty scrupulous in their means. But Shivaji's age was 
quite diffeient, and his contemporaries free from scruples to an 
uncommon extent. What we call treachery was tonsidered 
almost a lawful means of gaining their ends, and at its worst, 
was very lightly thougljt of. It was only the party that 
was worsted by it that complained. When both sides tacitly 
recognised itto^be a legitimate mode of vvaidare, its heinousness 
must to some extent have disappeared. The Mahomedans 
used it to the full as much as the^ Mahrattas, And the very 
Bijapur Court, implicated in the tragedy we are considering, 
furnishes many^nore examples of this than those given above. 
A short time before this eucnt, Khan Mahomed, Adil Shah’s 
prijpe minister, was inveigled and treacherously murdered at 
the city-gate in ooen day-light ; and people thought lightly 
of it, His son, Khawas Khan, the Commander-in-Chief, met 
with a similar fate during tlie latter years of Shivaji’s life, when 
he was treacherously killed by Abdul Karim, the prime minis- 
ter, Abdul Karecm treated Dinanath Paul, who instigated him 
to do this deed, in a similar way, and killed him treacherously. 
Nor were the Deccani Mahomedans alone in, this respect. 
The Northerners were just like them. What was it but gross 
treachery when Aurangzebc, having inveigled Shivaji by false 
promises to his court, kept him a close prisoner ? Aurangzebc 
gave similar instructions to Khan Jehan as regards Abdul 
Kareem. Rao Kenan of Bicani was to be dealt with in 
a treacherous way by Dilir Khan, owing to instructions from 
Auranzebe^ but Bhow Sing gave him timely information. And 
accounts of the last Moguls, the Childerics and Chilperics of 
Delhi, furnish instances of gross unscrupulousness and breach 
of faith. 

But it is rather hard upon men of that age, with its own 
peculiar ideals and methods, to judge them by our present 
high standard. If we believe in the evolution of morality, the 
present high western stand is the result of ages of develop- 
ment, being the slow outcome of circumstances, influenced by 
wider and wfter knowledge and a higher religion. We are the 
heirs of all the ages in our knowledge and judgment and 
morality. If we are wiser, more moral, arid have a higher 
standard of ethics;; in short, if we look further ahead in matters 
of morality as in others, it is because we are mounted on the 
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shoulders of all the past generations of the West and of 
the East. We would not think of blanniing Shivaji and his 
contemporaries for not bfeing as learned as we are in the end of 
the 19th century ; then why should we come down so severely 
upon them for not having a higher standard of ethics? If 
history teaches us anything, it is to judge, of nations and 
heroes with reference to the times in which they lived and their 
entire environment, mental and moral, political and social. To 
try Easter^n nations by a Western standard, to judge ancients 
by modern ideas, to condemn Pagans in the light of Chris- 
tianity and other pure religions, is manifestly unjust. Of course, 
tried by a universal and eternal standard of right and wrong, 
which knows otno circumstances, of no time and no space, 
which is blind to extenuations and excuses, all wrong-doers are 
on the same level, and Shivaji and Napoleon are* on the same 
platform as Cain. But wc leave that awful task of judgment 
to the highest tribunal, whose mysterious ways we know not, 
nor can know. History has a humbler task* and less wide 
sweep. Tn judging Shivaji, it reminds us that he was born 
and bred in a rude age, rendered still ruder by political chaos 
which unsettled life in all its departments, that his environment 
was such as could not make him see the more excellent way 
which it is our great good fortune to see and follow, that the 
ideals of his times were low compared with ours, that his con- 
temporaries were not on a higher, but on the same, if not a 
lower level, and above all that he had not the means available 
to us of knowing better. 

In his whole life there appears no sign to show that 
a doubt ever crossed his mind while doing things wc call 
treacherous, and meeting^ a mine by a countermine. On 
the contrary, he prepared foi^ most of the doubtful deeds of 
his life, in a manner which clearly shows in what light he 
viewed them. Before preparing for this very meeting with 
Afzal Khan, he thought that he was only doing a >>ery brave 
deed, and that, if he lost life itt doing it, he would obtain glory. 
In \hebakkar hp is represented as quoting verses whose refrain 
is : “ As life is m^ortal in a»ay case, why should we be afraid of 
losing it in the batfle-ficld.*' And he quite sincerely believed 
that he was to fight a fair fight in killing Afzal by his ^dagger. 
Nor was he alone in this. His age and people thought the 
same. The chronicler represents them both when hc*lauds the 
deed, and compares it to the fight of Bheem with^ Duryodhan, 
celebrated in the great Hindu epic, and thus gives it the highest 
praise possible fpr a Hindu to give. The chronicler further 
states that Shivaji must have been not human, but divine, in 
doing such a brave deed. To judge of such a man in such 
an age as we would judge a European, is reaUy unjust. To 
put him the same category with Napoleon, who had so 
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many of his enemies assassinated, is unfair to Shivaji, because 
Napoleon certainly knew better and had ample opportunities 
of knowing better.^ Again, Clive's guilt, when he deceived the 
miscreant* Omichund, is greater than Shivaji’s, because he, too, 
had higher lights, which he could have followed, and certainly 
knew that he was doing something wrong, while about Shivaji 
there is no such evidence of such knowledge. 

I am not, afteV what I have said, to be understood to excul- 
pate Shivaji altogether. What I insist on are the extenuating 
circumstances, even at the risk of being called a casuist. And 
a casuist in the literary sense I may be, as I insist on consi- 
dering each case of liiatorical wrong separately, with its peculiar 
circumstances, and not involving all indiscriminately in one 
universal anathema of condemnation. I have given this 
Mahratta view at some length, because 1 hayc never seen it put 
forth at all byAny Euiopcan, except the solitary instance of 
Scott Waring, who, too, only put a part of it. The writer of the 
historical portion of the Sattara volume of the Bombay 
Gai^eitecVy after# quoting from Waring, curtly dismisses this 
view by remaiking in a note Jhat “ this intention of Abdoollah 
docs not extenuate Shivaji's conduct, for Shivaji had made up 
his^mind from the first to murder the Musulman General," 
(Vol, XIX, page 237). May I ask the writer about the autho- 
rity for this statement of his that Shivaji had }nadc up his mind 
from the first to murder Afizal ? He should not refer me to 
Grant Duff, whose account he has given word for word. I have 
ascended higher in point of time than Duff ; in fact, I think I 
have succeeded in showing that Duff merely stcicotypcd the 
one-sided Mahoincdan and the hearsay European contem- 
porary account — the latter most probably also derived from the 
former — without criticising it, and cv^m without giving the equ- 
ally plausible and moie probable <y:count of the Mahrattas. 

After this great event Pratapgad has vvitnessed no other 
important scene in Mahratta history, and its existence as a 
fort ended qi 181S, when, on the fall of Jkiji Rao Jl. and the 
total destiuction of the Mahratta uower, all the Mahratta fort.s, 
great and small, were taken and dismantled. Now Pratapgadh 
Fort is only important as a relic of t^^ grcati^css*of the power 
which was once so formidable in the ccxintry ; and it well 
repays the tourist, who takes the trouble to go to its top, by the 
splendid panoramic scenery which it commands. The view to 
be obtained from the top on all sides is one of the grandest 
in these parts, and is much better than that from MahaJ)lesh- 
war, in that tire latter is confined chiefly to the west, while from 
here is viewed a panorSma extending in all directions, and 
rivalling, in wildnesss, grandeur and extent, an^ to be obtained 
elsewhere in Wcstcr/i India. As wc make the narrow circuit of 
VOL. xcix.] * . 12 
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the upper fort, the whole scene revolves around us with the 
varying effect of a phantasmagoria. To the east stands out 
boldly against the horizon the Mahableshwar range with its 
thickly wooded flat tops through which here and there peep 
out the high roofs and chimneys of bungalows, especially 
Bella Vista/* and the rounded^ peaks of Duke’s Point, and 
Carnac Peak, and its cliffs, wooded and green, falling with a 
gentle slope into the valley to the right, and thdse to the left 
bare and precipitous. The various western points appear in 
bold relief as huge bastions and buttresses against the side of 
the hill-rfhe flat plateau of Babington, the thick green knoll 
of Bombay, the picturesque tongue of Lodwick Point, with its 
tiny monument hardly visible from this distance, the wild and 
precipitous crags of Elphinstone, and the steep bare cliffs of 
Arthur’s Seat to the extreme left, complete the whole western 
side of Mahableshwar opposite to Pratabgadh. ‘Mahableshwar, 
indeed, looks much like what Matheran appears from the op- 
posite hill-top of Prabal, the same flat, wooded summit with 
the cape-like points running down into the valleys. To the 
left of Afthur*s Scat and separate^ from Mahableshwar by the 
valley of the Krishna and the Savitri, and yet appearing to 
belong to it, is the hill of Jor, equally high and wooded, with 
steep precipitous sides. From Arthur’s Seat, as well as from 
Jor spur, away to the Konkan below, three long lines of rugged 
hills, inexpressibly wild and bare, now appearing gray under 
the rays of the afternoon sun, broken into peaks of all shapes, 
of which Kangori is the only one fortified. Beyond these, to 
the north, is the long massive wall of hills in Bhor State, sepa- 
rating Poona and Kolaba from the Satara country here, which 
contains three other great and famous forts of Shivaji — Raj- 
gadh, his capital fortress, in which he was crowned, to the right 
and east, the long-lying Torna in the middle, and Raigadh to 
the left and west, in Kolaba, his family fortress. Between 
Pratabgadh and M*ahableshwar is the valley of the Koyna and 
the district of Ambanali, green with dense forests, to which the 
eye willingly turns away the wild and desolate scene to 
the north and north-cast. From Raigadh the hills turn to the 
west almost at‘ rigjit angle^^ while beyond them, in the distance, 
against the north-western Horizon, dim in the haze, appears the 
indented line of the Kolaba hills sloping to the coast. Between 
these hills and the north-western side of Pratabgadh;* there is 
the same striking scene of bare desolation as to the , north-east 
hills and undulating plain between, through which winds the 
thin silver streak of the Savitri, widening in the distance into .a 
gulf at Mahad, and flowing onward past Dasgaon, meeting the 
sea at Nagotna. Immediately below the northern bastion is 
the spur, abutting on Pratabgadh, of the- Gowra hills, round 
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whose sides twines the Fitzgerald Pass road to the sea, meeting, 
at the village of Kineshwar, the old Par Pass road. From the 
western bastion there is the view of the steep sheer cliffs, 
nearly a thousand feet in height, goin'g down to the bed of 
Adira, which meets the Savjtri at Kapri, near the village 
of Poladpur. In the distance the scene is bounded by the 
sea at Janjira ^nd Ratnagiri, now shining like a sheet of 
whitish red copper under the rays of the declining sun, whilst 
between, again, are four lines of hills, rising wave-like, one 
behind the other in irregular forms. The barren desolation of 
the northern and north-eastern view here changes again into 
dense woods and green vegetation in the south-west, where 
begins the long range of hilli receding from the low country 
into the Deccan above. They are seen to beli*er advantage 
from the southyn bastion which overlooks the temple of 
Bhowani in th5 lower fort below. This almost impassable 
range begins with the rounded peak of Sibtok to the right, and 
includes the flat Chowragadh, and, next to it, the well-defined 
double peak of MAkrangadh, whose two humps and,thc,connec- 
ting ridge between look quite like a saddle. Between these 
two Ijst, from behind the connecting hills, stand out against the 
southern horizon the distant hills of Parbat, the southern 
limit of Satara separating it from Ratnagiri. To the south- 
east is the hill of Kelgar, close to Mahableshwar on its 
south, and equally well and thickly wooded, though lower in 
height. Between these ranges of hills on either hand, in a 
beautiful valley, green with woods and lawns, winds the Koyna, 
which flows from its source in thc.se parts on to Satafa and the 
country beyond, receiving on its left, below Kelgar, the stream 
of Solshi. 
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I F we except the great public meeting held in the Calcutta 
Town Hall, on the 8th April, to protest against the exemp- 
tion of cotton goods from the new import duties, and the 
mysterious smearing of mango trees in certain parts of Behar, 
the past twelve weeks in India have been more than usually 
uneventful. The legislative session at Simla has not yet begun, 
and the Viceroy has as yet made no sign, unless the somewhat 
stand-off attitude of the Government of India in the Financial 
Department, can bp regarded as such. 

The Financial Statement was presented by Mr. Westland 
on the 22nd March, and passed the following week, after a 
debate which was noteworthy as showing how completely thp 
forms may be divorced from the spirit of constitutional Govern- 
ment. Froffi the speeches it was transparent that, with possibly 
a single exception, the Council unanimously condemned the 
policy imposed upon the Government by the Secretary of’State 
in the matter of the cotton duties, the only difference being 
that the non-official members voted in accordance with, and the 
official members in opposition to, their convictions. 

The Statement itself had been largely discounted by that 
made by Mr. Westland, in connexion with the Tariff Bill, on 
the 1st March. The Revised Estimates for 1893-54 showed a 
deficit of Rx. 1,793,000, being worse than the Budget Estimate 
by Rx. 198,000. The Imperial Revenue was better than the 
Budget Estimate by Rx. 319,000; but there was a great loss 
on Opium, the revenue from which was lower by Rx. 1,185,000 
than any recorded in recent years, and the expenditure ex- 
ceeded the Budget Estimates by Rx. 517,000. 

The Estimates for the current year showed .’ a deficit of 
Rx. 2 923,000, which it was proposed to meet in part by the 
new Import dutie.s, expected to yield Rx. 1,140,000; by a 
suspension of Railway,, expenditure on Famine Insurance 
account, to the extent of Rx. 1,076,000, and by contributions 
from Provincial revenues to the extent of Rx. 405,000, leaving 
a final deficit of Rx. 302,000. Loss by Exchange wAs estimated 
as worse than the Budget Estimate for 1893-94 by Rx. 1,371,000, 
and there is every prospect of its far exceeding the amount 
thus anticipated. 

The meeting at the Town Hah, to which we have already 
referred, was l&rgely attended by all classes of the community. 
The first Resolution, which was moved by. Rajah Peary Mohun 
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Mx)okerjea, was to the effect : — “ That this meeting most em- 
phatically protests against the exclusion of cotton goods from 
the Indian Tariff Act, a course which, without providing for the 
whole of the deficit, has led, as a consequence, to the diversion 
of the Famine Insurance Fun|J, an appropriation of a large 
portion of the Provincial balances to Imperial purposes, and the 
suspension of public works urgently required to maintain the 
development of the resources of the country.” 

The second Resolution, moved by Mr..Pugh, ran : — ^*That this 
meeting views with the gravest alarm the action of the Secretary 
of State for India on this occasion, since it appears that, besides 
setting aside the unanimous public opinion of this country— an 
opinion the existence of which he has admitted—, he overruled 
the recommendation of the Government of India? and deter- 
mind the coursq*to be followed in India, agafnst the dissent of 
every Member of the Council of India, and, on this and other 
occasions, has unduly fettered the action of the Legislative 
Council of the Governor-General.” 

The thirds moved by Mr. Womack, was as follows That, 
in order to bring home to the p^^ple of England the grievances 
of the# people of India, and with a view to the principles upon 
which English rule is founded being once for all enunciated and 
placed beyond doubt, the petition, which is before the meeting, 
be aSopted for submission to the House of Commons.” 

The Resolutions were all unanimously passed. 

In the House of Commons on the 14th March, Sir George 
Chesney moved a Resolution that the House had “ learnt with 
regret the determination of Her Majesty^s advisers* contrary 
to the wishes of the people of India, to restrain the Government 
of that country from taking the measures proposed by them for 
meeting the deficit in their revenues, at!d that, in the opinion 
^f the House, such a disregard of the feelings and interests 
of the people of India was at variance with the- principles which 
should regulate our conduct towards them.” Mr. Fowler, in reply- 
ing, pleaded that the mandate of the House of Commons which 
had led to the abolition of the dutie« on cotton goods, barred 
the Government from re-imposing them withouUits consent, 
conveniently ignoring the fact that the manchate in question 
was so worded as to make it conditional *on the financial 
position of t^ie Government of India being such as to justify the 
abolition At the same time, he admitted that a countervailing 
excise duty bn Indian manufactures would remove the chief 
objection to the duties, though he added that there were fonmi- 
dable difficulties Tn the way ^)f an excise. He further promised 
that the question should have the careful consideration of Her 
Majesty*s Government. He has since denied that any ques- 
tion exists. 
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Public interest otythe subject in India has, of late* somewhat 
abated, but the question is destined to be revived at an early date. 

Local opinion regarding it found an echo in the speech of 
Sir Frank Forbes Adams, the President, at the recent meeting 
of the Manchester Chamber of ^Commerce. Referring to the 
widespread preference of both Natives and Europeans for this 
form of taxation, as shown by the recent agitation, the speaker 
advised its acceptance, on the condition that it was accom- 
panied by a corresponding excise on Indian goods. 

Excha*hgc has continued to fall, till within the last three 
weeks, with successive sales of Council Bills, and though, for the 
moment, it shows slight signs of improvement, it is probable 
that the recovery is only temporary. On the 19th ultimo the 
Indian Currency Association, whose energy seems to outrun 
their discretion, addressed a letter to the Gove^i^iment of India, 
strongly urging them to ascertain the Secretary of State's inten- 
tions regarding the ‘‘forced sales’' of Council Bills. To this the 
Government of *ndia have replied, that the Secretary of State 
has adhered rSictly to the programme laid down in the Finan- 
cial Statement ; that it is incorrect to speak of “ forced sales " 
of Council Bills, as the sales, so far, have not exceeded the 
amount due to the period of the year which has passed ; that 
the Government of India cannot undertake to be the interme- 
diary of criticism of the policy of the Secretary of State, and 
that they have stated their general policy in the Budget, and, 
while recognising the gravity of the situation, adhere to it un- 
reservedly. 

Sir David Barbour has somewhat surprised the more thorough- 
going advocates of the closing of the mints by a speech on 
the Currency question which he delivered recently at the 
Egyptian Hall, and in which, while stating that it was as yet 
too soon to say whether the attempt to establish a gold stand- 
ard would be successful, he said it was clear that it would be 
a work of time, and would require further heavy sacrifices. In 
this he is considered to have blown cold on the work of his 
own hands ; but it is really no more than he said in Council, 
when the Government scheme was launched. The great mis- 
take which the O.overnm^nt have made is in thinking that they 
could establish a gold standard without paying for it. The 
heavy sacrifices which Sir David Barbour has in view, should 
have been accepted frankly, and provided for in the first in- 
stance ; and every day's delay in accepting and providing for 
thehi, must add to the ultimate cost of establishing the new 
standard at a given rate. 

The vague apprehensions that have been aroused, in England 
irra greater degree than in this country, by the smearing of the 
mangoe-tree^in Behar, furnish a strikiug testimony to the last- 
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ihg character of the shock to public confidence caused by the 
events of. the great Mutiny, It is quite possible that the 
incident possesses no serious import whatever, and more pro- 
bable than not, that, if it possesses any, it in no way directly 
concerns the European cotrfmunity. But a fancied analogy 
between it and the famous incident of the ehuppattis, com- 
bined with the theory, evolved on the post hoc propter hoc prin- 
ciple, that the latter was connected in some way with the 
terrible events which followed it, has set timid people imagin- 
ing coming troubles of a similar order, under toilditions, 
humanly speaking, incompatible with their occurrence, and 
foolish people talking and writing about them with an indis- 
cretion whicli is really much more alarming tlj^n the incident 
itself. The gravest offender in this respect has been the 
London Spectator, which made the matter the occasion for an 
article virtually predicting another Mutiny, if not a wide- 
spread popular insurrection, within a week. This was followed 
by a letter from Colonel Malleson, who ought to know better, 
to the Times, endorsing the waiters views and fears, and there 
was every chance that, had not men so much more competent, 
frorn their comparatively recent experience of India, to speak 
with authority, as ^ir Alfred Lyall, Lords Lansdowne and 
Roberts, and Sir Lepcl GrifiSn, come forward to re-assure the 
public, a most unfortunate and discreditable panic would have 
been created. Sir Alfred Lyall’s opinion is, that the signifi- 
cance of the incident is religious rather than political, and 
that it need create no such cjlarin as that which the Spectators 
article was calculated to create, and this view of the matter 
is generally endorsed by the other authorities named. The 
worst feature, however, in the discussion to wUch the incident 
has given rise in England, is tl:i)e attempt to which certain 
writers have descended, to make political caj>ital out of it, by 
roundly declaring it to be an expression of the indignation 
excited in tl^e native mind, by what they happen to consider 
the latest example of British tyrajmy and injustice. For one 
writer this is the refusal of the*Government to accede to the 
demand for simultaneous examinatioys for tliiP Civil Service ; 
for another it is the exemption of Cotton goods from the import 
duties ! — suggestions which, to people on the spot, seem too pre- 
posterous to be seriously entertained by any sane human being. 
By an unfortunate coincidence, in the midst of the excitemen- 
caused by this incident, it has become known that a spirit pf in- 
subordination, a somewhat grave kind, has exhibited itself 
among a portion of the I7fli B. N. I stationed at Agra. The 
men paraded without orders, refused to disperse when called 
upon to do so, and expressed in emphatic terms their dissatis- 
faction at the admi'ssion of certain recruits into the regiment, 
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which is a caste one, more distinguished for its gallantry in 
the field, than, it is said, for its peacefulness in cantonments. 
Thirteen of the men and one native officer have beeir tried by 
Court Martial in connexion with the matter, and sentenced to 
various terms of imprisonment ar^d to be struck off the rolls of 
the Regiment. 

The despatch of the Government of India to the Secretary 
of State on the subject of the recent religious disturbances, 
especially those in connexion with cow killing, has been pub- 
lished, 'TFie Government of India attribute the growing 
frecj^ucncy of such occuncnces mainly to three causes: (i) 
the greater frequency of communication and interchange of 
news by post and telegraph ; (2) the greater forwardness of the 
Hindoos in tiVc race for life, and their pai ticipation in the 
spirit and practice of political organisation after n?oderr. Western 
methods, and (3) the Hindoo revival at present in progress, 
as a re-action against the spread of religious indifference caused, 
in the first instance, by Western education. 

The sirriultancous examinations question has been disposed 
of, for, let it be hoped, at least' a generation, in a despatch 
of Mr, Fowler to the Government of India, dated the 19th 
April, in which he states that, while anxious that the natives 
of India should enjoy every facility for entering the public 
service compatible with the security of Britsh rule, he is 
convMiccd that insupeiable objections exist to the proposed 
scheme. The host method of meeting the legitimate claims 
of natives, it is added, is to bestow the available higher posts 
on tried and ^ trustwortliy subordinates, and that the system 
lately established by the Government of India,- appears to be 
based on wise anjd just principles and should be maintained. 

A Bill to enable Indian Railways under construction to pay 
interest on capital, has been read a second time in the House 
of Commons, and will remove a sciious obstacle to the invest- 
ment of private capital in such enterprises. ' . 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the Bengal Municipalities 
Bill, which, among other tilings, enables the local Govern- 
ment to disestablish or alter the boundaries of Municipalities ; 
to appoint cx-officic Commiissioners ; to appoint an auditor, when 
the accounts of a Municipality are found to be in confusion, 
and what is, perhaps, the most important change of all to the 
rate-payer, to appoint an official assessor, if dissatisfied with the 
value^tion of the Commissioners, was passed on the 28th 
April ; and the Bengal Sanitary Draniage Bill, which is just- 
ly exciting considerable dissatisfaction and alarm, has been 
advanced a stagfe, An important Bill to amend the Revenue 
Sale Law was also introduced in the Council on the 31st March, 
by which it is proposed to abolish the discretion, at present 
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vested in the Collector, to exempt an estate from sale on the 
day of sale, giving the proprietor, instead thereof, power to 
prevent the • sale before that day, by full payment of all arrears 
with interest and penalty. The Bill also contains a dangerous 
provision, depriving the Civil (^ourts of the porwer to annul a 
sale on account of arrears of revenue. 

An interesting ceremony was performed by the Liutenant* 
Governor of Bengal on the 23rd April, when he opened the 
water-works at Arrah. The works, the cost of which is close on 
four lakhs of rupees, of which a lakh and a half was contribjuted 
by Raja Rajgurfti Prasad Singh, a lakh by the District Board, 
a similar sum by the Local Municipality, and the rest by 
public subscription, were completed in less than a year by 
Messrs. Martin & Co,, the contractors. The iri 4 ake stands 
on the rightbank (j|f the Sone, about five miles distant from Arrah, 
where is also erected an engine-house with a large pump- 
well. From this Centre the water is carried through a cast- 
iron pipe, ten inches in diameter. There are three engines 
in all, manufactured by Messrs. Tangye Brothers, Qf Bir- 
mingham, on an improved principle. The water is discharged 
into fbur .settling tanks drawn through a suction-pipe. The 
settling tanks are bftilt to hold a clay’s supply of water, 
or, roughly, 300,000 gallons. Here the water undergoes a 
process of settling, and is conveyed to three filters, the total 
area of which is C,ooo superficial feet. Thence it passes 
into a dear-water reservoir, and is distributed by one of the 
large engines through a cast-iron main into the town. The 
water will be distributed to the precints of the Municipality by 
forty stand-posts of one tap, and five of two taps. Besides 
these, there are eleven hydrants. The water will be led to the 
^tand-posts by more than five miles of I)iping. It will be deli- 
vered, in the first instance, into a "large wrought-iron cistern, 
30 feet above ground-level, and will flow thence into the main 
by gravitation. 

An important discovery has been made at Ferozepore of 
systematic robbery of the Government arsenal at that place. 
Through information given by a prisoner under trigl for receipt 
of stolen goods, a large quantity of rifles, locks and barrels were 
found concealed in the bazaar, and the investigation which 
followed, disclosed long continued dealings in these articles by 
former European Conductors with men in the bazaar, who 
resold them to Pathans at a large profit. Three of the culprits 
have been arrested in England, and charged before the extradi- 
tion Court at Bow Street. • 

It is hoped that this exposure will put a stop to the perni- 
cidus traffic which has, for a long time past, been going on 
between the bazaars fn the Punjab and the frontier tribes. An 
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even more serious mischief would be prevented if the less dis- • 
honest, but not less iniquitous, trade in arms of sorts, which has 
long been carried oo by British subjects, not always bazaar 
dealers, with Nepal, could also be put a stop to. 

The failure of the wheat crop in certain parts of the Central 
Provinces, especially in the Saugor and Damoh districts, owing 
to rust, is causing considerable distress, and' it has been found 
necessary to start relief works on a small scale. 

A committee, whose investigations, if they do their work 
thoroughly, should be attended by important economies, is 
sitting at Simla, under the Presidentship of Mr. D. Lyall, to 
enquire into the establishment charges of the Department of 
Military Works, and the causes of the reluctance of Royal 
Engineer Oulcers to volunteer for service in the Public Works 
Department. 

Among the personal changes of the quarter, we may note the 
appointment of Mr. D. R. Lyall to officiate *as Chief Commis- 
sioner of Assam, vice Mr, Ward, and of Mr. Hewctt to act for 
him ii) .the Home Secretaryship to the Government of India ; 
of Major Temple to officiate as Chief Commissioner of the 
A’tidamans ; of Colonel Bissett to succeed Mr. O’Callaghlan as 
Secretary to the Government of India *'in the Public Works 
Department, and of Mr. Pearson, of the Calcutta Bar, to suc- 
ceed Mr. Marsden as Chief Presidency Magistrate. 

Though, owing to the defection of the Parncllites, the Minis- 
terial majority has been reduced by half, and notwithstanding 
6ne or two serious contretemps, the predictions of an early 
dissolution, as a result of the change of Premiers, has been 
signally falsified. Sir William Harcourt’s Budget, which was 
read a second time on the loth ultimo by 14 votes, has, on the 
whole, been favourably received by the country. The accounts 
for the year show a deficit of millions, which is reduced by 
liearly one half by the repayment from the new Sinking Fund 
of portion of the burdens arising from the Naval" Defence Act. 
To make up the rest, it is proposed to equalise the death 
duties, and introduce a graduated scale, according to which 
estates under ;^5oo will pay i per cent. ; estates from £$00 to 
;Cl,000 2 per cfcnt. estates from £1,000 to £10,000, three per 
cent. ; from ;^lo,ooo to £ 2 $,ooo, four per cent. ; from ;^2S,O0O 
to £$0,000, four and-a-half per cent. ; from £'50,000 to £^$,000, 
five per cent. ; from £75,000 to £100,000, five aqd-a-half per 
cent. ; from £100,000 to £150,000, six per cent. ; from £150,000 
to £250,000, six and-a-half per cent. ; £250,000 to £500,000, 
seven per cent. ; £500,000 to £i,ooojooo seven and-a-half per 
cent. ; over a £1,000,000 eight per cent. ; to add a penny to the 
Income Tax, at the same time extending the limit of exemp- 
tion from £120 to £160, and to increase the spirit duty by 
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td. a gallon and the beer duty by 6 d* a barrel. In the debate 
oil the second reading, the rejection of the Budget was moved 
by Mr. Grant Lawson, seconded by Mr. Cosmo Bonsor, and 
supported by, among others. Mr. Gosclien and Mr. Balfour. 
In the division the Parnellites voted against the Government, 
and three Liberal brewers abstained. 

The Registration Bill, which abolishes plural voting, and 
provides that the Register shall be revised twice a year and all 
elections be held on the same day — Saturday — , was read a 
second time, on the 4th ultimo, by a majority of 14, thf Parnel- 
lites abstaining. The Scotch Grand Committee was passed on 
the 25th April, and the Miners Eight Hour's Bill was read a 
second time on the 25 th idem. 

The Evicted Tenants Rill was introduced by M4f. Morley on 
the 19th April, »id the Bill for the Disestablishment of the 
Church in Wales was read the first time on the 30th idem. 
Under the latter Bill, discndovvment will be gradual, the 
corpus of the Church property will pass from the Church to 
the nation, to be* enjoyed locally and parochially, a measure 
of compensation being granted to clergy and patrons, Mr. 
Asq»ith, in the course of the debate, gave a tempting list 
of the objects to •which the property might be devoted. 
Thjs included the support of cottage or other hospitals, 
dispensaries or convalescent homes, the provision of train- 
ed nurses for the sick poor, the foundation and maintenance 
of public parish and district halls and institutes of learn- 
ing, the erection of labourers' dwellings, the promotion of 
technical and higher education, including the establishment 
of a national library and museum and an academy of art, and 
the promotion of any public purpose of local or general utility 
for which provision is not made by statute out of public rates. 

" The Government have determined to withdraw the Bill for 
the local control of the sale of liquor. Ccjonel Nolan’s Bill 
for the repeal of the Coercion Act was read a second time, by 
a majority of sixty votes, on the 17th April. 

Lord Rosebery has won golden opinions by the firmness, we 
might almost say the boldness, of his Foreign jpoHcy. As a 
party tactician, he has, perhaps, failed to •realise the full 
measure of the duplicity required from a iftan in his exalted 
and respoi\sible position. His speech in the House of Lords, 
on the rpth March, furnished a notable instance of this failure. 
England, aS the predominant member of the partnership, he 
said, must be convinced before Home Rule could be givep to 
Ireland. The "effect of {his reckless frankness on his Irish 
supporters, however, proved so serious, that he found it advis- 
able, at Edinburgh the following week, to qualify his statement, 
by explaining, that k was by no means intended to imply that 
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a majority of English members must be in favour of Home 
Rule. On the contrary, if a majority of lOO members in the 
entire House were in its favour, but a majority of 45. in Eng> 
land against it, he would consider the voting a sufficient proof 
that England was convinced ; after which, it would be interest- 
ing to know Lord Rosebery’s defi'Aition of conviction. 

Through what can be described only as gross carelessness on 
the part of the Liberal whips, Mr. Laboucherc was allowed to 
carry an amendment to the Address in reply to the Queen’s 
speech, pj'aying her Majesty that the Lords’ power of veto 
might ‘cease, by a majority of two, and Sir William Harcourt 
had to extricate the Ministry from the difficulty by a motion 
proposing the rejection of the Address, and the substi- 
tution of anotlier, which was carried unanimously. Mr. Morley, 
speaking at Newcastle on Tyne recently, declared that the 
House of Lords had gone too far to be mended and must, con- 
sequently, be ended, a statement, which taken in connexion with 
what Lord Rosebery has said, and what are known to be the 
views of the more moderate Liberals on the shbject, seems to 
foreshadow a split in the party over the question, should it ever 
come up for legislation. 

The Government have announced in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment that, after full consideration of the late Sir Gerald Por- 
tal’s Report, they have determined to establish a regular 
administration in Uganda, under a British Protectorate. 
A no less important event, and one which threatens to lead 
to serious complications, is the conclusion of a treaty be- 
tween Britian and the king of the Belgians, by which the 
province of Bahr el Ghazal is leased to the Congo Free 
State, thus barring the road of France from the westward, 
and Great Britian secures a strip of territory uniting Lake 
Tanganyika with Lake Alber* Edward, and completing her com- 
munications by ro^d, lake and river between the Cape and 
Cairo. The treaty has caused great .indignation in France, 
which claims a right of pre-emption over the territory leased, 
and declares its determination to contest the matter with Great 
Britain. The German Ambassador at Brussels is also said to 
have lodged a' protest against the treaty on behalf of his Gov- 
ernment ; but this is probably a purely formal step. A treaty 
has also been concluded between Great Britain and ,^Italy, by 
which the two Powers agree to a delimitation of their respective 
spheres of interest in the territory about Aden, •• 

Copnmercial treaties have also been concluded between Ger- 
many and Russia and Austria and Russia. 

In France the late Ministry have'^ resigned, owing to the 
passing of a socialist resolution, demanding that the servants on 
State Railways should be allowed to attcndithe Railway Men’s 
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Congress, A somewhat small matter, it might seem, to upset a 
Government. A new Ministry has been formed by M. Dupuy 
With M. Hatiotaux as Foreign Mihfoter and M. Faure as Minis- 
ter of Marihe. 

A series of severe earthquakes in Greece have desolated the 
Atalanti district, completely destroying the city of Thebes, 
which seems to have been the centre of the disturbance, and 
causing considerable loss of life. Some of the shocks were felt 
at Athens, and the Parthenon has suffered considerable damage. 

Among noteworthy personal events of the quarter have been 
the marriage of the Princess Victoria Melita, second daughter of' 
the Duke of Coburg, to the Grand Duke of Hesse, son of the 
late Princess Alice, at Coburg, in the presence of her Majesty 
the Queen; the betrothal of Princess Alix of Hesse to the 
Czarewitch, which was announced at the Coburg Wedding, and 
the appointmenf of Lord Roberts to succedd Lord Wolseley 
in the command in Ireland. 

The obituary of the quarter includes the names of Lord 
Hannen ; Lord Justice Bowen ; the Marquis of Ailesbury ; 
Major Le Caron ; Mr, Edmund Yates } Mr, Henry ^orlcy ; 
Mr. Brian Houghton Hodgson^ B. C. S. Ret,, formerly Minister 
at thS Court of Nepal, and well-known for his philological in- 
vestigations ; Mr. GHorgc James Romanes, F. R, S., the na- 
turalist, and Mr. F, W. Broughton, dramatist ; Rai Bunkim' 
Chunder Chatterjea, the Bengalee novelist, and Mir Ali Murad 
Khan, Chief of Khairpur, in Sind. 


/me loth iSqp 
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General Report on Public Insiruction tn the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh for the year 18.92-93. 

I N 1892-93, 204,55^ boys and girls were under instruction in 
4)^45 State and aided institutions under Departmental 
control, compared with 204,568 in 4975 institutions in 1891-92* 
The tdtal attendance was thus almost the same in the two years, 
though there was a slight increase in the number of boys and 
a corresponding decrease in that of girls. The decrease 
in the numbe** of schools was due to the closing of inefficient 
primary schools for boys and girls. The aggregate direct ex- 
penditure shows an increase on that for 1892-93, and the 
portion of that expenditure borne by the public revenues also 
increased. The indirect expenditure was Rs. 8,91,659, against 
Rs. 8,40,974 hi 1891-92, showing an increase of Rs. 

Of the indirect expenditure Rs. 6,09,804 was borne by public 
revenues. The large increase in these indirect charges was 
mainly on account of buildings and apparatus, and was for the 
most part met from endowments. 

The proportion borne by the expenditure from public reve- 
nues to the whole direct expenditure on each of the main classes 
of education was— . 


i«92'93‘ 1&9J-92* 


University ... ... 50 

Secondary ... 

;;; 

The number of students attending Arts Colleges and colle- 
giate classes attached to certain high schools increased bv- 
126. ^ 


47 

40 

78 


An increase in tne number of candidc^tes at all the University 
examinations and in the number who passed is noticeable. In 
the Intermediate examination of 1891 -92 failures were excep- 
tionally numerous, owing to the severity of the papers in English 
and Mathematics. This defect from candidates* point of view 
has been redressief in the examination of the year under report. 
The Canning College was remarkably successful in both the 
B.A, and the Intermediate examinations, passing 35 students 
in the former, out of 53 sent up, and 50 in the latter out of 
84. The corresponding figures for the Muir Central College 
were -37 passed out of 68 sent up for the B.A. examination, 
and 54 passed out of 106 sent up for the intermediate. The 
B,or scientific, course in the B.A. examination appears to be 
growing in favour in the larger colleges, 
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In the law departments of the different colleges 615 students 
were enrolled, and 24 obtained the degree of bachelor of law. 
In the Sanskrit College, Benares, and the Arabic department 
of the Canning College, useful work is adjudged to have been 
done during the year. 

State secondary schools, comii|only known as zila schools, 
numbered 37, with an enrolment of 7,036 boys, and an expendi- 
ture of Rs. 37*7 per* head, of which Rs. 23'2 was defrayed from 
public funds. The aided secondary schools numbered 76, with 
an enrolment of 12.009 boys, and an expenditure of only Rs. 
26*2 per head, of which Rs. 11*6 was met from public grants- 
in-aid. The branch schools, which numbered 34, with an enroll 
ment of 2,500 boys and an expenditure of Rs. 7 5 per head, 
are restricted to primary classes, and their object is to relieve 
the zila schools of the burden of teaching the^primary classes. 
The average tuitional expenditure in State secondary schools 
is considerably greater than that in aided schools of the same 
character ; but the higher tuitional expenditure results in a 
higher average stari,dard of instruction. In 34 of the 37 State 
schools there is a high, or matriculation, section : but this«is the 
case in 44 only of the 76 aided secondary schools. Again 50 
per cent, of the scholars in the aided schools are in the lower 
primary section, while ifi the Government schools the propor- 
tion is only 20 per cent. The fact is that the aided Anglo- 
Vernacular schools are so varied in character that a general 
average either of expenditure or of examination results 
s misleading. The expenditure of a first class aided 
school like the Jubilee High School in Lucknow is as great 
as that of a first class State school, and the efficiency is the 
same. At the other end of the scale is the lately opened 
aided school at Bilgrdm, which does not^ profess to teach the 
7 V.nglo-Vernacular course beyond th^ middle standard, and 
^which has a staff barely sufficient for even this modest ambition. 
An important class of the aided Anglo-Vernacular schools are 
those managed py the different missionary societies. We are glad 
to hear that it is within the knowledge of the Government that 
not a few of them are doing cxcelleiu work. It has been recog- 
nised by liberal grants. ^ * 

The introduction of science and drawing teacliing into five 
selected high schools, with the object of enabling students to 
be prepared for the School Final examination, was the chief 
event of the year. To Professor Murray, of the Muir Central 
College, the Government is indebted for the supervision which 
he voluntarily ga^re to the science teaching at the outset. The 
drawing classes have from th€ first been under the superintend 
dence of Mr. Crosse, Officiating Inspector for Oudh, and appear 
to be progressing satisfactorily. Statistics show that the 
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science and drawing classes are well filled in four of the five 
schools, the Meerut Aided School being the exception. The 
revision of the Middle English curriculum which has lately 
been sanctioned has now brought the bifurcation of studies to ' 
as early a stage in a student’s life as is possible Under the 
revised scheme, a boy, on entering the middle section of an 
Anglo-Vernacular school, may take up elementary science and 
drawing instead of a classical language, and thus begin to 
specialise for the School Final examination, or the B course of 
the University. 

During the year a punishment code was experimentally in- 
troduced, which, by defining the powers of head masters and 
specifying the punishments awardablc for particular offences, 
will, it is hoped, be of some discipliuary value. In the matter 
of out-door games and gymnastics considerable progress is 
chronicled, and inter-school tournaments wer6. held with success 
in every circle. School fines have been transferred to the recrea- 
tion fund, and, furthermore, the grant to the fund of a sum 
equal to the subscriptions raised in its behalf in each dis- 
trict, has greatly improved the prospects of school sports in the 
provinces. 

Vernacular middle, or “ town,” schools arc all maintained by 
the State. In 1892-93 they numbered 3'’t5, witli an enrolment 
of 29,171 on the 31st March 1893, and an average monthly en- 
rolment of 27,729. In 1891-92 the average monthly enrolment 
was 26,915, Of the total number of enrolled scholars 5,631 
were in the middle section, 5.950 in the upper primary, and 
17,590 io the lower primary. Thus the schools classed as 
middle, as having classes which teach up to the vernacular 
middle examination, are really primary schools in respect of 
two-thirds of their attendance. 

There is an increase Jn the number of candidates for tUe 
vernacular middle examination and in the number who pass- ^ 
ed. The popularity of this examination, on account of its being 
the obligatory educational qualification for appojntmcnt to in- 
ferior posts of Rs. lo and upwards in the public service, leads 
to the frauds and mean devices which have lately been notori- 
ous. The L,ieutenant-jGovernor stigmatises it as a matter of 
deepest regret that the difficulties attending popular instruction 
in this country should be increased by chicanery and despica- 
ble tricks on the part of masters and scholars, ‘ 

It is noted that subordinate officials who have not passed the 
middle vernacular examination at schools, not unfrequently 
ptfesent themselves in later life in order to obtain the qualifying 
certificate, • 

Of State vernacular primary schools there were 3,878, with 
an enrolment of 140,395 scholars on the |tst March 1893. The 
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policy which has been pursued for some years back of improv- 
ing the village schools, rather than of increasing their numbers, 
has, in the year under report, been marked by an increased en- 
rolment of scholars. The average cost per scholar was some- 
thing under Rs. 4 a year. The Director of Public Instruction 
remarks, that the great majorfty of the pupils attending village 
schools are of thg liigher castes, and that “ the ultimate sub- 
stratum, the actual tillers of the soil,” remain absolutely un- 
touched. It is a trite, but true remark of tlie Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor’s in this connection, that an education that frequency results 
in profound dislike of manual labour, is not an unmixed* good. 
Nor is it good that primary education does not keep up with 
the progress made in higher ^education. 

The special schools in the North West Proviii'ies and Oudh 
comprise the thrte normal schools at Agra, Lucknow and Alla- 
habad, for the training of teachers in vernacular schools^ and 
the Industrial School at Lucknow. In the three normal 
schools there were 322 pupils, being fewer by 26 than the average 
enrolment in 1891-92. At the final examination of^i892-g3, 
53 received the “ upper grade/* and 91 the lower grade ” 
certificate. The number of*' up[)cr grade ” teachers turned out 
from the normal scIk^oIs has been considerably in excess of 
thejdemand. This is admittedly distinct mismanagement, and 
should be put a stop to. 

The Industrial School at Lucknow is the first attempt in 
the North-West Provinces to combine manual training for 
native boys with elementary general education. So far as 
admissions are an evidence of .success, the school is succeeding. 
But it is well observed tliat the real test of success will be the 
extent to whicli the students, on leaving the school, prove able 
and willing to engage in handicraft trades : and this cannot be 
ftnown for some years. In rigorously restricting admission to 
the sons and near relatives of arti/.ans, and in insisting that 
most of the school hours shall be spent in the workshop and 
the drawing Voom, the Government has done what it can to 
prevent boys resorting to the school for the gratuitous instruc- 
tion which it gives in English and the Vernacular. ‘The progress 
reported to have been made by thffpupili^ln carpentry and 
drawing is encouraging : and if the school proves able to turn 
out cheap and suitable apparatus for elementary science teach- 
ing and gymnastic appliances, it will be of material service. 

There is no general wish for female education, and so long as 
that is the attitu'^^,^ of the popular mind, little can be done. Fur the 
progress that has been made, the Government is indebted mainly 
to missionary eflForts. In 1892-93 there were •128 vernacular 
primary schools for girls maintained by Government, or by mu- 
nicipalities, at a cost of Rs. 16,285, and with an enrolment of 2,880 
VOL. xcix.] 13 
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scholars, all but 162 of whom were in the lower primary classes. 
The reports on the progress made by these schools are, as usual, 
not encouraging, though the ten schools maintained ‘tn the city 
of Lucknow by the Municipality are said, owing to the efforts 
of the Deputy Inspectress, Miss D'Abreu, to be an exception^ 
There were also 128 aided vernacular schools for girls, with an 
enrolment of 4,417 scholars, and costing Rs. 59,412 a year, of 
which Rs, lC;730 was contributed by public funds. These 
schools are all the fruit of missionary enterprise. Many of the 
girls are said to be Native Christians ; but little is known as to 
the quality of the instruction, and grants-in-aid are given more 
on general repute than on hard and fast lines. Missionary socie- 
ties also support 16 Anglo-Vernacular schools, with a total 
enrolment of'^t,229 girls, at a total cost of Rs. 44,621, of which 
Rs. 13,956 is contributed by the State. Theses schools, which 
are attended exclusively by the daughters of Native Christians, 
are reported the most promising girls' schools in the province. 
In 1892-93 there were 30 schools for Euroocans and Eura- 
sians receiving aid under the code, of which 16 were for boys 
and 14 for girls. Of the boys' schools, nine teach up to the 
High or Final Standard of the special code, the passihg of 
which is recognised by the University as equivalent to the 
University Entrance examination ; two teach up to the Middle 
Standard only ; and five up to the Primary Standard, Of the 
girls* schools, nine arc High schools, two middle, and three 
primary. The aggregate enrolment in these 30 schools was 
1^329 boys and 942 girls, or 2,271 in all, against 2,271 in 

1891- 92. About one-half of this school-going population attend- 
ed hill schools and one-half schools in the plains. The sum 
earned from Government.by these schools was Rs. 90,346 in 

1892- 93, which, however, included Rs. 7,300 on account o£ 
school fees and boarding charges of indigent children placed 
by orders of the Director of Public Instruction^ on the recom- 
mendations of District Magistrates, on the ‘ Government 
list In 1891-92 the surn earned was Rs 83,678, of which 
only Rs, 3,94^ was on account of indigent children. The above 
figures are exc),usive cT special building and furniture grants, 
and are held to' indicate that the State is not indifferent to 
the special claims of the European and Eurasian popu- 
lation domiciled in the province. Of the necessity for State 
aided schools for the poorest section of this population, 
such as the free schools in Allahabad, there can be no question. 
But* doubt is expressed as to whether theVid given to high 
class European schools is in all cases required, and whether it 
does not tend, by keeping the scale of tuitional fees and board- 
ing charges extremely low, to drive unaided private enterprise 
out of the field. Sqmc of tlie State -aided schools in the hills 
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received the children of persons who might reasonably be ex- 
pected to bear the entire cost of their children’s education, 
J udging from one or two cases which have recently been before 
the Lieutenant-Governor, there appears .to be a disposition on 
the part of persons or societies interested in schools of this 
kind, to think that their rcspot|pibility ends when the school has 
been started ; and that the existence of a building debt, the 
absence of all endowment or private support, and a scale of fees 
too low to pay, arc good grounds for invoking the help of 
Government. He thinks it desirable that such misconceptions 
of the duty of the State in this matter should be remoYed. 

The results of the Primary, Middle, and High or Final 
Standard examinations of. 1892 held under the special code 
applicable to European schools, were highly creditable to La 
Martiniere Colli^gc and the Girls' Diocesan School, Naini Tal. 
The La Martinit^re College for boys is not aided by the State, 
but the governing body have decided to adapt its curriculum 
to that prescribed for aided schools, and to send up candidates 
to the public examinations framed on that curriculum. The 
successes won by its pupils in, these examinations show that 
the f^hool has nothing to fear from public competition with 
others. 

The last two paragraphs of the report deal briefly with the 
special schools for the education of Muhammadans, and the 
special school at Lucknow for the education of the sons and 
relatives of Oudh Talukddrs. The latter, which is better known 
as the Colvin Institute, is still in the experimental stage, but is 
fortunate in having secured the services of an exceptionally 
qualified Principal. The wards are reported to have made 
satisfactory progress both in their stuaics, and in riding and 
school sports. The list of special schools for Muhammadans 
enumerates 1,846 institutions, attended by 22,731 scholars, of 
whom 20,691 were Muhammadans. Of a tqtal enrolment of 
221,022 scholars of all creeds in State-aided or unaided “pub- 
lic " schools nnd colleges in the provinces on the 31st March 
^S93i 3S»S30 were Muhammadans.. Of the 68,394 other scholars 
attending “ private" schools, 30,144 were Muhampiadans. Thus 
nearly^ one-half the Muhammadan .>'^hool-g»ing population is 
being instructed in private schools. It may b*c conjectured from 
the classified list of these schools, the greater number of which 
do not process to take their pupils beyond the elementary 
stage, and •many of which teach the Kordn only, that their 
instructional vahte is small. Applying the test of the results 
of the public examinations,hcld in 1892, the relative numbers of 
Muhammadans and Hindus among the passed candidates 
stand thus 
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5 
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As the* Muhammadan population stands to the Hindu in the 
proportion of i to 6 in the province, the above comparison of 
examination results is pronounced .not unfavourable to it. It 
has to be bopie in mind, on the one hand, that in these provinces 
the Muhammadans arc, to a larger extent thit\ the Hindus, 
dwellers in towns and dependent on clerkly or official pursuits : 
and, on the other, that many Muhammadans, through prejudice, 
apathy or poverty, will not give their chilclicn the education 
which the State has placed at their doors, and without which 
the lowest paid clerical post is not to be obtained. 


General Report on Public Instruction in Bengal for 1892-93. 

T he Report on Public Instruction in Bengal for the y-ear 
1892-93 is submitted by Dr. C. A. Martin, who received 
charge on the 27th December 1892, on the retirement of Mr. 
C. H. Tawncy, C.l E. 

There has been an increase in the number of pupils under 
instruction, viz,, from x, 392, 371 to 1,400,067, in public institu- 
tions, and a decrease from 139594 to 134989 in private or 
indigenous institution.s. On the whole, the number of pupils 
has increased from i,53I<96^e; to 1,535,056. At tlie same time 
the aggregate number of public institutions has decreased from 
53.95^ 53J3i/a*'id that of private or indigenous institutions 

from 13,868 to 13,473. Among the schools classed as “ Public 
Institutions ” which adopt departmental standards, the number 
supported or aided by public funds has decreased from 43,972 
to 41,697, and the numhQir of unaided schools has risen from 
9,984 to 11,434.* The number of pupils receiving University 
and secondary education has increased from 202.510 to 207,192, 
while the number in primary schools, upper and tower taken 
together, has slightly fallen, v/z., from 1,123,560 to 1,123,225, 
the upper primary having gained almost as many pupils as the 
lower primal y have lost. 

The population of Bengal, excluding Kuch Bihar, Hill 
Tippera, and the Tributary States of Chota Nagpur, of which 
the schools are not included in the Educational returns, is 
73,043,697, of whom 36,412,749 are males and 36.630,948 
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females. This gives, at the conventional rate of 15 per cent* 
5,461,912 male children and 5,494,642 female children of a 
school-goin.^ age. Of the scholars on the Educational returns 
1,431,528 are boys and 103,528 girls. Hence of all boys of a 
school-going age, 26 2, and pf all girls of a school-going age, 

I 9 per cent, are at school. Tlib percentages in the previous 
year were 26 2 and 17, respectively. While it tlius appears 
that one boy in every four throughout these Provinces' is re- 
ceiving instruction of some kind in schools, public or private, 
the Director’s report shows great differences in the degrees of 
educational progress attained in the various districts and divi- 
sions. According to the figures given in that table, Hooghly 
shows 63*8 of the boys of a* school-going age as actually 
school, against 42*6 in the 24-Parganas ; Balasofe shows 48*2 . 
per cent, as aga^ist 27 8 per cent, in Puri, while Cuttack shows 
33*8 per cent, of its boys at school in 1892-93, against 43*3 in 
the preceding year. Patna gives 31*9 per cent, against half 
that (ratio) 15-8 in tlie neighbouring district of Gaya and ii*i 
in Shahabad. As*suining the correctness of the figures, the 
great disparity in educational progress between the different 
districts and divisions might be accounted for by differences 
in material comfort* or in the habits of the people, or in the 
varying degrees of interest in the subject and of energy dis- 
played by the local educational and district officers. 

The total expenditure on education, including all disburse- 
ments from public and private sources, such as the fees and 
contribution.s paid to the University and in all public schools 
and colleges, amounted to Rs. 96,45,408, as compared with 
Rs. 93,52,000 in the preceding year, an increase of Rs, 2,93,408, 
The expenditure from Provincial revenues decreased from 
Rs. 24,96,000 to Rs. 23,87,906, or by *Rs. 1,08,094. Expendi- 
ture from all public sources, including District and Municipal 
Funds, decreased from Rs. 36,29,000 to Rs. *34,66,457, or by 
Rs. 1,62,543^ while expenditure from private sources rose from 
Rs. S7>23 >ooo to Rs. 61,79,000, or more than four-and-a-half 
lakhs. This is a satisfactory feature in the year's retrospect. 
Collegiate education cost less by Rs. 11 ^ 26 $ ; s«cc 5 ndary educa- 
tion cost more by Rs. 1,19,810, primary education by Rs, 35,853, 
and female education by Rs. l,io,o85, of which the share from 
private souirces came to Rs. 1,06,000. Under primary education 
District Fuijds contributed Rs. 45,000 less. This, however, 
is attributed to the fact that uncashed cheques, though issued, 
were not included in the accounts of the year. Under female 
education they contributed Rs. 2,000 more than in the pre- 
ceding year. Municipal funds contributed finder the two 
heads Rs. 8,000 more than in the preceding year. The expen- 
diture by Municipalities on secondary education is still more 
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than 50 per cent, in excess of that on primary oducation^ 
which means that children who cannot pay for education are 
refused it in order that children who can pay may re- 
ceive it gratuitously. Admittedly, this is not as it should be. 

The number of colleges stands at 34, the same as last year, 
divided into Government ii, /Municipal 1, Aided 7, and Un- 
aided 15. The students on the lists arc returned as 5,443 
instead of 5>225 as last year. The Aided colleges have, taken 
together, gained 70 students. The Government colleges show 
a decrease of 133 students. The Midnaporc College had 39 
instead of 46 youths under instruction. The Unaided institu- 
tions have attracted 288 more than last year. 

^ Out of 3,766 youths reading on^he 31st December 1892 for 
the F. A. Examination, 2,216 attended the examination : the 
proportion was lowest in Aided colleges. Ti](e percentage of 
successful candidates decreased from 44 to 37. In Government 
colleges the percentage was 44, in Aided colleges 36, and in 
Unaided colleges 36. The most successful Unaided Mufassal 
College was the Jagannath College, Dacca, which sent up 172 
candidates, of whom 61 passed.# 

Of 1 18 candidates for the Mastership of Arts 54 passed, as 
compared with 46 out of 128 last year. 

The suggestion made by Government in paragraph 7 of the 
Resolution on last year’s Education Report, that the Univer- 
sity authorities should make efforts to secure uniformity of 
standard by continuity iti the examining body, was referred 
to the Syndicate by the Director of Public Instruction. That 
body have replied that tliey are very sensible of the import- 
ance of attaining and of preserving uniformity in the standard 
of examination, but they think that the present system secures 
this as far as is practically possible, while at the same time 
it enables the Syndicate to' exercise a control in the mattfiV’ 
which it is desirable they should retain. 

The number of candidates who took up the A or Literature 
Course has risen this year from 967, to 987, whilcT that of the 
students of the B or Science Course increased from 182 to 220. 
The increasoi in the former case has been two per cent. ; in the 
latter about 2l^; thus ‘'showing the growing popularity of the 
B Course. On the other hand the percentage of success is 
I in the A Course and 42 in the B Course. 

The relative position of the different classes of secondary 
schools remains the same as before, institutions under public 
management standing at the top, with 8L-per cent, of their 
candidates passed, the Aided schools next with 66. per cent, 
and the Uilaided schools last, with 59 per cent. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell sees much reason in the Directors 
view that the vernacular schools of the’ Dacca Division arc 
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being stifled owing to the scholarships being awarded in that 
division on the aggregate marks obtained, so that students 
even with 'a smattering of English get a great advantage 
over the vernacular candidates, and will *be prepared to consi- 
der the question when proposals are submitted in a definite 
form. • 

In para. 60 of -his Report Dr. Martin gives a table showing 
the progress made in drawing in those Entrance schools in 
which drawing-masters have been appointed. Out of 13 pupils 
from nine schools who took up drawing, only two passed, both 
of whom came from the Hare School. The moral is that 
the artistic sensip cannot be, like a Course of “ public instruc- 
tion in Bengal,’’ acquired by •rote. 

Almost every^ high school under the departmeifl is supplied 
with a gymnastio teacher, one teacher somefimes working in 
a group of schools, two or three months at a time in each 
school of the group. Many high English schools under private 
management have} followed the example of the zilla schools, 
according to their resources. The middle and primary* schools 
mostly satisfy themselves with Indigenous games which, though 
not cflstly in their apparatus, are none the less useful in. pro- 
moting muscular det^elopment. The Boards of Nadia and 
Midnaporc arc making commendable efforts to introduce 
physical training in middle and primary schools, and other 
Boards might follow their example with advantage. It is 
noticed with satisfaction that Mr. Growsc at Faridpur, Mr. 
Greer at Tippera, Mr. Oldham, the Commissioner of Chittagong, 
and the Commissioner and Deputy Commissioners of Chota 
Nagpur organised inter-school cricket and football matches, 
which they encouraged by their presc/ice, and the Lieutcnant- 
. Governor agrees that kindly sympatjiy like this will do much 
to popularise games among the pupils. The Society for the 
higher training of young men, for which a grant of Rs, lOO 
a month was sanctioned during the year, has given prominence 
to the question of 'physical training, but nothing practical 
has yet been done — nor will be, until the meaning of practi- 
cality is understood by the people of P<>ngal. ^ 

The Director reports that there has been a perceptible change 
for the better in the morale of school-boys, and that serious 
breaches of •discipline and offences against morality were in 
most divisions very rare. Nevertheless some very disgraceful 
cases of breach of discipline and of disrespect towards 
teachers and oth«?t constituted authorities occurred in Noakhali 
and in Backergunge. 

The importance of boarding-houses as a polverful factor in 
promoting school discipline has not been lost sight of. Most 
Government institutions have attached , boarding-houses, in 
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which the pupils live under the charge of one or more of the 
resident teachers. Schools under private management follow 
the example of Government schools, whenever tbeir means 
allow and the exigefneies of the localities require such esta- 
blishments. 

There was a steady advance if the numbers of upper primary 
schools and pupils, while there was a loss of 1,090 lower primary 
schools and of 4,672 pupils. The fluctuations in the numerical 
statistics of lower primary schools originated, as explained by 
Dr, Martin, from different causes, via., the state of the public 
health, the price of food-grains, floods or drought — in fact all 
the agricultural circumstances of the year ; but, allowing for 
th^se considerations, it is still unsatisfactory to find that there 
has been littfe or no progress in primary education during the 
past five years. The Lieutenant-Governor tl^inks that, in a 
country in which only one boy in every four of a school-going 
age is learning to read and write and the other three are ab- 
solutely illiterate, the statistics of primary education ought 
not to §hovv merely a few more one yeaV and a few less 
the next, but they should gHow increases in all years. 
He agrees in the opinion that the loss in primary eduoation 
during the year points to a decline in eff ciency and activity 
of the inspecting staff, and thinks that, if more money were 
spent throughout the Province in this branch of education, the 
result would be increased numbers at school. 

In the Resolution accompanying the Report stress is once 
again laid on the ruling that, when due provision has been 
made for the required number of primary schools, but not be- 
fore, any further sum which a Municipality is desirous of ex- 
pending on secondary education can be so devoted. 

The Bihar Industrial School was opened during the year. 
The total capital of this' school is Rs. 2,50,411, of whicR ’ 
Rs. 2,39,900 is invested in Government securities and Rs. 10,511 
deposited in the Bank of Bengal, The monthly establishment 
charges amount to Rs. 182, and the total cost came to 
Rs. 16,011, the chief portidn of which was devoted to the 
erection of a ^building. The institution had 32 pupils on the 
rolls, divided into twcT" departments — the apprentice with 20 
pupils and the artizan with 12. Twenty-five of the pupils 
received stipends varying from Rs. 7 to Rs. 3 a month. The 
course of instruction includes Arithmetic, Algebra, ^uclid, Draw- 
ing and Carpentry. The management is vested in a Committee 
with the Commissioner of the Patna Division ^ President. A 
new Industrial School was opened dcrring the year at Pabna ; the 
Comilla Artizaft School was brought on to the books of the 
department, and a new technical schc^ol was opened *at 
Noakhali. 
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Dr. Martin believes that District Boards and other local 
Educational authorities are becoming alive to the importance 
of technical education, and that, year after year, there has been 
not only an advance in the number of such schools, but a 
steady endeavour to place the existing ones on a better footing. 
Sir Antony MacDonnell hopes* t'hai this is only the beginning 
of a great movement. Higher education, he declares, has now 
taken such firm root in Bengal, that it has ceased to require 
from Government the same fostering care as formerly. The 
educational authorities are enjoined now to pay special attention 
to the preparation of the youth of the country for new fndus- 
trial and scientific pursuits, and to the fostering of primary 
education among’thc poorer classes. 

If it lay with ^ir Antony MacDonnell, we are -nformed, to 
decide whether tne Sibpur Workshops should*remain under the 
control of the Public Works Department or be transferred to 
the Educational Department, he would have no hesitation in 
deciding in favour of the transfer. Under the Public Works 
Department the Workshops serve no substantial purpose, while 
they compete with private entorprise. Under the Educational 
Department they would form a necessary and most valuable 
adjunct to a broad "scheme of technical instruction for the 
Pro»?ince. 

A material advance in female education is reported. The 
number of girls* schools increased from 2,706 to 2,821, and 
their pupils from 54,199 to 56,579. The number of girls in 
boys* schools also increased from 32,749 to 34,200. The net 
gain of schools was therefore 115, and of pupils 3,831. The 
only Government schools are the school department of the 
Bethune College and the Eden Female School in Dacca. The 
Betkune School passed two girls at the Entrance examination, 
the Dacca P^emale School sent up two, of whom one passed. 
Mrs. Wheeler, the Inspectress of Schools, furnished examina- 
tion returns of 5,537 pupils; the number of schools examined 
by her was 104, of which 46 are in Calcutta, In Calcutta there 
were 150 primary girls* schools with 5,872 pupils against 162 
schools with 5,516 pupils in the preceding year. Arrangements 
have recently been made and rules Tramea under which the 
grants to schools in and near Calcutta will be revised, so as to 
bring theni to some extent into proportion with the actual work 
done. Ther special standards for girls* scholarships that were 
originally decided for Calcutta and its neighbourhood, could 
not be largely extended to the mufassal for want of funds. 
It is a matter for cong¥atulation to read that, in the last ex- 
amination under these standards, out of 276 ^examinees, 236 
passed against 175 out of 292 in the preceding year. 

Though the total number of schools remained unchanged, 
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there was an increase of 346 scholars during the year. With 
the exception of a slight falling off in 1886, the number has 
steadily increased since 1883. 

The total number bf Muhammadan pupils decreased from 
448,847 to 447 485, or by 1,362, apd the pcrcctUage from 29’2 
to 29T. In public institutioi/i the Muhammadan pupils in- 
creased by 4,430. A large increase, vh., 3,094, of Muhammadan 
pupils, took place in the upper primary schools. The private 
institutions sustained a loss of 5,792 Muliammadan pupils. In 
advanced private schools there was a loss of 1,793 Muham- 
madan pupils, while in the elementary schools there was a gain 
2,753. In other schools not coming up ,'to departmental 
sfcfindards, there was a loss of 56 ptipils. 

The numt/tr of passes gained by Muiiammadan candidates 
was greater in 1892-93 than in the precedii^g year at all the 
examinations except the First Examination in Arts. The 
percentages also of Muhammadans among successful candi- 
dates advanced except in the case of the First Arts Examina- 
tion. Tbe Lieutenant-Governor considers that, though these 
results show some slight improvement, they are disappointing 
when the proportion which the Muhammidan element beaTs to 
the total population is considered. The raVio i^er cent, of Mu- 
hammadan pupils at schools, of all kinds, to the total number 
of Muhammadan pupils of a school-going age, is 25 against 
29 per cent in the case of Hindus. Of i)Lipils receiving 
secondary education, 81 per cent, aie Hindus and only 14 per 
cent Muhammadans, while of students receiving collegiate 
education, 90 per cent, arc Hindus and only 5 per cent. Mu- 
hammadans. 

In the general results of the central examination of the 
Madrassas 169 out of 313 passed this year, as compared with 
224 out of 270 last year. The total number of candidates in- 
creased by 43, but the total number of passes diminished by 
55. Three of the seven Madrassas arc m;u’ntaln/:d fron'i Pro- 
vincial revenues ; the rest from the Mohsin P'uud. The 1,722 
pupils at the seven Madrc\ssas cost Government Rs. 25,231, and 
the total expehditure on^heir account was Rs. 59,933. Physi- 
cal training is receiving attention both in the Calcutta and in 
the Nawab of Murshidabad’s Madrassas. On the subject of 
the comparative backwardness of Muhammadans- in ^'education, 
especially of the higher kind, the Director rcmaiks*. — 

One of the most depressing influences which h ive liad the eftect 
of discouraging the advance of education among *Uic iMahammadaii 
community, arises from the fact that^so little has hitherto been done 
towards giving* 2 inployment to Musalman gentlemen in the Department 
of Public Instruction. This is a matter which I have recently brought 
tp the notice of Government in a separate repdrt, so I need not do 
more than allude to it here, Another matter upon which 1 wish to 
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make a passings remark is the constitution of the District Boards, 
upon which in the majority of cases Muhammadans are not represent- 
ed in such proporiioiis as llieir numbers would seem to demand, This 
is a difficulty for which, scemm.tfly, a remedy might easily be found. 
Tho Muhamm id.'in Assistant Inspector for Patna and Bhagalpur 
Divisions, pointing to tho fact*l''at some of the Boaids in Bihar ‘have 
no Muliarninadan memners at an, and some perhaps only one or two,* 
goes on to say : The result has been jint what could be anticipated, 
with such imperfect and one-sided reoresentation, so that even in some 
cases the piesence of a European Magisti ate-Chairman,^ with all his 
powers and endeavoms, cannot do anything to help the cause of Miiha- 
madans and cneck the growing tendency to retard it.’ 

The number of {)iipil.s of aboriginal races under tuition in- 
creased from 2^ 65/ to 311,712 or by 2.055. The Chr 
advanced by 964 and the non-Chiistians by i 09:. The divi- 
sions in which the aborigines chiefly live are Burdwan, Bhagal- 
pur and Chota Nagpur. In the first of tlicse there were 3,426, 
in Bhagalpur 5,231, and in Chota Nagpur 17,579, of whom 
4,424 are Clnistians and 22.812 are non-Christians. The five 
missions in Civ)ta N.igpur maintained 136 schools, as compared 
with 146 in 1891-92, and the pwpils attending them decreased 
from 4 194 to 3,020 or by 274. The aboriginal pupils gained 
133 more passes at tl^e Entrance and other examinations than 
in the previous year. 

Under the heading the figures for the last five years are as 
follows . — 



188S 89. 

1S89-90 

1 890-9 T. 

1S91-92. 

1S92-93. 

Schools 

11.709 

1 3 807 


13.868 

13-473 

Pupils 

... 117,284 

I 39 .<j 03 

132,057 

139.594 

134.9S9 


The total number of institutions decreased by 395 and the 
pupils attending them by 4,605. The largest decrease was in 
the Chittagong flill Tracts, and is attr.’biitcd by Mr. Oldham 
to the fact that foreigners arc inipor,.ed to supervise education. 
The advanced schools for teaching Arabic or Persian decreas- 
ed by 77 and their pupils by t.933, while the Sanskrit tols 
increased by 102, but their pupils diminislied by 202. Under 
the orders of Government Mahamal'.opadhyaya Mahesa Chandra 
Nyayaratna, ci.E., visited the Sanskrit tols in the Cuttack, Pun 
and Balasorc districts. His visit to v^'rissa piovcd a success, 
and evoked much enthusiasm in the cause of Sanskrit teaching 
in that province. Under Iiis auspices three Associations have 
been established for the promotion of the study of Sanskrit. 

Report on the Administration of Civil Justice in the Punjab and 
, its Dependencies during the year 1892. 

T aking a period of seven years (t886 — 1892) the number of 
suits instituted^ annually has averaged about 245,400. In 
the year 1888, the number rose to its highest point, namely, 
257,975, and in the year 1892, the lowest figure of the period has 
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been reached, namely, 239,028. The number of suits instituted 
represent ii per thousand of the population. In Simla, which 
is altogether exceptionfil, the proportion was 46 per thousand. 
The number of suits per thousand of the population was above 
the average in the following distdcts besides Simla ; — 

Gujrdnwdla ... ^ 17 per 1,000 of the population. 

Amritsar, Muzaffargarh 16 

Si&lkot ... ... 15 

Jullundur, Lahore, Jhang 14 

Hoshi^tpur 13 

Deihj-, Ludhidna, Bannu 12 


The Ferozepore, Rdwalpindi, Gujrdt, Dera Ismail Khan and 
Dei'a’oi'hdzi Khan districts stood at. i r per thousand. In the 
Gurgdon, Ksrndl, Hissdr and Hazdra districts the number was 
five per thousand or less. f 

There has been a decrease, as compared with the figure for 
the year 1891, which was itself above the average, of 7,331. 
but the nnmber is only 1,651 below that for 1890. In dealing 
with such large numbers, fluctuations of thred or four per cent, 
may be expected. The cholera and fever which prevailed 
for several months of the year under report over large ^ireas 
of the Punjab, and the scarcity in some parts, sufficiently 
account for the general decrease in institutions. 
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Art. I.— the EXISTING 'STOCKS OF THE I^j^'CIOUS* 
METALS WICH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO INDIA. 

Silver. 

I N statistics relating to the production, and distribution of the 
precious metals it has hitherto been customary to omit any 
exact references tcf the outturn and absorption of tbe East. 
Though the omission is gerenally admitted to be of the first 
magnitude, it recurs, owing mainly to tlie fact that those who 
have devoted their Ikes to monetary statistics have generally 
been foreigners, with no special knowledge of Indian history or 
Indian trade. 

It is to narrow the gap so left that the present essay is written, 
and my purpose will have been fulfilled if attention is drawn to 
a branch of the subject too long neglected. 

A few words are necessary to exjdain the arrangement of 
what follows. I have divided the past history of the precious 
metals into five periods. The first commences with prehistoric 
times and ends with the Christian era.* The second takes us 
fro'm then to the discovery of Ameiica, The third comes down 
to the commencement of the century ; the foUVth to 1835, and 
the last to the present day. The first and second periods 
coincide with tlie division made by Jacob. In dealing with 
them I have briefly summarised the Inost salient of the, known 
facts in the history of the metals, and have postporfed any dis- 
cussion as to their volume, or distribi’tion^intil ihe close of the 
second period. The present centu' has been split into two 
periods at 1835, because prior to tirat year the official statistics 
are less reliably. 

. From Early Times to Anno Domini. — From the writings of 
Manu it is certain Ahat gold and silver were known to the 
East fifteen hundred years bfifore the Cliristian era, and from 
about the same period, may be dated our earlidtit knowledge 
of their production. ^ Silver was, according to Jacob and 
Delmar, first produced in Egypt, Greece, Sardinia, and Spain, 
whilst gold came from Bactria, Thrace,* and Illyria. The 
VOL. xcix.] 14 
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latter metal was also, I believe, largely worked in India, 
being found not only in placers, but also in the /ted rock of 
Mysore, which was undoubtedly denuded of much of its wealth 
in a remote and civilized past , Silver, on the contrary, has 
never been found in India, arid this fact affords a key to much 
that it would be difficult * otherwise to explain in the movement 
of the precious metals for the last three thousand years* 

The Phoenicians worked the silver mines of Spain, paying 
their« tribute to Persia in silver; and this metal left their 
prosperous cities of Tyre and Sidon, to be exchanged against 
pearls, diamonds and gold, which metal the B ast held in less 
profoiH.J esteem. ^ 

In these prehistoric times, as Jacob acutely dbserves, gold and 
silver were not the property of the individual, but of the State, 
and naturally found their way into the hands of the most power- 
ful nation for the time being. The great wealth of Solomon and 
of Egypt was carried into Assyria and Persia by Scriptural 
Nebuchadnazar and the^‘ Cambuscan bold.’* Later, under Darius, 
Persia and its dependencies possessed, concentrated in magni- 
ficent capitals, the accumulations of preceding centuries, and 
preserved them till the invasion of Alexander, who, scattering 
much on his return journey, carried away into Macedonia a 
large part of the wealth of Northern India and Persia. Mace- 
donia, in its turn, was obliged to yield up its treasure to Paulus 
Emilius, the Roman, and Ptolemy Euergetes. Meanwhile the 
wealth of Carthage, drawn from Spain, Sicily and Sardinia and 
its Oriental trafficking, excited the avarice of Rome. And at 
the end of the Punic wars that great republic held not only the 
source of the silver supply, but also, through the marauding 
of Marius, Scylla, Paulus Emilius, Pompey and Caesar, the 
product of the pa.st. 

In the latter days of the Empire the demand for the luxuries 
of the East became very great. Robertson, in his interesting 
monograph upon India published in 1/9^3, mentions that two 
hundred and teti burdens of spices were consumed at Scylla’s 
funeral, while Nero b'u nt at the pyre of Poppoea a greater 
quantity of cinhainon and cassia than was produced in a year. 
Every school boy has heard of the pearls of Servilia and 
Cleopatra, whilst silk in the time of Aurelian vva^ valued at its 
weight in gold. These products found their way westwards 
from Barygaza (Broach) and Musiris on the Malabar Coast, to 
Berenice in the Arabian sea, and from thence to Palmyra. 
Although much in the days of the Empire may have been 
obtained by plunder, more must have changed hands by trade. 

» Up 10 ihe opening of the Suez Canal gold has been rehuively cheaper 
than sil,ver ii\ the buHioh maikets of India. 
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Payment, moreover, could only have been in silver, for India 
had few desires, and gold on balance was an export It may, 

I think, be said, therefore, that, of the .treasure then existing, 
both the gold and the silver were mainly in Italy, except a very 
considerable quantity of the* latter metal, which had travelled 
Eastvvards in payment for the luxuries of Rome. 

A. D. I- 1 500. —From the Christian Era till the discovery of 
America the outturn of the precious metals dwindled, owing to the 
disturbed condition of Europe and Asia Minor. The production 
of Spain, France, and Macedonia shrank rapidly with the dfecline 
of the Roman ^mpire, and experienced only a shortlived 
stimulus during *the Mahorpedan occupation of Spain. From^ 
about 1200 the fvt of mining revived in Saxony^ Tiungary, 
Germany and tAe Tyrol, but the quantity produced, according 
to modern ideas, 'was not large. 

When the centre of the Roman Government shifted to Con- 
stantinople, the power of that nation rapidly declined, and, with 
it, their trade ; Persia, having defeated the Parthians, regained 
some of its ancient prestige, and plundered the Greek (faravans, 
despatching others of its own. In 551 A. D., two monks 
brougTit, concealed in a cane, the eggs of the silk worm from 
China, and number *of this insect were bred in Greece, Sicily, 
and Italy. With the disappearance of the main incentive to 
Eastern trade, direct commerce with the East languished, and 
finally ceased with the rise of the Mahoinedans. From 640 A.D, 
till the capture of Constantinople by the Venetians in the fourth 
crusade, the Mahoinedans held the monopoly of the caravan 
trade, which was much interrupted by the general insecurity 
prevailing in Asia Minor. 

The Venetians did not long enjoy undisturbed the commercial 
advantages granted by the Latins,* for the Greek Emperor 
bestowed Pera on the Genoese, and the latter ngition established 
itself also on the Black Sea and at Caffa. Owing, however 
to the sentiment against any peaceful intercourse with the 
infidels, trade was muc*li hampered, mitil the commercial instincts 
of the Venetians prevailed over religious scruples, and they, with 
the sanction of the Pope, came to terms ^with 4 he Soldans of 
Egypt and established consulates at Alexandria* and Damascus 
at the close of the thirteenth century. Florence next made its 
entry into the? marts of Egypt importing spices in the following 
century into •England. As before, the products of the East 
came through one of two main channels, either by se^ to 
Alexandria, or by* river to Jdussorah, and from thence by land 
through Kagdad to the Mediterranean. With t^ie revival of 
trade came the revival of letters, and a period of great material 
prosperity. # 

The commodities ifnported by the Italian merchants were 
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distributed throughout Europe by the Hanseatic League, 
whilst Bruges, Antwerp and Augsburg rose rapidly^ into com- 
mercial and political importance. The trade, however, of the 
Adriatic received a shock at the reconquest by the Turks of 
Constantinople in A.D. 1450, and was hnally dislocated by the 
discovery of the passage round the Cape. Towards the close 
of the period now under review, the traffic with the East 
began in some degree to asliume a more modern complexion. 
Instead,, of what was practically an exchange of bullion or 
treasure for oriental goods, the Venetians had commenced an 
export trade in arms, glass, mirrors, ornaw^ents and woollen 
. cloth. ,The largest export, however, remained silver. 

As indici.ted in my prefatory remarks, all al||Jsions to volume 
have hitherto been studiously avoided, and it is with reluctance 
that I enter upon the domain of speculation and guess work. 
Jacob was of opinion that the quantity of gold and silver 
existing in A.D. 14 might be put down at 358 millions, but- 
his opinion appears to have been largely coloured by his theory 
that the annual rate of waste w^s *27 per cent. According to 
Soetbeer, the average annual production of silver from 1493 
to 1520 vvas about half a million sterling. It- would, perhaps, 
be reasonable to suppose that during the preceding three 
centuries the average yearly production was about 200,000 £, 
and somewhat less for the prior three hundred years. From 
A. D. 300 to 900 (the Dark Ages) the outturn was probably 
Very small, barely half of that under the Empire. Taking all 
known facts into consideration, the table given below presents 
a reasonable guess at the gross product of silver up to the dis- 
covery of America : — 

Average. Total. 

Up to A.D. (1500 years) ... 40,000 60 milliotis. 

I — 3C0 A. D. ... 150,000 45 „ 

300-900 „ ... 75,000 ;€■ 45 .. 

•900- 1200 „ ... I50JXX);^ 45 „ 

1200-1500 „ ... 200,000 60 „ 

The total vso calculated is 255 millions sterling. Some de- 
duction, howevfiti is ntcessary on the score of waste. After 
causing a quantity of the present rupee coinage to be weighed, 
I have ascertained that the annual abrasion is at the rate of 
‘03 per cent. In earlier times, when the rate of circulation 
was slower, th6 abrasion was no doubt correspondingly less. 
In addition, however, to the abrasion on silver coins, the wear 
on ornaments, the loss in manufacture and disappearance by 
burying or disaster by water have to be also considered. In 

* Jacob estimates the production at an average of 100,000 £, from 800 
to. 1500, but he avowedly omits to make any allowance for Mexico and South 
America, where the mines were prolific. 
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troubled times treasure is frequently buried and never recover- 
ed, whilst the loss by river and sea cannot have been small in 
the days of primitive navigation. Soetbeer and modern statis* 
ticians have usually omitted to make deckictions of this kind, 
but, in justice to Jacob, it must*b^e remembered that, when the 
annual productioi] was small and the period under review 
long, the allowance to be made for loss is of greater relative 
importance. Taking *06 per cent, as the rate, the 255 millions 
mentioned above must have dwindled to a little mQre.than 
152 millions in the year 1500 A.D. Much of this must have 
"travelled eastvvarfis, and it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
India’s share totalled forty millions.* Gregory Kin^/' whose' « 
estimate was accepted by Newmarch, estimated" that the 
European stock .of coin bullion and plate at the period was 
45,000,000 £. I am inclined to think this is an under-eslinaate, 
and that the silver alone may be placed at forty millions; 
There is then 72 millions left as the mass in existence in 
America, China, J*apan, the Eastern Archipelago, ^Siberia, 
Tliibct, Persia and Egypt. B^^forc leaving this part of -the 
subject, I wish, at the risk of being thought tedious, to reiterate 
that nothing more is eJaimed for these guesses, than tliat they 
accord with general impressions derived from a study of the 
works of Jacob and others, and a considerable acquaintance 
with the history of oriental trade. 

A. D. 1500-1800. — The region of speculation has now been 
traversed, and I enter with relief that which has been the scene 
of the labours of modern statisticians. 

Before giving details relating to the production of the pre- 
cious metals after 1500, I propose to trace the history of 
European and other traffic with India ;^to bring together the 
mcfterials that are available relating to that traffic, and then to 
compare the estimates so formed with the estimates of produc- 
tion given by Soetbeer. 

The POKxtJGUESE. IN iNDlA.f— After Vasco de Gama’s 
voyage in 1497, the Portuguese •commenced trading with 
Calicut, Cochin and Cannanore. In 1507 they visited Sumatra, 
and in 1510 they captured Goa, hencefSrward* their capital. 
Two years later Albuquerque sent three ships to the Spice 
Islands, and tjie Portuguese rapidly obtained command of the 
commerce in ^spices, then the monopoly of Venicq. In the 
next few years they plundered several towns on the East and 

•Akbar's nett revenue Ja D. 1593*^605) has been estimated at 42,000,000 
much of this was, no doubt, collected iii kind, and in copper and somewhat 
in gold. * 

t The account of the trade from 1500 to iSoo has been mainly borrowed 
and condensed fioin Mnburn's. Oriental Commerce, a book published 
in 1S13. ‘ ... 
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West Coast and established themselves at Bassein, Diu^ 
Mangalore, MasuHpatam, St Thome, Pegu, and Malacca. From 
1580, on the annexation of Portugal by Spain, their Empire 
rapidly declines. In 1605 the Dutch expel them from Amboyna 
and Tidore and engross their trade. In 1635 they turn them 
out of Formosa, in 1640 out d*i Malacca, in 1656 from Calicut, 
in 1661 from Quilon, in 1663 from Cochin, and in 1669 from 
Macassar and St. Thome. Meanwhile we compelled them to 
vacate Qrmuz, and the Arabs recapture Muscat In 1699 Dr. 
Gemelli reports, after his travels, that their Settlements scarcely 
defray their cost. 

Whep. their power was at its zenith, in the i6th century, their 
annual export of silver probably touched lOQOoo £y but after 
1580 it mifst have dropped greatly. Towards the end of the 
1 8th century, it was known to be about 50,000 £, but I do not 
think it was so high for much of the intervening period. 
Taking an all-round annual rate of over 30,000 lb., the estimate 
from 1500 to 1800 may be put down at 9 mKlions. 

The Dutch in India. — The Dutch commenced trading 
direct with the East in 1596, and in 1602 the Dutch East India 
Company was formed. Two years aftef wards they are stated 
to have had factories at Mocha, Cambay, Malabar, Ceylon, 
Coromandel, Golconda, Bengal, Aracan, Pegu, Achin, Palem- 
baug, Bantam, Cambodia, Siam, Cochin China, Tonquin and 
Japan. In the first instance theii* trade was mainly with 
the Spice Islands, and it was not until i6i8 that they 
had dealings with Surat. The next year they established 
themselves in Java, Batavia being their principal seat of 
Government. Three years later they massacred tlie English 
at Amboyna, who abandoned one factory after another, 
and retired to Bantam. In 1654 peace was signed, and 
they turned their attention to attacking the Portuguese 

Throughout this century and half way through the next the 
Dutch trade was most prosperous. In 1780 war with England 
broke out and continued until 1783. By the sixth clause of 
the Treaty’' of 1784, they undertook not to obstruct British 
navigation in the testern seas. In 1795 hostilities recom- 
menced ; in 1802, by the Treaty of Amiens, Ceylon was ceded 
to England ; in 1804 the war was resumed, and the English 
took Amlpoyna in i8o9and Batavia itself in 1811. Some startis- 
tics relating to the trade are given by Milburn and are quoted 
below 


In Florins. < Average 

Value of Cargoes. Dividend 

1614-1643 52,008771 Unknown. 

1644.1665 5^.748.652 20*5 * 

1660-1791 121.961,523 ^ 19 

1698.1719 . 129.223.504 28*75 


361,942,450 
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About otie-thJrd may be deducted on account of the China 
trade, leaving a sum of about two hundred millions to represent 
the Cargoes .of the 17th century. As it is known that more 
than two-thirds of outward cargoes usually consisted of bullion 
or treasure, tlie export of the precious metals may be taken at 
133 millions of florins, of which at least 125 millions would be 
silver. For the. remaining period the export may be placed 
at 180 millions, and the whole at 305 millions of florins, 
being equal to 25^ millions sterling. 

The French Trade. — Abortive Companies were (ormed in 
1604 and l6ii, and the two coalesced in 1615. Four years after- 
awards two shi^s proceeded to Sumatra, of which only one 
returned, with a cargo of •pepper, the other being burnt at 
Bantam. Sevcr il years later the French establish tltemselves 
at Madagascar ; Jjut no trade further East is seemingly attempt- 
ed until after Colbert’s Company is formed in 1664. In 1668 
the Fronich visit Surat, and in 1669 they settle at Masulipatam, 
and obtain rights to trade from the King of Golconda. In 
1672 they obtain permission to form a f.ictory at Pondjeherry. 

In 1698 M. Jourdan, a rich merchant, made two, very profi- 
table* voyages in the ‘‘ Ami)hitrite. The Company, however, 
was never very pi«sperons, and in 1708 became practically 
bankrupt. In 1720 a new Company was floated amidst great 
excitement, and the management of the Bank of France was 
entrusted to it with disastrous results. This year, however, 
saw the establishment of a factory at Mocha, and the despatch 
of three ships to India, conveying a large quantity of silver. 

After 1722 two or three sliips sailed yearly, and the number 
rose to fourteen in 1733. The next year tlie Government of 
Pondicherry obtained permission to coin, and for several years 
5P'6o lakhs of rupees were annually struck, givin gthe Company 
an annual gain of nearly four lakhs. In 1744 war is declared 
with England and terminates in 1748 by the Treaty of Aix- 
la-Chapellc. ^ By it Madras was restored to England. The 
French troops then* join in the war for the^Arcot succession, 
and obtain the grant of Mustaphanagar, Ellore, Rajamandry, 
and Chicacole from the victor. War with Ertgland again 
breaks out in 1757. We take Chand^rnagfwt and M. Bussy 
captures Vizagapatam. In 1759 the English factories at Gam- 
broon in the Gulf and at Bencoolea are also taken. The next 
year the tables are turned, Mahe and Pondicherry, surrender, 
and Hie P'rench are left without an Indian town. The public 
sales of oriental £ 5 rodacts at Port UOrient, about this period, 
amounted to 20 millions livres, and rose in 1769 to 37 millions, 
but the Company never prospered. In 1778 vvat recommences, 
and the English t^ke Chandernagar, Ganaon, Karical and 
Masulipatam,. but by the treaty of 1783 a general restitution 
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of the French settlements was made, A new Company' is 
formed in 1783, but makes an unprofitable voyage, and another 
Company is chartered in 1785. In 1786 eight ships sail for 
India and China, with cargoes valued at 20 millions livres, 
and soon after other ten ships are despatched. In 1790 
the trade was declared open. T^hree years later the Convention 
declare war. In 1799 the English take Tippoo’s capital, and 
their ascendancy in India is finally established. During the 
numerous wars the French privateers from Mauritius and 
Bourbon, inflicted great damage on our commerce. In 1820 
tlie garrisons of these islands surrendered to General Aber- 
crombie, and a vast quantity of booty came again into our 
possession. A review of all these facts points to the conclu- 
sion that from 1600 to 1700 the French export, of silver was 
inconsiderable, and probably did not exceed a million sterling.- 
After 1720, however, the trade grew rapidly, although it was 
never very profitable to the Companies that promoted it. 
From 1727 to 1741, on an average, four ships sailed yearly 
from Pondicherry to France, with cargoes costing about 425,000 
pagodas, or, 1,450,000 rupees. Two-thirds of these cargoes, 
costing I4J^ lakhs of rupees, may be said to have been paid 
for in silver. Besides this trade there were, as already men- 
tioned, several other F'rench factories in India. It would not, 
therefore, be extravagant to suppose that the total export 
amounted to about 15 lakhs yearly. Trade for the rest of the 
century was much interrupted by war ; but I am not inclined 
to put the yearly e.xport at less than 20 lacs up to 1765. The 
receipts of the Hughii Custom House alone from 1765 to 1770 
show that the Fresich themselves stated their annual trade 
there at 56 lakhs yearly. From 1770 to 1778 the sales at 
Port L’Orient of Indian'produce averaged millions livreg, 
but dwindled to nothing in 1781. A sale in 1791, at the same 
place, of purely 'Indian goods produced ;^i, 150,000. Perhaps 
the import may be placed, at an average of 25 lakhs from 
1766 to 1778, and, at an average of five lakhs for the rest of the 
century. 

Putting, then, the irnport from 170O to 1727 at ten lakhs, we 
have 10-1- 225 + 360-1- 3'25-hiio=:i030 lakhs, as our total for the 
French import of silver during 1700-1800. In the previous 
century a sufficient estimate would be 50 lakhs. 

. Danish, Trade. — A Company was formed in 1612 at 
Copenhagen, and the first journey was to the Coromandel Coast, 
Three years later the Danes purchased Tranquebar from the 
Rajah of Tanjore. The materials for their commercial history 
are scanty, but*it is said they opened a trade with the Malaccas, 
and were able to send westwards rich cargoes laden with, all 
kinds of Indian goods. In 1654 their trade was so reduced 
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that they offered to surrender Tranquebar to'the Dutch on pay^ 
tnent by the latter of their debts. In 1670 another Company 
is formed' .which proves even less prosperous. In 1698 it 
obtains a new charter, but the trade still languishes. In 1728 
another charter is given ; bu^ in consequence of remonstrances 
from England and Holland, /he King closes the Company's 
Head Office. Four years later he gives yet another charter 
for 40 years, and the Company’s financial position improves. 
From this year to 1753 sent 28 ships to India, of which 20 
returned safe. Abbe Raynal states that for the 4Qyearsof the 
Company’s exis^tence the cost of their ships and their outward 
cargoes was over four millions. More than half the trade was, 
however, to China, and front the insignificance of tb<*4c Bguresl! 
it may be inferred that the quantity of silver shipped cannot 
have been considerable. From 1782 to 1790, owing to the 
American war, the trade was exceptionally good and the 
dividends remarkable. Many of the voyages were to Canton, 
and the return cargoes were made in tea, which was most 
extensively smuggled into England until 1800, when better 
precautions were taken to prevent the contraband trade. 

Pdthaps the import since 1700 may be taken at 10 lakhs up 
to 1732, at an average of 4 lakhs up to 1780, and 12 lakhs from 
then till the close of the century, i. e. a total of about 
450 lakhs. In the previous century 20 lakhs would be a fair 
estimate. 

OSTEND Trade. — In 1717 and 1720 a few voyages were 
made by private individuals, and in 1723 a Company was 
formed. Its affairs were most flourishing, but the English and 
Dutch memorialised the Emperor, and in 1727 he agreed by 
treaty to suspend the Company’s charter. 

, In 177s Mr. William Bolts se<;ures a fresh charter, but the 
Company becomes bankrupt in 1784. The total import of 
silver from Ostend cannot have been great and may be placed 
at ten lakhs. 

The SPANiSfi Trade. — The Portuguese remained in undis* 
turbed possession of the Malaccas, until their union with Spain 
in 1580, from which year till 1640 the Spanish traded under the 
Portuguese flag. Under the Treaty of Munster, sfgned in 1648, 
they bound themselves not to use the passage by the Cape, and 
confined themselves for nearly one hundred years to the trade 
from their'Amefican Settlements, In 1733, the King granted a 
charter to the Philippine Islands Company, permitting them to 
export bullion V?ithout payment. The trade, however, with 
India was not a success, until it revived in 1764^ in which year 
the King’s ship, * Buen Consejo, ’ commenced a series of sue* 
cessful voyages rojand the Cape. In 1785, the Philippine 
Company was amalgamated with the Ca/accas Company, and 
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in 1803 a new charter was given. Thirteen years earlier the 
King had declared Manila open for the importation of Asiatic, 
but not European produce, and for the export of everything 
but cotton,, including silver. Judging from the export of silver 
from Manila, from 1802 to 1806, to India, the export from 1764 
may be taken to be 150 lak^s, to which may be added ten 
lakhs for the previous period. 

The East India Company’s Trade. — In iS99, the Dutch 
put up the price of pepper from Rs. 3 to Rs 8 and 9 a pound, and 
the aggrii^.ved merchants of London convened a meeting on the 
22nd September at Founders’ Hall, and subscribed ;{^30, 133-6-8 
towards establishing direct commercial intercourse with India, 
©n the JLast day of 1600 the Cro\vn granted the first charter. 
In it was a'^Slause, authorising the Company to fexport ;^30,0D0 
in foreign coin or bullion, provided that, six months after com- 
pletion of a voyage, tlie same quantity as exported should be 
returned, the first voyage excepted. 

This restriction was, perhaps, operative during a few years, for 
the expart from 1600 to 1621 totalled only. It 

then commenced to rise rapidky, and the total export up to 
1753 was ;65 j 750,778. Some examination of- this totkl is 
necessary for three reasons : (a) this ex^^ort was not only to 
India, but also to Persia, the Eastern Archipelago and China ; 
(If) it includes gold ; (c) it takes no count of the export from 
167s to 1698, the figures not being available. On the last 
mentioned ground ;^6,900,000 may be added, being an average 
export of £300,000 for 23 years, the average for the preceding 
five years being ;fi'200 000, and the succeeding five years about 
;^500,000. There is no doubt that the great bulk of this was 
silver ; it will be sufficient, therefore, to deduct 5 per cent, for 
gold. The remaining deJuc|ion cannot be made so summarily. 

The first few voyages were made to Bantam, Amboyna, 
Sumatra, or the* Malaccas diiect, the return cargoes being in 
pepper, nutmeg, maces and cloves. Very soon, hoj^vever, it was 
found more profitable to trade at Surat ^nd tlie Coromandel 
Coast, and to take in Indian*piece-goods, which could be bar- 
tered to gre*ater advantage in the Spice Islands. Besides 
spioes, the Cbmpany imported, amongst other articles, Persian 
raw silk from the Gulf, China raw silk, precious stones, indigo 
and saltpetre from India, gold and camphor frofti Siam and 
Sumatra. • ^ . 

In 1660, however, the Company determined to confine itself 
to direct trade out and home, leaving th? port to port, or 
country, trade to their servants in India. The trade commen- 
ced to grow, fnuslins appearing, for the first time, among the 
imports. In 1664 the Company order that their master 
attendant do go on-board the ships now arrived, and enquire 
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what varieties of beasts, birds, or other curiosities there are on 
board, fit to present to His Majesty/' and in consequence an 
entry appears in their books of a case of six China bottles, 
headed with silver and 2 lbs. 2 oz. of thea, (sic) for His Majesty." 
In 1679 ^ factory is established at Amoy in China, but does 
not prosper, although tea creeps gradually into the trade returns, 
coming, as a riil6, from Bantam and India and not from China 
direct. These desultory notes point to the fact that the import 
of bullion by the English to the East during this period was 
mainly to India, and I take ll millions as my estimate for the 
century — i6oo^to 1700. 

In 1698 a second Company was chartered, and in 1702 it was 
amalgamated with the Old London Company. In r/^S, it is said, 
silver coin was scarce and gold more plentiful in England, 
owing to the v^st export of the former to the East, and import 
of gold from India and China. In 1772 the Company fall into 
financial difficulties, and are advanced ^1400,000 by the 
Parliament on tlvi security of Indian surplus revenues. Other 
stipulations of the loan had the effect of throwing tlie Govern- 
mept of the Company intd the hands of 487 proprietors. It 
is also arianged that the 24 Directors should remain in office 
for four years, six retiring by rotation annually. The loan was 
paid off* in X779. 1781 two Acts were passed by which the 

charter was extended to 1791. Threc-fcnirths of the profits, 
after paying 8 per cent., were declared to belong to the public, 
for the remaining fourth an additional one per cent, annually 
might be paid. In 1793 a most comprehensive Act was passed, 
extending the Company s privileges for 20 years, but laying 
down minute^directions as to the application of the Company's 
profits and the conduct of Government and of trade. Accord- 
•ing to the figures given by Milburn, the Company's exports of 
gold and silver to India and China during tiie century— 
1700-1800 — amounted to a total of 39J4 milfions sterling. The 
trade with China vvas mainly in raw silk and tea, the import- 
ation- of the latter in 1810 being 23]^ million lbs., worth 3^ 
million sterling, whilst it was only 2 ^ millions ^bs. worth ^ of 
a million in 1757. Some, however, of this trade was paid for in 
Indian goods. On the whole, I am inclined, after making a 
small allovvance for the inclusion of gold, to place the silver 
import into India at over 26 millions sterling,* 

- - y * , — « 

• The following table shows the recorded exports by the East India 
Company accordiiil; to Milburn. It will be noticed that there are gaps. 
Some allowance has been ma^de on this account in the text : — 


1601-12 

*13 

In decimals of a Million £ $ 

1658-60 *22 1708-3C 

I2*i8 

i 6 i& 

•05/ 

1667-75 1-48 1735’66 

i6’o8 

1620 23 

*2 

1698-03 329 17661800 

807 
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I have now finished the examination of the European 
countries exporting silver by the Cape into India from 1500 to 
1800. There yet remains for consideration the' American 
trade, the China trade, the Overland trade and the local trade 
on the West and East Coast. 

American Trade, — Immedisftely after the Declaration of 
Independence, the American Legislature promoted trade with 
India by confirming privileges on importers of Asiatic goods. 
From 1795 to 1799 the recorded exports of treasure to Bengal 
were o<«r'63 lakhs of rupees, and may be put down as totalling 
about 90 lakhs of rupees up to 1800. • 

South America. — After the cessation of the direct trade 
fietween Portugal and the East Indies, the centrp of the Portu- 
guese trade shifted to Rio Janeiro, from which port treasure to 
the value of 122 lakhs of rupees was shipped to India between 
1802 and 1806. Perhaps, the exports from all South Atnerica, 
from 1654, when the Dutch were finally expelled, may be esti- 
mated at twice this amount, or 250 lakhs. 

China,— T he net exports of treasure into India from 
Canton, for the five years, from 1^02 to i8o6, averaged over 50 
lakhs yearly. „ 

The opium trade was, however, of compararativcly recent 
growth, China only taking 2 lakhs worth in 1795-96. The 
other principal export was cotton, and in tins staple Calcutta 
only commenced in the next century to compete with Bombay. 
I am not, therefore, disposed to place the import of silver 
during 1700 to 1800 at a higher ail round rate than six lakhs, 
i.t; 600 lakhs. 

Eastern Coast. — There was a considerable trade between 
Penang and ports furthct east, and Madras and Calcutta, in 
piece-goods and Bengal opium at the close of the eighteenth 
century. The opium export, in particular, was at this period 
greater to these parts than to China. The import of. silver may, 
perhaps, be taken at an average of seven lakhs from 170O to 
1800, and at five lakhs for the previous century. 

Western Coast and Overland Trade.— This trade was 
not merely a locavpne with the Arabian and Persian Gulf, but 
also in its earlier days an indirect trade with the European 
Companies, Turkey and Russia. The import was latterly, with 
the exception of coffee, almost entirely treasure, the export 
being practically nothing but piece-goods and a little grain from 
Calcutta and Bombay with the addition of sug?.r. also from the 
former port. The trade with Mocha, Muscat and Bussorah 
was of very considerable value, until it was destroyed by the 
competition of English piece-goods, and at the commencement 
of the century brought on balance over fift^ lakhs of treasure 
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yearly into India. In 1750 the import can hardly have been 
less than ^5 lakhs a year, and about 1,500 lakhs would probably 
be a moderate estimate for the antecedent period, commencing 
with 1600. In . these figures is included the caravan trade, 
which may be taken at five lakhs a year between 1500 and 1600. 

The examination of the petiod of three centuries is now 
complete, and the result is tabulated below. In converting, 
figures which have been given in the preceding pages in sterling, 
I have taken the value of the sovereign at Rs. Rs^p^ and 
Rs. 10, respectively, for each successive century. 


Import of silver into India fr^m 1500 to 1800 in decimals of a lakh. 


Whence imporlejd. 

1500-1600 

■■ 

1600-1700 

•1700-1800 

Total, 

The Portuguese 

300 

190 

300 

790 

The Dutch .t. 

... 

1 104 ‘99 


2696*18 

The French 

• 

so 

1050 

1100 

The Danes 


20 

450 

470 

Ostend 


... 

10 

10 

The Spanish 


... 

160 

160 

E. I. Company 

... 

i04o‘5 

2600 

3640*5 

America 


... 

90 

90 

South America 9.. 

... 


200 

250 

China 

••• 

... 

600 

600 

Penang and East- 
ward • M. 

100 

» 

500 

700 

1300 

Arabian and Persian 
Gulf and West- 
watd trade 

500 

t 

1500 ' 

1 

, 2ooo 

4000 

Total ... 

900 

4455 49 

9751*19 

iSio6‘63 


A.D. i^oo’to 1835. — I have fortunately been able to unearth the 
original manuscript reports of the Calcutta Custom House for 
the next period and subjoi.i a table showing the yearly export 
and imports of silver. They, however, rc'^uire somewhat 
careful handling. The dollar being overvalued about 8 per cent, 
by importers, the ^alue of trade when expressed in ^thera has 
been to this extent reduced. 
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TABLE 

The movements of silver from 1800 to 1835, according to Calcutta Custom House 
returns, together with a statement of the Company's coinage at Calcutta, In deci« 
mals of a lakh. 


Period, 

In Sicca Rupees 

Coinage. 

■1 

In Sicca Rupees 


Total 

[luport, 

Total 

Export. 

Nett 

Import 


I'olal 

Export. 

■KQag 

1802 

10673 


10673 

30'73 

iS 19 

45 ''04 

2 37 

448 67 

166*40 

3 

129 s* 


129 52 

/|6 64 

19 2 o 

373-30 

64 39 

308 96 

26346 

4 




39-69 

77 * 4 * 

20*2 I 

2*574 

12 25 

203-49 

108*36 

4‘5 

106*89 


106*89 

100*41 

21 22 

209*56 

123 96 

85*6 


5-6 

1 * 4*93 



*14 93 

71*20 

22-23 

164 49 

5 ‘'35 

**3 *3 

68-32 

6-7 

161*92 


161*92 

163 14 

2524 

1 16 76 

122-53 

-5 76 

42*10 

' 7-8 

i2r3« 



121 32 

145*80 

24*25 

111*55 

34 90 

76 64 

67 37 

8-9 

6714 


67-14 

111*30 

25*26 

107*3. 

I‘I 2 

106 2 

97 '9 

9-10 

165-99 



165-99 

82-76 

2627 

93 54 

10*4 

8314 

8097 

10-1 1 

17715 


*77 *5 

165 81 

27*28 

120 15 

3655 

83 59 

66 69 

11-12 

56-68 

6*14 

50 53 

8383 

28*29 

5777 

17*18 

4059 

57-00 

12-13 

53 ‘ 

•60 

5240 

78-51 

29 0 

97*59 

16-2$ 

81-34 

83-95 

* 3 -M 

49 47 

•42 

49*04 

28-31 

30-3* 

47 ‘44 

329 

‘4 53 

38**3 

14-15 

96-49 

**S 4 

94 95 

71-29 

3 * *32 

3958 

1 * 4*23 

-74-65 

44*77 



•«5 

180 22 

> 37'89 

32*33 

39 ‘ 8 o 

77 64 

-37 83 

76*90 

16-17 

309-6 

•9 

309*51 

221 48 

53*34 

46 40 

60 39 

- 13-9S 

82*82 

17-18 

1 302*93 

1*41 

301 52 

55-«5 I 

34*35 

5 « 69 

375 

47 93 

: 2 1*52 


GrAn 

id Total ii 

1 

Grand Total. 

1 Current Rupees^ 

... . 

45807 

46 « 9'3 

792*6 

845*4 

3788- 1 
37738 

3211-7 

34 * 5*8 


The gross import of silver, as above shown, amounted to 
4,619 lakhs. The accuracy of this total can be in some degree 
measured by mint statistics. The total coinage of the Calcutta 
Mint for this period was 3425*8 lakhs. Figures, however, exist, 
showing that 650 lakhs of the mint receipts, from 1812 to 1835, 
were classified as “cake silver,*’ and ‘mixed ingots*! For the 
whole period such receipts m^ay be estimated at about 900 lakhs. 
The accountant of the mint, from whom I made enquiries, has 
informed me, that although so classified, the bulk pf this silver 
was undoubtedly imported by sea during this period, although 
its form may have changed, before it reached the mint. The 
Company itsejf sent in 1000 lakhs to the mint, and of this 
at least 750 lakh.s mustihave been currency tendered for recoin- 
age, since the imports by that corporation only totalled 250 
lakhs. The public not infrequently also tendered rupees of 
other mints for conversion.. Taking, then, these considerations 
into account, silver other than that entering by sea, coin 
tendered by the Company and coin tendered by the public 
perhaps 1200 lakhs may be deducted from the total i^iintage 
to enable us to q^rrive inversely at the receipts from the sea 
board. The figure thus calculated is 2225 *8 lakhs and consi- 
^derably less than the gross import shown on the preceding page. 
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iThe latter figure is, however, seen to be approximately correct 
when it is jrecollected (a) that the Company’s mints were also 
at work at’ Benares, Fiirruckabad and ^augor ; ( 3 ) that native 
mints were numerous, and that the entire import does not 
pass through the mint* ^ 

1 now pass to the Mcidra% figures which are not nearly so 
complete* Frorh Milburn’s Commerce (page 28, vol. ii.) 1 
find that the gross import of gold and silver into Madras from 
1802 to 1806 inclusive, was 219 lakhs, and the expoit 9‘5 lakhs, 
the net import being 210 lakli^, or an average of ^2 ‘lakhs. 
This * valuable • information can also be supplemented from 
statistics quoted in 1852 during the discussion relating to the 
abolition of the Madras Mint. 

Major Smith, the Mint master, quoting from the Reporter of 
External Commerce’s returns, then stated that the sea borne 
bullion imported from 1820-21 to 1833-34 was 215 lakhs, /. e., 
an annual average of 15 lakhs. The mintage, however, for this 
period was 576 Ifikhs, or an average of over forty lakhs. This 
unusual difference excited attention, and was due lo several 
cauarcs : (<7) considerable remintage ; (^) the war with Tippoo, 
the spoils coming 4)to the mint to be converted into coin ; (c) 
the occurrence of famine in 1822-23 and 1832-33, which caused 
a heavy influx into the mint of silver ornaments and utensils. 

For the periods for which statistics are not available (1807, 
1819-20 and 1834-36) the coinage amounted to 451 lakhs, or 
an average of 41 lakhs. 

To recapitulate — the coinage and net import for the years 
for which both are known are respectively 938 lakhs and 509 
lakhs, whilst the coinage for the period for which the net im- 
port is unknown was 451 lakhs. # 

^ Assuming that the net import for this period bore the same 
ratio to the coinage as in the other periods, ,it would amount 
to 280 lakhs. The total net import will then be 749 lakhs. 

It will be* noticed that, unlike the Calcutta figures for the 
same period, the net import is much less than the coinage. 
This fact has already been partially explained above, but not, 
I think, fully. I am inclined to think the^Smport figures are 
defective (it may be tliat Government imports have been 
omitted), ^nd to raise this figure to at least 900 lakhs. 

The Bornbay figures are in some respects more, and in others 
less, complete than the Madras figures. An old statement, 
which I extracted from the Bombay Mint records at the India 
Office, .shows the movemcYjts of bullion from. 1802 to 1813. In 
this period traders imported 582 27 lakhs and exported 325 
lakhs, whilst Government imported 182-47 lakhs and exported 
133 lakhs. The to^al net addition is therefore 30672 lakhs, 
whilst the coinage at Bombay and Surat for the same period 
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was ISO lakhs. ' The coinage for the whole period, from 1800 to 
18^5, was a little under 400 lakhs ; the net Import may, there* 
fore, be taken at about 820 lakhs. There is, however, reason for 
thinking that these figures are underestimated in consequence 
of the imports and exports from subordinate ports having been 
included. As, however, the import from Bombay to Baroda 
and Surat was probably far greater than the e^xport from these 
places to Bombay, the net figure has been unduly reduced. I 
propose to take 1,500 lakhs as the import and 500 as the 
export. ” ^ 

The annexed table summarises the foregoing estimates*.— 


Hifriod. 


In lakhs of rupees. 
Import. ** 

Export. 

Net. 

Calcutta 

4,619 

845 

3.773 

1800-35 

Madras 

... 


900 


Bombay 

1,500 

500 

1,0 )0 



Total 6 , 1 19 

>*340 

5673 


These results can be compared with the figures given by 
•Jacob on, page 409 of his second volume. He there exhibits a 
table showing the export and import of bullion into India 
and China from 1810 to 1829 On page 317 he mentfons 
that the figures, which were taken from ofHcial returns at the 
India Office, do not include the exports of America to India, 
nor the exports made by other nations. On page 319 he 
assumes, in consequence, that, taking all omissions into consi- 
deration, the yearly export amounted to about two millions ster- 
ling. The same average would be applicable to the years im- 
mediately preceding and succeeding, and therefore his estimate 
from 1800 to 1835 is approximately 70 millions. From this 
deductions have to be made on account of the export of gold 
to India and gold and silver to China. The former can hardly 
be taken at less than fourteen millions. I have no means of 
estimating the China figures, but it is. clear that Jacob’s figures 
work out to a somewhat smaller total than my ow'n, although 
the difference is not very great. 

It is difficult to say which estimate more closely approxi- 
mates to the facts, but in my opinion circumstances are in 
favour of the higner figures. In a previous article contributed 
to this Review I have estimated the gross coinage of silver 
in India at this period to have been one hundred and ten 
crores of rqpees, and the net 75 crores after deducting re- 
coinage. This figure is in excess of the gross, import for the 
same period, and it is, therefore, likely that niy estimate (the 
higher one) is correct. 

It is, however, 'possible that both my figures and Jacob’s may 
be attacked from another direction, on the .ground, that they 
are too low, and it is therefore necessary that 1 should defend 
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them also from the opposite side. Trade at the commence- 
ment of the century was in a state of transition. From a remote 
past India had sent out piece-goods, silk, spices, and occasionally 
gold, to receive, in return, silver, together with woollen cloth, 
glass, ornaments, and cutlery. T^e desires of the inhabitants 
were few, and tho traffic of Companies trading with the^East 
largely took the form of exporting silver to buy goods for 
re-sale in Europe. Things, however, began to alter. In 1806 
India’s great staple, pepper, was a drug in the market. Tfee next 
year trade was dull, owing to the European blockade ; and 
V%mcrica to preserve neutrality interdicted all trade except 
under license from the Presfdent. In consequence England * 
began to feel the cutting off of her c(3tton supplies, and, two 
years later, the privilege was granted to private ships to export 
cotton to London. History repeated itself in 1866, when, for 
the second time, the world was thrown back from American 
to Indian cotton, and a stimulus again given to India’s tiade, 
the effect of which *s still felt, • 

But to return, in 1813 tradc»was thrown open under certain 
restrictions. Merchants who obtained a license from the 
directors, were permitted to export to India on the condition 
(which was abolished in 1823) that their sinps were of not less 
than 350 tons burden, and tint they iinporteJ into certain 
ports where docks and ware-houses were provided. The 
opening of the trade was a death-blow to the Indian weaver. 
Manchester piece goods poured into India, and, had not cotton 
become an export, the balance of trade for several years would 
have turned against the East In fact, for the first time in the 
history of India, this actually occurred in 1823-24. America, 
having acquiied Carolina from Spe^in^and being at peace, re- 
gained the command of the cotton trade, and silver left India 
on balance. • 

Cotton, ho\yevcr, remained an article of export, and gunny 
bags became more prominent in the trrde returns, aided by 
the abolition of the export duly in* 184:4-25. Gradually Indian 
commerce began to assume its modern compfexfon, and 
the trade in manufactured goods and spices «^vas replaced by 
an enormous export of raw stuffs and grain. I must not, 
however, allow these interesting details to distract attention 
from my thesis, which is, that, owing to the transition state of 
trade from 1800 to 1835, the import of bullion was not likely, 
a prioriy to be high^ than it has been placed in my calcula- 
tions. • , * 

1835-1892. — The last period has at length *been reached, 
and, owijig to the exccjllence of the data, can be dismissed ia 
a few lines. 

Complete figures are given in the tliird volume of the 
VOL. xcix.] 15 
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miscellaneous statistics of the Government of India, published 
in Calcutta. Up to 1865-1866 the details for. that 'compilation 
were taken from returns submitted to Parliament and onwards 
from statements furnished by each local Government. From 
1875 the figures are entirely reliable. 

For the entire period the import into India is 40,928 lakhs, 
and the export 6,643 lakhs, leaving the net figure at 34^285 
lakhs. 

SUMITARY AND CONCLUSION. — The annexed table gives 
a synopsis of the world’s production, period hy period, with 
my estimates of the Indian absorption in juxtaposition. 


World’s Production, 


Absorption by India, 


In Millions. 


Period. 

Silver Kg. 

Reduced 
to Oz. 

Rupees. 

-1 

Rupees. 

Oz, 

Kg- 

1493-1600 

22*8 

73302 

mm 

90 

30 93 

•96 

1601-1700 

37'2 

1 195 98 

3i479'04 

445 54 

'53 IS 

4 82 

I7oi«i8oo 

57 

« 832-55 

5.330 88 

975 ” 

335 'J 9 

10*42 

1801-1835 

21'9 

704*08 

2,048-24 

535 8 

184*18 

5-72 

1836-1892 

937 


8,768 61 

3.428-5 

1178*54 

36-65 

Total 

1 

232*6 

7479 84 

21.758-93 

5,474-95 

18S1 99 

58-57 

Pre- existing 
Stock 

11*78 

38628 

1,102 

290 

9968 

3 'i 

Grand 'I’otal ... 

■a 

786612 

22;86o‘93 

5.764-95 

1981 67 

• 

61*67 


The ratios of conversion employed have been 
1 Kg. *=32-15 Oz. 

• II Oz,»32Rs 

The production from ic8s to 1892 has been taken from the reports of the 
Directors of the American Mint and for the previous period' from Soetbeer. 

It will be noticed that I have made no allowance for pro- 
duction within India, or for any export, or import by land 
after isort It is, however, known that silver is not and never 
has been an Indian product. The other point raised cannot 
be dismissed so. summarily. In an article published in the 
December(i89t) number of the Economic Journal, I have 
estimated the net inland export of rupees at about a crore 
yearly for the six years ending 1890. Thi*s trade has, hibwever, 
reached these dimensions only very recently ; allowance also 
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must be made in the present essay for the reverse movement 
of silver bullion. Silver is mined beyond our Northern and 
North-Western border, and enters India by way of Ladakh 
and Muttra, whilst Chinese !ihoe silver also trickles in by way 
of Thibet. Perhaps on balancj a feiv crores may be deducted 
on this score. Account must also be taken of the silver 
carried away by Nadir Shah in 1739 and in the invasions of 
Ahmad Shah Durani. Taking waste, as before, at *06 per 
cent., I am inclined to believe that the silver in Indfa at the 
oresent day is Qot less than 5,100 millions, that is, 510 crores 
3 f rupees. 

Gold. 

Until the opening of the Suez Canal levelled up the ratios 
obtaining between gold and silver, gold was always relatively 
cheaper in the east than in the west. From early times and 
during the Dark Ages it is, therefore, probable that gold left 
India intermittently for Europe and Asia Minor. ^ On the 
other hand, it entered India frpm the north-east from Siam, 
from •China indirectly, and from the Eastern Archipelago. 
There is no qucstion«also, but that at an unknown period the 
mines in Mysore, which are now yielding increasing quantities 
of gold, were very prolific. 

In making a detailed estimate of the amount existing in 
India, I propose to work backwards from 1892. 

1835-1892 — From the year 1835 to 1892, according to the 
figures given in Vol. Ill of the Indian Miscellaneous Statistics, 
the totals of the gold import, export and balance, respectively, 
are 150 millions, ii*5 millions, and 138^ millions of pounds ster- 
liiig, equal to 35‘28, 2 66, and 32*61 millions of ounce fine. 
A word of explanation is necessary to show how these totals 
have been calculated. From 1835 to 1871 steVling silver was 
converted into rupees^ at the Custom House at thc^ conventional 
rate of Rs. 10 to the*;^. I have thciefore, of course, reconverted 
at the same rate. From 1871 to 1885-1886 gold .was entered 
at the valuation of the day. I have reoonvert^d these figures 
by taking for each year the average annual pl'ice at Bombay 
of the British sovereign. Then, I have turned silver into 
weights by taking r,200 ounces fine, as equal to 5098 3 £. Subse- 
quently to *18^5-86 the official returns are stated in weights. 

Owing to a mi.^lassification at the Custom Houses, China 
leaf gold, was omitted from these returns up to a few years 
ago ; the figures shown above should, therefoi;e, be somewhat 
increased. 

1800*1835.. — For tlfc period from 1800 to 183$ the following 
statistics are available 
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In crores of rupees. 

Import. Export. Balance. Coinage. 
Calcutta ... ... 5 47 5.30 375 

Bombay ... ... ... 2*12 *83 i’38 1*48 

Madras ... ... ... — — — 5*34 

The Bombay figures are for Jrom 1802 to 1813 only. For 
the whole period the coinage at Bombay may be taken as 
equal to that of Calcutta, and the native mintage estimated 
at an eighth of the whole. Thus calculated the total coinage 
amounts to 12*84 crores of rupees, equal to 2*99 millions of 
ounces fine. 

The import export, and balance for the same period may br, 
» taken at 16 crores, 2 crores and 14 crores, respectively, being 
equal to 3*67, *458, and 3*21 millions of ounces fine. 

The production for the whole century, according to Soetbeer 
and the Director of the American Mint, has been : — 

Million ounces. 

1801-1835 17-22 

1835-1892 ... 265*85 


Total ... 28307 

It will be noticed that the proportion • absorbed by India 
durl:^ the eailier period was greater than during the later, the 
reason being that gold was then used as currency. By Act 
XVII of 1835, gold was declared to be no longer legal tender, 
and for many years the imports shrank to almost nothing. 
They began to rise again in 1861, on the breaking out of the 
American war, when everything that Europe could lay hands 
upon was shipped eastwards to pay for Indian cotton, and 
were until recently veiy high, owing to the moneyed classes 
preferring to hoard an appreciating metal. 

A. D. 1493 TO 1800 AND Earlier Times. — The total pro- 
duction from A.'D. 1493 to 1800 .was 114*68 million of ounces, 
and, for the reasons already adduced in my introductory remarks, 
I do not think that the proportion of this/ which was absorbed 
by India, could have been very considerable. Perhaps six 
million ounces is a sufficient estimate, to which may be added 
two and a half Vnillion ounces as a fair estimate for the existing 
stock. 

I do not propose to make any deduction on bhe score of 
wastage, for two reasons ; firstly, because, as alrerdy indicated, 
I think insufficient allowance has been made by statisticians 
for the product of the Mysore mines ; anS secondly, because 
it is probable thUt the unrecorded 'pioduct of the rivers in 
India and the Eastern Archipelago goes far to countei balance 
any loss by abrasion. 

Accordingly the gold in India may be taken at 44*32 million 
ounces or about i8o rhillions sterling. 


F. C. Harrison. 
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(Continued from July 1894, No. 197-^ 

Chronicles of the Gumming Club, and Memories of Old Academy 
Days : mdcccxu— mdcccxlvi. Compiled by Alexander 
Fergussoii, Lieutenant-Colonel ; Historiographer to the Club. 
Edinburgh : Printed for the Cumining Club, by T. and A. 
Constable, at the University Press, MDCCCLXXXVII. . . 

The Edinburgh Academy Army List,tS 2 ^-i 8 g^,he.\n^ supplement 

to the “ Edinburgh Academy Chronicle f February 1894. 

» • 

Changes and Chances in After Life. 

C OLONEL Fergusson’s final Chapter, No. VIII, is entitled, 
“ Changes and Chances,” and chronicles “ a few of the 
turns of Fortune’s Wheel that from time to time became known 
to the Club, and a few of the chance foregatherings of our class- 
fellows under various circumstances.” , 

In certain respects there ^is a marked difference between those 
(Jays and these. The ‘ Services ’—Her Majesty's and that of the 
Honourable East kidia Company — were the natural outlet for young 
Scots gentlemen, able bodied and of good education. Commissions 
in Her Majesty’s Service were to be had by purchase at no great 
expense. Comparatively few went into the Navy. Then few things 
were ‘ competed * for, ‘ cramming * was unknown, examinations for the 
Army were, for the most part, of the most flimsy description. The 
Scots Directois of the East India Company were known to keep most 
of their good things for the hungry young ‘ sea-maws ' at home, and a 
cadetship for the Indian Army was not difficult to obtain, especially 
for a lad whose father had done good seivice before him ; and it was 
worth having. It was common for an aspirant to wait on for several 
years on the promise of an Indian cadetship, which was certain to be 
made good. • 

“ Therefore it was, perhaps, no more than a fair proportion of our 
class— njimely, some seven-and-twenty, that found their way into the 
services — fivil, Army, Medical, Naval, or Military. At the moment 
of our leaving school there seemed every prospect of peace being con- 
tinued in Europe, and in the East, •and of the lives of these young 
gentlemen being humdrum enough. The result was far^otherwise, 

“ Even before some of Dr, Cumming's^ boys had finished their 
schooling, or ever the Club was thought of, the rctigh work had begun. 
The first of this class tpjilitant to smell the villainous saltpetre was 
George^Burnes. He had borne himself and the colours of the ist 
Bombay Fusiliers well at the assault of the Fort of Multan in De- 
cember ; in the action of Giijerat ; and in the subsequent pursuit 
and surrender of #(he Sikh army, when 30,000 soldiers gave up their 
arms." “The a#er-story of poor Burnes is one that is most painful to 
write, and harrowing to relid.*’ • 

The story is given in the latter part of Colonel Fergusson's 
• volurqe, which conta^insthe Muster Roll of the class. 
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Several of the class figured in the Crimean War, and, hap- 
pily, came back safe and sound, or nearly so. JAMES Paton 
was supposed to have been killed in the trenches,, so narrow 
was his escape. A howitzer shell burst in the midst of a small 
party of six, including himself : three were killed, and the rest 
wounded. 

“ Only small fragments of tiie corporal's body were afterwards 
found. Paton, who was close by the corporal, was thrown down, and 
for some time it was difficult to say if he weie killed or not, so ghastly 
was the sight he presented. Ultimately it was found he was wounded 
by .two pieces of the shell, but not severely.*' 

Another story of the Crimea is a chance meeting on the road 
from Balaclava to the camp, in the almost impassable mud. A 
young medical officer, Patrick "Heron Watson, meets a 
man “ looking with despond at the slough before him, and anon 
at his neat and natty feat, to whom, albeit unrecognised, Watson 
addresses the remark: ‘ Nobby, this is no place for boots like 
yours.' It was Assistant Surgeon, otherwise ‘ Nobby ^ Brown, 
the Maccaroni of our class, at that time serving with that crack 
regiment, the 13th Light Infantry. Pleased was he to meet 
with his class-fellow, and sympathy, where least expected.'^ 

Then comes the story of how Frank Suttie “ well and 
truly worked his guns in the trenches before Sebastopol.” He 
was an acting Lieutenant of H. M, S. Bclletophon^ and was on 
the 17th October, 1854, in charge of two guns, military 24-pound- 
ers, on the left attack upon the defences of the city, with the 
Redan in front of him. ‘‘ Till past midday the sailors steadily 
kept their guns going, and for a long time the smoke was so 
thick, that they could only point their own by the flashes from 
the enemy's artillery. At one o'clock in the afternoon, however, 
they were rewarded for their exertions by the explosion of the 
Redan magazine in front^ofthem." 

Another meeting of class-fellows in the field was between our 
Chronicler, COLONEL P'ERGUSSONi then a Lieutenant in the 2nd 
Bombay European Light Infantry, which becanae the io6th 
Foot for 2nd Battalion, Durham Light Infaittry) on its transfer to 
Her Majesty's service, and Matthew Corsellis Utterson, of 
the 20th Bomoay Native Infantry, both of whom went with 
their regiments tathe l^ersian Gulf, on the declaration of war 
against the Shah, in December 1856. To take the town and 
Fort of Bushire a force was landed at Ras Hallila, some miles 
south of the town. ‘‘ In the evening Utterson came over to 
where his (Fergusson’s) regiment was biveuacked, to talk of 
Gumming and the old Academy days, since w'liich time the class- 
fellows had not trfet. When they separated, each to look after 
his men, it w^s in the hope of being able to meet the next 
day.'" Next day Fergusson advanced in command of one of 
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two Companies of British Infantry included in the advanced 
guard. The only obstacle met with was a formidable one — the 
old Dutch . Fort of Reshire, held by a body of 1,400 of the 
Tangastooni tribe, half Arabs. " The , advanced guard had 
enough to do to hold their own till the column came up/' 

“ An immediate assault on* the place was ordered. The point 
opposite which Utterson’s regimeJIt deployed was the deepest and most 
difficult part of tne ditch. Along the crest of the parapet the enemy 
had dug a line of pits, or trenches, from which they kept a heavy and 
unceasing fire, nothing seen but the heads and matchlocks of the 
Arabs. As soon as the line was extended a rush was timde at the 
fort. Utterson succeeded in crossing the ditch and gallantly fed his 
company up tile steep slopes of the rampart. The last that was seen 
of him, before he fell mortally wounded, was his figure, his sword raised, 
leading on his men, too far in* front of them, through a cloud of smoke* 
and fire. He had passed the pits, but a shot from one of them laid 
him low. Lieutenant Warren, a brother officer of his, fell beside him. 
Likewise Brigadier Stopford, C.B., leading his old regiment, the 
64th Foot, was killed but a few paces off before he had reached the top 
of the parapet. 

“ So the obstacle was * cleared,’ but at a heavy price. 

‘‘ An officer of*Utterson’s regiment, the 20th Bombay Native Infan- 
try, was at the same time wounded in several places, and afterwards 
received the Victoria Cross for fiis part in the affair. I believe he was 
no whit more forward than our class-fellow in the assault/’ 

In a foot-note tolonel Fergusson mentions that in the pur- 
suit of the flying enemy along the beach Major Malet, while 
leading a detachment of the 3rd Bombay Light Cavalry, was 
shot ; and at the same moment the news spread that the Bri- 
gadier, Stopford, was shot ; also how Lieutenant Ballard, 
R. E., C. B., an Academy boy, at the top of the school when 
we entered it, displayed singular gallantry by riding into the 
sea, and rescuing one of the •enemy from the fire of our own 
soldiers, who, “ by one of those sudden freaks that soldiers 
trake, began to renew the fire, dischirging volleys at the unfor- 
tunates in the water. A mill pond, with handfuls of gravel 
thrown into it, such was the surface of the tra'nquil sea.*' 

A dramatic incident of the Indian Mutiny, mentioned in 
this Chapter of*' Changes and jChanccs/' was Henry Cock- 
BURN’s way of being even with some of the revolted troopers of 
the Irregular Cavalry of Scindiah's Contingent;^ in which he was 
serving at Hatras, in June 1857. Having faifed to get more of 
their comrades to join them, they rode off to stir up the villagers 
to join in tlieir evil courses, and succeeded but too well. They 
were carrying on a successful system of plunder and infesting 
the roads. CockJjsrfn got a bullock-cart covered with a heavily 
curtained canopy, such aais used by native ladies when making 
^ journey, and placed in it as many of his troopers as it could 
hold, with loaded carbines, and one of his men as driver.* He 
sent the cart alot>g the road that passed near the rebel camp. 
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and with his troop took up a position whence he could watch 
what passed. 

“ Never did a hungry shark rise n>ore ejigerly to a bait. No sooner 
did the rebels see the carriage than they mounted and galloped for- 
ward to secure the fair lady and her jewels, that they doubted not were 
inside. The troopers behind ihe*curtains waited till the foremost men 
were within easy range, when t^ey discharged their carbines with fatal 
effect. At the same moment, Cockburn and the rest of his men dash- 
ed out and fell upon the reai of the astonished force, killing forty-eight 
and dispersing the remainder.” 

Cocljburn (afterwards General) had a curious almost fore- 
gathering with a class-fellow in the higher ranges of the Hima- ^ 
layas, — Andrew (nick-named ” Skinny ” — ) WILSON, a gre^ 
traveller, and writer in the Bombay Press, and in Blackzvood, but 
known best, perhaps, as the author of the “ Abode of Snow.*' 
Cockburn was oi> a shooting expedition, and Wilson was being 
carried towards the snows in search of health. Wilson made 
inquiries as to routes in passing Cockburn’s camp, and passed 
on, and Cockburn only found out afterwards from his servants 
who the sick man was. 

The last Military incident mentioned by Colonel Fergusson 
in his ** Changes and Chances" chapter, and which, he sa^s, had 
not long before he wrote come to the knovdedge of the Club, 
acquires fresh interest from events recorded in India early in 
the present year. I quote Colonel Fergusson in full : — 

“ In Southern India, on the Malabar Coast, there has been for ages 
past a race of fierce and fanatical Mahomedans (m), Moplahs by 
name. They have been a long-standing souice of trouble to oiu Go- 
vernment. Seeking martyrdom for the faith of Islam, sometimes under 
the leadership of wildly fanatic Arab priests, they were a difficult and 
dangeious set to deal with. To put down a rising of these people, and 
disarm them, our class fellow, Alexandkr SxrANGk, a Lieutenant in 
the 25th (K. O ) Borderers, was detached with a company of his regi- 
ment. The outbreak had caused a considerable sensation in India 
at the time, culminating, as it did, in the murder of Mr. Connolly, the 
Magistrate of the district. 

“ These Moplahs had repulsed and severely handlec^ a detachment 
of Native troops sent against them. The insurgents had taken up a 
position in front of the bazar»of a populous village. A volley of mus- 
ketry and a charge is the apuroved method in such a case ; but Strange 
knew of a better way. He was most unwilling to order his men to 
fire, seeing tKal had tney done so there must have been loss of inno- 
cent life. Accordingly, he diew up his Company in front of the ene- 
my’s position. The Moplah leader stood facing them, ^flouiishing his 
* tulwar and inciting his followers, in the name of ‘ the Faitn’, to the 
attack. ' 

“ Strange, who was a powerful man, fully s.c feet in height, did not 
draw sword, or pistol, but, leaving his men halt^G, walked up alone to 
where the leader of the Moplahs stood' gesticulating, seized him by the 
wrist, and, wr^enching his sword from his hand, snapped it in two un- 
der his foot I ‘ 

“Then, even as the Tiojan wairiors shrank at the awe-inspiring 
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voice of the unarmoured son of Peleus, so these wild beings, at the 
call of Strange to yield up their arms ana surrender— did so I 

‘‘ Alexander Strange is remembered as a singularly quiet and reserv- 
ed boy. ‘ And it will readily be believed il^ese details were not related 
by himself. The incident is given as told by a brother officer of his. 
The narrative comes to us from the foot of the Rocky Mountains, 
wheie the brother of our class-fellow is doing a great work in the in- 
terests of miljtary colonizatioil ; thus he signs himself—* Thomas 
Bland Strange, Major General, R. A., retired ; foimeily of Pat, 
Macdougall’s Class, Edinburgh Academy.” 

I remember the two Stranges a little ; — somewhjjit strange 
they seemed to us other boys, by nature as well as by name — 
quiet and thoughtful ; and I think I remember their father, in 
^uniform. The “ Muster RplT* tells that the race was onc\ 
fruitful of good soldiers, the Stranges, of Balcaskie, in Fife, a 
family dating from the 14th century. Their father command- 
ed the 25th King’s Own Borderers The father, or one t)f the 
sons, had “ Mountain ” in his name, and we school boys did 
not fail to make the surname an adjective qualifying Moun- 
tain, Fergusson ihas missed this. 

Colonel Fergusson thus winds up the Chapter I*have been 
noticing * — 

“ It might be interesting, were there space, to tell of some of the 
changes and chances in life that have led to some of our members 
being discovered, in view of the completion of these veracious Chioni- 
clcs.’^ . . . ** Or, again, how the announcement of a Baronetcy 

having been conferred on a gentleman of a surname we knew led to 
the Mayor of Belfast being recognised as the long ‘ wanted ’ Edward 
IIarland, remembered as the ingenious worker with a preternatural ly 
sharp penknife ; with which, by Die way, he has cut out fame and 
foi tune for him.^^elf. These and otheis all write in the same cordial 
and hearty strain their recollections of the dear old Master of the old 
Academy Days, and many named class-fellows, showing a singular 
and gratifying unanimity which long leparation has not impaired. 
They will, doubtless, join with us in the sentiment expressed by an old 
Academician — 

* If any here has got an ear 

He’d better tak’ a haud o’ me. 

Or ri), begin wi' roaiin’ din 
To cheer the old Academy ; 

Dear old Academy,— queer old Academy ^ 

A meiiy lot we weie I wot ^ 

When at the old Academy.’ • 

Some Non-Indian Members of the Class. 

Before pfeking out of the Muster Roll (wliich occupies the 
last hundred pages the Chronicles) particulars ol the mem- 
bers of the Clas^.^lio went to India, I must mention a few of 
those who staid at home, and yet have achieved great distinc- 
tion in various ervil walks of life. » 

Sir Edward J. Harland, Bart., who attended the 
Second and Third cldsses, under Mr. Gumming, decided to be 
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an Engineer, and on his fifteenth birthday began a five-years* 
apprenticeship in the works of Robert Stephenson & Co„ New- 
castle-on -Tyne, on the expiration of which he was- employed 
by Messrs. J. & G. Thomson, Marine Engine-builders, at Glas- 
gow. After other experience of his profession Mr, Harland 
became manager of a ship-building yard at Belfast, which was 
afterwards sold to him and Mr. G. W. Wolff, whom he took as a 
partner, “ From that time,” says Colonel Fergusson, dates 
the marvellous success of an entirely new branch of industry 
in Belfast, which has made the name of Harland and Wolff 
famous, and has been the means of increasing the extent of 
their building-yard from four to thirty-six acres.** 

“ The theory and practice of Harland, now so largely followed, in his 
building of steamers, aimed at securing greater carrying power and 
accommodation for cargo and passengers by increased length rather 
t Ran beam. The system was first tried in steamers 340 feet long, 
beam 34 feet, hold 24 feet 7 in inches, built for Messrs. Bibby & Co,, of 
Liverpool. Further improvements, with ever-increasing length in 
proportion to beam, were made upon what went by the name of 
‘ Bibby’s Coffins.* To give great cairying capacity, increased flatness 
of bottom was given, and squareness of bilge. Perfect success followed 
these designs of what came to be known as ‘ Belfast bottoms.' 

Dating the last few years Harland and Wolff have built some of 
the largest iron and steel sailing-ships that Have ever gone to sea. 
In the year 1883 they launched thirteen vessels of iron and steel of a 
registered capacity of some 30,000 tons. The 168 vessels of this sort 
which they had then built, it was calculated, if laid close together, 
would measure nearly eight yniles in length." 

These details, Colonel Fergusson says, are chiefly taken from 
Dr. Smiles s Men of Inveiition and Industry^ Chap. XI of which 
is devoted to a most interesting autobiographic sketch of 
Edward Harland. 

** Harland has long been Chairman of the Belfast Harbour Trust. 
He was Mayor of Belfast a^ the time of the Prince of Wales’s visit to 
that City, in 18^5. In July the honqur of a Baronetcy was conferred 
on our old class-fellow,” 

Henry Charles Fleeming jENKiN^was the only child of 
Captain Charles Jenkin, R. A^, of Stovvting Court, Kent, and was 
connected with Scotland through his mother’s family. She was 
an author of somp repute, Jenkin attended three classes at the 
Academy, and in 1846 went to school in Germany. As a student, 
in Paris he witnessed many of the scenes of the Revolution of 
1848. At the University of Genoa he devoted himself to the 
profession ‘of an Engineer, and took the degree of Master of 
Arts in 1850, when he could not have beeiiv*nore than 20 years 
of age. Returning to England inu8s7, he was apprenticed to 
Fairbairn, at Manchester, and afterwards did survey work in 
Switzerland. He then entered the service of Messrs. Newall. 
of Birkenhead, and took part in the preparations fof laying 
the first Atlantic cable. 
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In Messrs, Newall’s service Jenkin was intrusted with their chief 
engineering and electric work, and designed many appliances connect- 
ed with the machinery used in laying cables, eiecttical testing, &c. 
He was at ‘this time concerned with the first Atlantic cable, the Red Sea 
cable, a line between Singapore and Batavia*, and that between Malta 
and Alexandria. He likewise accompanied several other cable expedi* 
tions in the Mediterranean.’* » 

On one occasion, some object^ caught Jenkin’s eye, adhering 
to a broken cable, the end of which he had fished up. They 
were living creatures, which had grown to maturity on the cable 
at the depth of 1,200 fathoms. They were examined aiiA des- 
cribed by naturalists, and this incident is acknowledged to 
I^vc been the means of definitely deciding, once for all, the 
important fact of highly organised creatures living at great ^ 
depths — depths at which the knots in a beam of pine wood are 
made to project under the tremendous pressure of the water.*^ 

In 186I5 Jenkin established himself in London as a Civil 
Engineer, in partnership with Mr, H. C. Forde. He soon 
began to write on electiic telegraphy, and was closely asso- 
ciated with his old 5 chool-fellow (who was in the class ^bove us), 
Clerk Maxwell, in important scientific researches. Jenkin was 
clectdfl a Fellow of the Royal Society in 1865, was appointed 
Professor of Civil Engineering in University College, London, 
in 1866, and after two years exchanged that office for the Chair 
of Engineering in Edinburgh. In addition to his patents for 
inventions in electricity, Jenkin held others for Bridge-work, 
Hydraulics, Gearing, and Caloric motors. 

“ But his attainments in science was not the only striking charac- 
teristic of Fleeniiiig Jenkin ; he was an excellent draughtsman, a good 
shot, a successful ftshernian, a hardy mountaineer, and his yachting 
and boating enterprises were many, and boldly carried out. Inti- 
mately acquainted with continental literature, he gave special attention 
to the study of the Fiench drama. In^the admirably managed drama- 
tic leunions at his house, in Edinburgh, that for so many successive 
years delighted his numerous triends, no one was more successful than 
Jenkin himself in a light French comedy part ; certain of the plays of 
Sophocles adapted for the occasion by our old school-fellow, Professor 
Lewis Campbell, of 'St, Andrews, apd the rendering of various parts 
by Mr. Fleeming Jenkin, will not be soon forgotten by those fortunate 
enough to witness them.*’ • 

‘‘At the time of his death, 12th June 1885, P,r; 5 fessor Jenkin was 
intensely interested in an invention to which he had given the name 
of Telpherage, a system for the transport of leads by means of 
electricity .* 

Professor Jenkin’s writings were very numerous, O? his books 
may be mentioned j^Magnetism and Electricity,’* published in 
1873, which by 1887 had reached a seventh edition, and 
had been translated into German, Italian, an^ French. Of 
papers there is no end. His review of the ‘ Origin of Species/ 
published in the North British Revietv, for June 1867, induced 
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Darwin to modify certain of his arguments. When reading the 
‘ Life of Darwin/ sometime ago, I made the following extract 
of Darwin's own words : — 

** F. Jenkin argued in the North British Review against single 
variations ever being perpetuated, and has convinced me, though not 
in quite so broad a manner as her^ put.*’ 

Darwin's son, and biographe/says : — ** It is not a little remark- 
able that the criticisms which my father, as I believe, felt to 
be the most valuable ever made on his views should have come 
not from a professed naturalist, but from a Professor of 
Engineering.” 

Jenkin,*’ says Colonel Fergusson, “was for many years a Director ti 
the Edinburgh Academy, and such faith had he in that good old school, 
that he placed his three sons there as pupils. His wit and quaint 
humour were nowhere better seen than at the meetings of the Cam- 
ming Club.’* 

Another distinguished Engineer, who was of our class, is 
Allan Duncan Stewart, of Strathgarry and Inerhadden, 
in Perthshire. Stewart passed through the first six classes 
of the Academy, and, if I remember rightly, was second in 
mathematics to Tail's first He vvent to the Edinburgh^ Uni- 
versity, and to St Peter’s, Cambridge, vyjith Tail, and in 1853 
obtained the position of Ninth Wrangler. In 1861, after some 
years spent in practical work, Stewart began business as a Con- 
sulting Engineer in Edinburgh, where he continued for some 
twenty years before moving to London, 

“ During that time he carried out several important works ; but he 
was principally engaged in advising other Engineers as to the strength 
of structures, in which an intimate knowledge of the application of 
mathematics was required, and Cn assisting them with detailed designs. 

“ Two such works are of special interest — namely, the great railway 
bridges over the Firth of Tay and the Firth of Forth.” 

Stewart was not responsible for the failure of the first bridge 
built over the Ftrth of Tay. ‘‘A very careful examination by 
many of the most able Engineers in the Kingdo^n showed that 
all portions designed by Mr. Stewart, or portions with regard to 
which he had been consulted, were amply sufficient,” He did 
not design, nor was he consulted about, the piers. Stewart had 
been for years^studying the question of a bridge to cross the 
Firth of Forth at Queensferry, and works for a bridge from his 
designs had been begun when the Tay Bridge fell,* 

“Thd Forth Bridge Company then consulted three . 6f the most 
experienced Engineers in London, and the)r referred the consideration 
of the details and expense of various forms ofSipans of 1,700 feet for 
the bridge agreed on to Mr. Stewait, After several mbnths of study 
he selected Wie plans 10 be adopted, and the works are now in progress. 
The Engineers for this great undertaking are Sir John Fowler and 
Mr. B. Baker ; and Mr. Stewart is the head^pf their staff in l^ondon.*’ 
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So wrote Colonel Fergusson in 1887. I saw the Forth Bridge 
nearly finished in June 1889, ^tnd it was opened, I think, in 
that year. Stewart, along with Sir Bebjamin Baker, I think, 
is the designer of the steel tower, now being built for Sir 
Edward Watkin and others, at^VVembley Park, som^ six miles 
north of London, »which is to be much higher than the Eiffel 
Tower in Paris. Three of Allan Stewart’s sons have been 
educated at the Edinbuigh Academy. 

Now I come to Peter Guthrie Tait, our great glory, 
among the men-pf-peace at least. 

“ Through all the classes, from the fit si to the Sixth, when he left 
the Academy, Tait was easily'^our leader. After studying in companion- * 
ship with James Clerk Maxwell’^ (who was in the class of the Academy 
above us), “ under Professors Forbes and Kelland, at the Edinbutgh 
University, he pioceeded to St. Pelei^s College, Cambridge. Great 
things were expected of him ; nor were his old Masters and class- 
fellows disappointed, foi in due course he became Senior Wrangler 
and' First Smith’s Prizeman fot 1852. This affoided an occasion of 
high festival and •rejoicing to his school-fellow^, as has-been fully 
detailed elsewhere. From 1852 to 1854 he was oneof*the Mathe- 
n^tical lecturers in his College/ and took his degree of M. A. in 
1855. For six years — that is, from 1854 to i860— he*was Professor 
of Mathematics in 'Queen’s College, Belta-^t. In tlie latter year he 
leturned to Edmbu\gli, having been, to the satisfaction of very many, 
elected to the Chair of Natural Philosophy in the University. Year 
by year his reputation as a lecturci has increased The crowded 
class-toom, and the lows of eager and interested faces, show that 
the ait of holding fixed the attention of his hearers is with the 
lecturer. Absolute clearness of vision, gieat simplicity and ftankness 
of speech, a dash of humour of a very delicate and subtle nature, 
are adjuncts to— or it may be, in some measure, the explanation of — 
this rare and excellent gift.” '* 

“Piofessor Tail’s icpulation as an author was established by the 
pioduction of the 1856, a work executed in 
conjunction with the late Mr. W. /. Steele, ” (who, I think, was 
2nd Wrangler to Taii’^ ist,) 

The Treatise on Natural Philosophy ^ written by Professor Tait 
in conjiinciion with Sir William Thomson ” (now Lord Kelvin), 
has been pronoun\;ed one of the greatest books which have appeared 
since the Priticipia—'i\ book not only piufound, but full of original 
methods of treatment. ” • 

Tail’s Elementary Treatise on Quaternions, 1607 ; his memoir 
on Mirage ; the Kinetic Theory of Gases ; The Pressure Errors 
of the Challmger T herinotneters ; papers on 'Thervw- Electricity ; 
and, along with Dr. Andrews, a memoir on The iVoluinetric 
Relations of Ozone, /mg mentioned by Colonel Fergusson. 

“ One of the attractive and ‘popular' of his works is 

his Lectures on Some Rece^ii Advances in Physital Science y 1876, 
which has since reached a third edition, anc? has been tran- 
slated into French, German, and Italian. Hardly less popular 
are his recent works on Light, Heat, and Properties of Matter^ 

‘‘ But, it may be said, that the woik which, more than any other, with 
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which Professor Tait’s name is connected, has proved acceptable to 
readers beyond the circle of scientific enquirers is, The Unseen 
Universe^ which he and a fellow- worker, Professor Balfour Stewart, 
produced in 1875, The views propounded in this work, and jthe 
assaults made in it — up to this present moment unanswered — upon 
Materialism in Science, and anti-theological doctrine sometimes 
advanced in connection with this branch of knowledge, support in 
no slight degree, the position taken by our school-fellow, James Cleik 
Maxwell, and thus possess peculiar interest for his old friends, as 
to many others.” 

At the Royal Society of Edinburgh P. G. Tait is well seen ; and 
at the meetings of the Gumming Club, year by year ; not less so 
on St. Andrews Links, where, at early morn, while others sleep, 

, ‘ Agile and light, each tCiUdon strung, 

With healthy play of each active lung, 

He s^trides along o*er the dewy ground,” 

As he himself sings sweetly. 

Lastly, says Colonel' Fergusson, it may be noted that all four 
of Tail’s sons have been pupils at the Edinburgh Academy, 

The last of the Class who did not go to Jndia, whom I will 
mention, is Patrick Heron Watson, who attended not 
only the whole seven classes at the Academy, but a suople-. 
mentary Eighth class. He afterwards studied medicine 
at the Edinburgh University, devoting the greater part of his 
four years there to Surgery and Hospital work ; and took his 
degree of M. D. in 1853. On the advice of Professors Syme and 
Simpson, Watson got into the Army Medical Department, and 
went to the East in December 1854, to join the Crimean 
Expedition, Owing to hard work in the Hospitals, on the 
Bosphorus, he was attacked with typhus fever of a severe 
type. Recovering, he was, by his own desire, sent to the Front, 
and attached to the Castle Hospital at Balaclava. Soon, at 
his own desire, he was transferred to the Heavy Howitzer 
Field Battery of Royal Artillery in Camp at Karani. But not 
long afterwards over-work and bad water, with exposure, when 
in a debilitated state, brought on serious illness^ and it was 
with difficulty he reached England again. 'Watson resigned his 
Commission fn August 1856, and resumed hospital practice 
in Edinburgh ; ^also giving lectures. His lectures on Military 
Surgery and Hygiene became extremely popular, and usually 
commanded a voluntary attendance of from three to four 
hundred students and medical practitioners in eUch session. 
The secret of this success has been attributed, in 'part, to 
characteristics akin to those which have wd^or him his reputa- 
tion as one of ^the very few gre^,t Surgeons of our time — 
namely, absolute, prefcision, perfect coolness, great capacity, 
with gentleness of hand, mind and manner.” 

In July 1882, Dr. Watson was appointed to the post of 
to the Que^n in Scotland. Space fails me for enu- 
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meration of the posts he has filled, and the titles he bears. • 
Finally, says Colonel Fergusson, Watson has missed few 
Meetings of the Cumming Club, and ’ his elder son is now 
(1887) a pupil in the Sixth cl%ss at the Academy. 

The MusfER Roll. 

I must now condense, as much as I can, the particulars given 
by Colonel Fergusson, in the last section of the Chronicles the 
careers of our class-fellows who went to India. Twenty-eight 
there were, a large proportion of the sixty-five, which was about 
J;^e number in the class in the first two or three years. While 
agreeing with Colonel Fergusson, in the words already quoted • 
from his Preface, that we cannot pretend that our class was 
other than an average sample of the good Old Academy’s raw 
material, and, in our manhood, of her completed work, I cannot 
help asking — if this was an average sample, what must the 
aggregate of the whole export to India from the Academy, 
from 1824 to the present day, have been, and what ihe aggre- 
gate benefit to India that has r,esulted therefrom ? The items 
takeff from the Muster Roll are in alphabetical order ; I have 
prefixed serial numbers. 

t . Patrick Charles Anderson, son of Major Charles 
Anderson, of Montrave, in the county of P'orfar, attended the 
Fourth and Fifth classes under Mr. Cumming. His father was 
in the Madras Engineers, and lived to send three of his sons to 
the East in the service of the Honourable East India Company. 
Patrick was appointed to the Bengal Artillery, and served in 
the expedition which led to the, annexation of Lower Burmah 
(Pegu) in 1852. He received the India war medal, with clasp 
for “ Burmah. " He rose to the rank^of Lieutenant-Colonel, and 
died at sea on 15th P'ebruary 1882, and was buried in the Indian 
Ocean. 

2. Alexander A. Bruce, son of Major David Bruce, for 

many years a Commissariat Officer of the Indian Army, 
attended the Second and Third c'lasses at the Academy in 
1842-44 and, having received a commission in the Bengal Army, 
he went to India in 1844, and joined the*3rd Raiment, Native 
Infantry. “His service was chiefly regimental, until 1882, 
when he retired with the rank of Major-General tind settled 
in Edinburgh. ” .. 

3. John Henry- Bryce, only son of the Rev. James 
Bryce, Senior Chaplain of the Church of Scotland in India, 
entered the Academy in our Second class, add staid through 
the Seventh. Failing to obtain an appointment to the Indian 
Civil Service, he received instead an appointment to the Com- 
pany’s * Military Service, involving two year’s study at their 
College at Addiscombe, He left College in 1852, ninth in bis 
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term, and first in Artillery. In 1857 he was ordered to Lucknow 
* immediately before the outbreak of the Mutiny,* ‘In the 
disastrous engagement* at Chinhut, on the 30th June, when the 
garrison moved out to meet the rebels, Bryce and another 
artillery officer, an .old Academy friend, Lieutenant David 
Macfarlan (now Major*Genei£i), succeeded., in saving their 
guns and in retiring in good ordei to the Residency ; a service 
which gained them some distinction.” On the i6th July, Lieute- 
nant Bryce was shot through the thigh, and while rapidly recover- 
ing from his wound, but still weak from it and from exposure, on 
the 7th of August he was attacked by cholera in its wors^* 
< form, and died the next day. Bryce*s short but honorable career 
and good services are referred to in Kaye's History of the 
Sepoy War, and other books relating to the Mutiny. “ Our 
class-fellow had the reputation among those who knew him 
best of a ‘ brave and good soldier, and a consistent Cliristian,^ 
and ‘ an excellent fellow in every sense of the word . ' ” 

4. Geqrge James Holmes Burnes. “ His story is a 
narrative of a gallant young life cut off in the most cruel 
manner ; his fate is one of the most melancholy incidents of 
the Indian Mutiny. He was the son of Dr. James Burnes, 
Physician-General in the Bombay Army, D. C. L., F. RrS. 
His uncle, Sir Alexander Burnes, it will be remembered, was 
treacherously murdered in Afghanistan. " George Burnes 
joined the Academy in 1843, and remained till the end of the 
Session of 1845, Fourth class. Naturally he became a 
cadet for the Bombay Army, and was posted to the 1st Bombay 
European Fusiliers, with which regiment he served in the 
Punjab Campaign of 1848-49. He received the Punjab war 
medal and clasp. AftCi the annexation of Oudh, Burnes was 
posted to the loth Oudh Irregular Infantry, which corps was 
one of the first that figured as mutineeis. They rebelled at 
Seetapore, and very few of the European residents e.scaped 
from their murderous hands. The story ^of the* small party, 
including Burnes, who escaped, is told in Kaye’s History. 
From June "till^ the ^middle of November, they, with other 
fugitives from Seetapore, endured hardships and exposure, im- 
prisonment and ill-usage, partly from a friendly Rajah, such as 
can hardly be conceived, until at length Burnes and. three others 
of the party, by this time in Lucknow, were shot. In the 
vestibule of the Parish Church of Mont^se there is a monu- 
mental tablet, erected by his brother officefs, commemorative 
of Burnes’s valoifir. Burnes was descended from a relative of 
the poet Burns, as I remember him telling.. His great grand- 
father, says Colonel Fergusson, was elder ^ brother of \yilliam 
Burnes, the father of Scotland’s immortal poet. 

5. William ClepIiane, fourth and youngest son of Andrew 
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Clephane, sometimes Sheriff of Fifeshire, — brother of Lieute- 
nant-Colonel R. Douglas Clephane, late of the 79th Cameron^ 
Highlanders and of Strathendry, Fifeshire,— attended the first 
four classes under Mr. Gumming, and proceeded to Addiscombe 
in 1847. He passed into the Bengal Artillery, and came home 
on sick leave, which enabled him %o attend the dinner of the 
Gumming Club on idth January 1854. He returned to India in 
the winter of 1855, and was thereafter stationed in the Punjab. 
During the Mutiny he was quartered with his battery in the 
Fort of Govindgarh, near Amritsar, where he died of chSlefa, 
on 1st September 1857, contracted after returning from a long 
and Vatiguing march. “ Gentle„kindly, and lovable, was a des- 
cription given of him in his later years.” 

6. Henry Alexander Cockburn, an Ediaburgh boy, son 
of John Cockburn, and grandson of Baron Cockbnrn ofCockpen, 
attended the First Class of the Academy. In 1849 he went to 
Addiscombe, where he passed for the artillery ; but he preferred 
an infantry commission, as more likely to be a stepping stone 
to service with a cavalry regiment. In October 1851, he was 
posted the 53rd Bengal Natfvc Infantry ; and in 1854 he 
obtained his wish, bcitjg transferred to the ist Regiment of 
Cavalry in the Gwalior (or Scindiah's) Force. “ On the night 
of the iith May 1857, within two hours of the receipt at 
Morar of the news of the outbreak of the Mutiny at Meerut, 
Cockburn and a detachment marched out, and reached Agra, 
a distance of eighty miles, by the night of the 13th.” Thence 
by another rapid march, Cockburn reached Aligarh on the 
night of the 20th, during which the 9th Native Infantry 
mutinied. “ All the cavalry could* do, in the dark, was to 
protect the officers, civil and military, ayd their families, and 
escoft them to a place of safety.” For thni work he did in the next 
six weeks he received on four occasions the thanks of Govern- 
ment. Ultimately his regiment also mutinied, ixxt the officers 
were escorted toVithin sjglit of the British pickets at Agra by a 
squadron of the mutineers! Cockburii assisted in the defence 
of Agra, and was severely wounded. Afterwards h^e assisted 
in raising Meade's Horse — now Central IiKlia Hsirse — which, 
with Cockburn as second in command, did excellent service 
under Sir Hugdi Rose in Central India. Succeeding to the 
command ot his regiment in June 1859, he was at the same time 
placed in command of a Field Force, embracing alParms of 
the service, and inclraing two hundred British Infantry, with 
which he acted against the rebels still holding outyn the Gwalior 
jungles. Much, says Colonel Fergusson, might written of 
Cockburn’s adventures in the year 1857, and his hair breadth 
escapes, a*s described inlhe despatches written by his superior 
officers. The incident of Cockburn's ruse, which I quoted 
VOL. XCIX.] 16 
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under “ Changes and Chances/^ was introduced in James Grant^s 
Novel, First Love and Last Love. Cockburn was transferred to 
the Military Finance Department in 1867. He returned to 
Scotland in 1882, and attained the rank of Lieutenant-General 
in 1887. , 

7. James Thomas Chester, son of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Craster, attended the Third Class, and afterwards studied at the 
Military Academy in Edinburgh, whence he joined the 38th 
(First Staffordshire) Regiment, with a commission dated 19th 
September 1848. The whole of his service was in that corps, 
first in the Crimea, and afterwards in India, where he assisted in 
the suppression of the Mutiny. He was present at the battle of 
Cavvnpore and at the capture of Meeangunge, for which services 
he received the Indian Mutiny medal, with clasp for Lucknow. 
He retired from the service in January 1872, on being promoted 
to Lieutenant-Colonel, unattached, and settled in Normandy. 

8. Wilt.am Donald, eldest son of Mr. Alexander Donald, 
writer to the Signet, was in six classes at the Academy, 1841-46, 
and sirbseqiiently at the Edinburgh University. Donald, after 
having been two years in adaw office, served a five y.ears* ap- 
prenticeship to a Chartered Accountant in Edinburgh, "and in 
October 1856 was appointed an assistant in the Madras Branch 
of the Agra and United Service (?) Bank. In May 1859 he 
entered the service of the Indian Government, was employed 
in the Civil Pay Department at Madras and Bombay, *‘and 
has ever since been connected, in various capacities, with the 
Financial Department of the Government of India/’ In 1886 
he was Deputy Accountant-General at Madras. 

9. Willi A xM Scott Drever, son of Colonel David Drever, 
was in the First and Second Classes at the Academy. Very 
early, June 1847,.. joined the Madras Army, in which his 
father had served. He was appointed to the 31st Regiment, 
Native Light Infantry, and in 1856-57 and also in 1859 he 
was employed in suppressing insurrections, fov which services 
he received the Mutiny medal. Subsequently Lieutenant Drever 
was appointed to the Military Police Force of the Madras Presi- 
dency, and.. ultira?tely became Commissioner of Police. Dur- 
ing the Fam*ine of 1878 he so distinguished himself that, by 

' command of the Queen, the Companionship of the Order of 
the Star of India was given him, at which time he was the only 
military officer in the Madras Presidency on whom the Order 
had been bestowed. Colonel Dreve^^vRcted for some time as 
Inspector-General of Police. Hr died at Madras in 1880. 

10. Henry Napier Bruce Erskine is the youngest son 
of Mr. William Erskine, of Blackburn House, Linlithgow- 
shire, author of a History of India unde^ the two first Sovereigns 
of the House of Taimur, Baber and Humayan, and translator of 
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the Memoirs of the Emperor Baber. Mrs. Erskine, his mother, 
was a daughter of Sir James Mackintosh, He attended the 
Academy during two sessions in 1841-43, entered Haileybury 
in January 1851, and left it, with mention as ‘ highly distin- 
guished/ in 1853. At the outbreak of the Mutiny, Erskine 
held an appointment at Belgium in the Southern Marathi • 
country, where much disaffection was known to exist, and he 
was appointed Special Commissioner with a field force, during 
which service he was of necessity frequently under fire, and 
had some very narrow escapes. “ An interesting narr'ative/' 
says Colonel Fergusson, “ might be written of the stirring 
events of this period in which Henry Erskine bore a part/* 
For his services at this most trying time Mr. Erskine received * 
the special thanks of Lord Elphinstone, Governor of Bombay/* 
From 1861 he served in Sind, and after an interval of about 
two years, during which he was Commissioner of tlie Northern 
Division of the Bombay Presidency, he was appointed Com- 
missioner of Sind. • In 1882 he was offered a seat in the Council 
of Bombay, but the state of his health forbade his Acceptance 
of it? In 1887, on leaving Sirfd (and India ?), Mr. Erskine had 
the honour conferrcjd on him of the Companionship of the Star 
of India. 

II. Alexander Fergusson, younger and only surviving 
son of Staff Surgeon William Fergusson, Governor and Cap- 
tain-General of the Colony of Sierra Leone and its Dependen- 
cies, attended the first five classes at the Academy, In con- 
sideration of his father’s services he was given a direct cadet- 
ship for the Indian Army by the President of the Board of 
Control, and his commission as^nsign bore date loth August 
1847. He was posted to the 2nd JSombay European Light 
Infantry, which became the io6lh Foot on its transfer to Her 
Majesty’s Service. Lieutenant Fergusson’s service in the 
Persian Gulf has already been mentioned, under Changes 
and ChanceL” For Jthis he received the Indian war medal, with 
clasp for Persia. During the MuHny he did good service in 
Sind, and in November 1857 went with his regiment to Bel- 
gaum, where Erskine was. Fergusson was juibsequently em- 
ployed on the staff of the Army at various stations. At Aden 
he was Bi^igade Major. After reaching the rank of Major in 
the Staff Corps, Fergusson retired on 17th November 1869, 
with the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, 

“ Since his retirement Lieutenant-Colonel Fergusson has 
given some attention to lit*erary pursuits. In#i882 he produced 
Life of the Honourable Henry Erskine^ Lord A defecate for Scot- 
land^ the subject of the work being his wife’s great-grandfather ; 
and Letters Und Journal of Mrs. Calderwood of Polton, 

Both works were speedily out of print.* More recently, 1886, 
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The Laird of Lag, a Life Sketch of Sir Robert Grierson, has 
been published. 

Colonel Fergusson. has been for some years an occasional 
contributor to the Atlienceum and other such journals, usually 
writing on subjects connected with old Scots literature or his- 
tory, He took an interest in thet formation of the Scottish Text 
Society, of which he has been a Vice-President from the form- 
ation.” (All this work must have been good training for what— 
until I s^ the other books, — I must consider Fergusson’s mag- 
num opus — The Chronicles of the Gumming Club !) Colonel 
Fergusson's two sons were at the Academy in 1887. His deatl^ 
^in 1892 has been recorded in a former part of this article 

12. James Arthur Forbes, seventh son of Mr. George 
Forbes, West Coates House. Edinburgh, and grandson of Sir 
William Forbes, Bart, of Pitsligo, attended the First and Second 
Classes of the Academy, and joined the Royal Navy. Whde 
serving in the Salamander, 6 guns, he was present at the cap- 
ture of Maitaban and Rangoon, in the Burmese War of 1852. 
Having passed for Lieutenant in 1853. Forbes was appointed to 
H. M. Cressy, and assisted at the* blockade of Cronstadt^and 
other Baltic Ports in 1854 ; and being again, sent to the Baltic 
in 1855, he served as Lieutenant in all the blockading opera- 
tions there till the close of the war with Russia, Foibes 
served in various parts of the world, and was promoted to the 
rank of Commander in June 1866. In October 1870 he was 
appointed Inspecting Commander of Coastguard at Berwick- 
on-Tweed, which post he held till September 1873, when he 
retired from active service, and settled near Berwick^ He was 
promoted to the list of relire'd Captains in 1881. He has re- 
ceived the Indian war medal, with clasp for * Pegu ; * and the 
Baltic Medal. 

13, John Hot.mes Houston Gammell is son of Captain 
Gammell, of Ardiffei y, Aberdeenshire (late of 92nd Highlanders, 
who in 1887 had attained the good old ag^ of ninety years and 
more), and youngest of four*brothers who were all at the Aca- 
demy. John •Gammell passed through the first five classes under 
Mr, Cumming. He \^s gazetted Ensign of the 76th Regiment 
on 15th October 1847. Subsequently he was promoted to Lieu- 
tenant in the 22nd Cheshire Regiment, in Deepmber 1852. 
With this regiment Gammell served on the North-West. Frontier 
of India, and in the Campaign of 1854, against the Mohmunds, 
for which he received the Indian war medial with clasp. He 
became Captain in the 63rd Regimefit, in November T855 ; in 
March 1856, was transferred to the 9th Foot, was gazetted Major 
in the 54th Foot, July 1871, and was again for five years in India. 
He became Lieutenant-Colonel by Brevet bn ist October 1877, 
and retired as Honorary Colonel on 31st of the same month. 
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“ Recently Colonel Gammell has inherited from his uncle 
the estates of Lethendy, in Perthshire, and Whitehill In Forfar- 
shire." "After all these wanderings Gammell was in June 1886 
welcomed back to the Club, where, as ‘already stated, he had 
not been seen since the meeting of 8th January 1853." 

14. James Rollings Gordon is eldest and only living 
son of Mr. James Gordon, o^ Auchendolly, in the Parish of 
Crossmichael, Kircudbrightshire. He was in the Fourth, Fifth, 
and Sixth Classes, Leaving the Academy in 1846, he went to 
Addiscombe, from which he entered the Indian Army, qnd was 
appointed to the 15th Madras Native Infantry, 13th June 1851. 
In July 1862 he was transferred in the rank of Captain to the 
3rd Madras European Regiment, afterwards the io8th Foot, 
and now the 2nd Battalion of the Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers. 
He retired from the service with the rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel, 2ist July 1877. 

15. William Drummond Ogilvy Hay-Newton, eldest 
son of John Stuart Hay-Newton, of Newton, attended the First 
to Fourth Classes at tlie Academy, and was ga^zetted En- 
si^ in the 72nd Regiment (Puke of Albany’s Own Highland- 
er^, 17th May 1850. He was promoted to Captain, 22nd June 
1855. Captain Iftiy served in India during the Mutiny with 
the 72nd throughout the operations in Central India ; and in 
pursuit of the rebel forces under Tantia Topee and Rao Sahib 
in 1858-59. In 1863 Captain Hay succeeded to the family 
estate of Newton, and retired from the army in the following 
year. " Until recently, when he has been much in England, he 
was one of the most regular attendants at the Club meetings.” 

1 6 . Charles William Hppe, eldest son of Mr. James 
Hope, Writer to, and Deputy Keeper of the Signet, and grand- 

, son of the Right Honourable Charles Hope, Lord President of 
the Court of Session, went througli six'classes of the Academy. 
He came out to India in October 1859, in. the service of the 
East Indijin Railway Company, and in October 1861 entered 
the service of the Government of India, and was employed in 
the Public Works Department till October 1879. when he came 
under reduction, after the completion of the Sone Canals, on 
which he had been employed, and was p«rj%ioned. He had 
served in the North-Western Provinces, Burma and Bengal. 
Since 1879 Mr. Hope has lived in India, chiefly at Dehra Diln 
and Mgssooree, and spent a good deal of time ryid trouble in 
endeavouring to secure railway accommodation for those 
places. In 1888 he was deputed to London by the promoters 
of the railway to endeavour to form a Company for its con- 
struction, but the terms then conceded by Gov^ernment were not 
thoi]ght good cnojugh. Improved terms having lately been 
granted, Mr. Hope still has hopes of success. (I have here 
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revised Colonel Fergusson’s account and brought it up to date.) 
Since his retirement, Mr. Hope has written occasionally for the 
Indian newspaper (and periodical) press on subjects w'ith which 
he is familiar. He is still (1894) in the Dehra Diin district. 
He was one of the earliest members of the Club, and was in 
the chair at the dinner of 2nd January 1878. 

17. William Learmonth-^VIackenzie, son of William 
Colville Learmonth-Mackenzie, of Craigend, Stirlingshire, was 
for one year at the Academy in the Third Class. He subsequently 
went to sea, and became second officer of his ship. Afterwards 
he settled at Bombay, where he was very successful as a mer- 
chant. “Our class-fellow, it will be remembered, was known r 
to us as ‘William Learmonth;’ but his father having succeeded 
to a considerable fortune by his wife, a Miss Mackenzie, added 
that name to his own, as did all his family. He died at Bom- 
bay, it is understood, some seven or eight years ago, and was 
succeeded (in business) by his two sons.” 

18. Charles A. McDougall, third and now eldest 
surviving spn of the late Vice-Admiral Sir John McDougall, . 
K. C. B., of Dunolly, attended the. First, Second, and Third 
Classes. From the Academy he went to Addiscombe in i? 47 > 
and was appointed to the Bengal Army, his commission as 
Ensign in the 9th Regiment of Native Infantry being 
dated 8th June 1849. He was promoted to Lieutenant 
in June 1854. In August, of that year, he was wounded in an 
engagement with hill tribes near Peshawar. In October 
1854 he was appointed to the 2nd Regiment of Infantry of the 
Gwalior Contingent. At the siege and capture of Lucknow, in 
March 1858, he served in the capacity of Interpreter to the 
79th Cameron Highlanders, and as Adjutant to Colonel Ross’s 
Camel Corps during the S'ege and at the capture of Calpee, in , 
May of the same year. McDougall was again wounded in an 
encounter with the rebels at Jagdispur, in October 1858. 
Having attained the rank of Major, he retired on ioth.June 1871, 
and was given the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. Colonel 
McDougall' received the Mutiny medal, with clasps for Lucknow 
and Central Didia, and the Indian war medal, with clasp 
for the North-West Frontier. He is now resident at Dunolly. 

iBa . Napier Kincaid Johnston Mackenzie.— His father, 
Brigadier-General James Mackenzie, was an officer of some 
distinction ig the Bengal Army, and commanded the 8th 
Bengal Cavalry at the battles of Chillianwallah and Gujerat. 
The son passed through the first five classes at the Academy, 
and afterwards studied in England *and Germany. Ke was 
appointed a cad^t of cavalry for the Bengal Presidency and 
joined the 6th Bengal Light Cavalry, His commissioi] Its 
Cornet is dated 20th December 1848. He was promoted to 
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Lieutenant on 4th November 1852. His career was a very 
short one, his health failed, and he died in his father's house, 
at Simla, on 26th April 1856. 

19. Peter William Marriott, son of the Rev. Harvey 
Marriott, Rector of Claverton, Bath, passed through the Fifth 
and Sixth Classes, and afterwards devoted himself to the study 
of medicine. In 1854 he became 4 Licentiate of the Society of 
Apothecaries. In 1859 he joined the Medical Service (jf H. M. 
Indian Army, and was attached to the ist European Regi- 
ment, Madras Fusiliers, his commission as Assistant Siirgeon 
bearing date loth February. With this corps he served till 
1862, when he went home on sick leave, and seems soon after 
to have retired from the arfny. In 1869 he took the degree 
of M.D. at the University of Giessen, by examination ; and the 
same degree, also by examination, at St. Andrews' in 1877. 
He is a Member of the Royal College of Physicians, London, 
of date 1881, and of tl\e Royal College of Surgeons, England, 
1883. He is likewise a Fellow of the Linnean Society. Dr. 
Marriott has been Tor some years in medical practice at Men- 
tone, ^yd holds the position of Qfficier de Santd^ Alpes Mari- 
times, dating from 1864. 

20. James PATONf eldest son of John Paton, of Crailing, 
County of Roxburgh, attended the First to Fourth Classes. 
He joined the 4th King's Own Royal Regiment, his Ensign's 
commission bearing date 15th February 1850. The depar- 
ture for the Crimea of the 4th King's Own was a memorable 
occasion in Edinburgh annals. With it James Paton served 
throughout the Crimean Campaigns of 1854-55, including the 
battle of Inkerman, and the si^e and fall of Sebastopol, at 
first as a Subaltern of the Grenadiers, and ultimately in com- 
mand of them, a distinction — seeing that particular company 
had a certain reputation in regimental tradition by reason of 
staunch endurance at Curunna, Bunker’s Hilly and elsewhere. 
While on duty* in the trenches before Sebastopol, Lieutenant 
Paton was wounded/ as has been related (under Changes 
and Chances '*). Captain Paton went to India, and served with 
the 4th Foot, during the Mutiny in 1857-58, He Was promo- 
ted to Major in 1865, and retired from active service in 1871 ; 
but for twelve years thereafter he held the position of Major in 
the Border Rtfle Regiment of Volunteers ; and he is now settled 
with his wife and family at Fernieherst Castle, near Jedburgh, 
His. good services in the Crimean war gained for him the Che- 
valier's Cross of the Legion^ of Honour, the Crimean medal 
with clasp for Inkerman and Sebastopol, and ?he Turkish war 
medal. He also received the Indian Mutiny medal. 

• 21. Doyle Money Shaw. — “ Not one of the class is better 
remembered, or with more kindly feeling, than Doyle Shaw, 
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and this is not entirely on account of the six years he spent at 
the Academy. His life has been one of constant activity per 
mare pertetrasy Doyle was the fifth and youngest son of his 
father, David Shaw^ a Surgeon in the Bombay Army, who died 
while Doyle was a babe. He studied at the Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, and passed the College of Surgeons there in 1854, 
when he entered the Na\/y, and served in the Black Sea 
throughout the Crimean war in H. M. S. Spitefuly and won the 
Crimean medal with clasp for Sebastopol/' and the Turkish 
medai. After that Doyle was appointed to a battalion of 
Marines, and went with them to China in 1857, and served 
with them there- for three years and a-half, was twice rren- 
tioned in despatches, specially prromoted, and given the China 
medal, with clasps for ‘ Canton/ * Taku/ and ‘ Pekin.' After 
three years oir the North American and West Indian Station, 
Shaw had three years in the Flagship Octavta, in the East Indies, 
in which ship he was present throughout the Abyssinian war, 
and got the war medal. After some years’ service at Malta 
and at home, Doyle ghaw had three y?ars in the Mediterra- 
nean, in the Alexandra Flagship, in which he was present at the 
bombardment of the Forts of Alexandria, and in subsequent 
operations under Lord Alcester, for vthich he got the medal 
with clasp, the Khedive’s Star, and the Companionship of the 
Bath. In February 1883 he was promoted to Deputy Inspec- 
tor-General of Hospitals, and also got married. Colonel 
Fergusson relates how Sir Hope Grant mentioned to one of 
our Club the admirable pluck and coolness with which Doyle 
Shaw, in China, on one unfortunate occasion (the Peiho disas- 
ter in ’59) accompanied an^ tended his sailors as they fell 
wounded, in a dangerous position, knee deep in mud. Shaw 
was the and* first Secretary of the Camming Oub, 

and his appearances'*, from time to time, at its meetings, have 
ever been of .interest to his class-fellows. Dr. Cumming’s 
frequent inquiry used to be — ‘ How many medals- has Doyle 
Shaw now ? ’ 

22. John Pringle Sheriff, only son of the late Major 
Robert Witliam Sheriff (well-known in India as ‘ Tiger Sheriff’), 
attended the<F.^rst 5 nd Second Classes at the Academy, under 
Dr. Cumming, Was at the Naval and Military Academy in Edin- 
burgh, 1848-50. Appointed Ensign in the 3Sth^B. L. I., 20th 
January 1851, with which corps he served till 1857^*’ Through- 
out the fndian Mutiny, 1857-58, Sheriff served with the 2nd 
Punjab Infantry, and was present at the siege, assault, and'eap- 
ture of Delhi ; ars also at the battle oY Najafghar, under Brigadier- 
General Nicholson, and subsequently under Colonel Greathead 
at the battles of Bulandshahr, Aligarh and Fatehpur-Sikri. 

** Though still a subaltern officer, he was given the command of a 
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mixed force of the following strength :-*3nd Panjab Infantry^ all ranks. 
HO ; Alexander's Horse, 150 ; Local Infantry, 150—460 men in all, 
with’ two guns, in the Etawah District; and had several sharp en- 
counters with the enemy. 

“ At Beejhulpore, on the liver Jumna, Sheriff and his force captured 
five guns, and the entire standing camp of the Mutineers. Subse- 
quently Captain Sheriff served in the Looshai Expedition of 1871-7?, 
against the wild tribes on the'^orih-East frontier of India. It was o«i 
this occasion that Mary Winchester, a tea-planter’s daughter, was 
carried off by the Lushais, her father having been murdered. She was 
afterwards recovered.” 

• • 

Major Sheriff was admitted to the Bengal Staff Corps on 
1 2th September 1866. He commanded the 42nd Regiment, 
As.sam Light Infantry, iu the Duffla and Naga Expedition »of 
1874-75 and 1879-80, respectively. His services, on five differ- 
ent occasions, received acknowledgment by the Governor- 
General of India, the Commander-in-Chief, and the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal. When a subaltern he was given a Brevet 
Majority, and, in 1884, ^ good service pension of ;fi^ioo a year 
was conferred *on him. Colonel Sheriff was promoted to the 
rank of Major-General on the 4th March 1883. 

••23. John R. SlMPSO^f, son of Colonel John Simpson, 
H.E.I.C.S., attet^ded the First, Second, and Third Classes. He 
joined the Bengal Army, and was posted as Ensign to the lOth 
Native Infantry, on 9th December 1850. Simpson served in 
the Burmese War of 1852, and received the Medal and Clasp 
for the Campaign. 

“ His gifts as an artist will be remembered by many of his class- 
fellows. During the operations in Burmah his talents found plentiful 
opportunities, and many of his paintings executed in that country were, 
it is understood, in the pot^ession of his friend, the late Sir Arthur 
Phayre, who commanded in that province.” 

In 1855 Simpson's regiment went to Fatehgarh, North- 
Western Provinces, and he was soon after promoted to be 
Lieutenant. Before Ihe Mutiny, desertions from the ranks of 
the loth -were frequent. Simpson had great influence with his 
own company, and apparently with the natives generally ; and 
his Commanding Officer called him his ‘ right-Jiand man,' and 
mentioned, with warm praise, his ‘pluck’ in^gping alone through 
the villages in the neighbourhood of Fatehgarh, and using his 
personal influence to induce some of the better disposed to join 
the rank^ of his regiment in place of the deserters. 

“•The mutiny of the regiment at Fatehgarh, and the fate of the 
officers and others at that station, are among the most melancholy 
incidents of the Indian ^utiny. Simpson was with his regiment when 
it -mutinied, and when the officers with theif families were forced to 
abandon the Fort of Fatehgarh, and to seek safely by going down the 
river Ganges in boats, he was in the large boat belonging to Mr. 
Robert ThornhilVone of the Civilians of the station. It grounded on a 
sand bank, and was captured by the Mutineers, not, however, by the 
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men of the loth Regiment , who did not molest their officers. Accord- 
ing to the account given by Simpson’s servant,” 

“ his maser was shot through the head while in the act, in fulfilment 
of his promise, of defending Mrs. Thornhill ; ‘ he fell back into the 
river, dead, a merciful fate ' (it is added) ‘as it turned out, for the 
survivors were among the martyrs of Cawnpore ?’ The date of his death 
is 4th July 1857. 

“ The unfortunate lady mentioned^was godmother rfo a little niece 
of Simpson’s, and he had, in a letter written before the outbreak, said 
that, in the event of things coming to the worst, he would do his ut- 
most to h^lp her husband in defending her.” 

24. Alexander Strange, son of Lieut.-Colonel Strange, 
who commanded the 25th King’s Own Borderers, joined Mr. 
Ojmming’s class in 1842, and remained through the session of 
1843-44. From the Academy he went to the Royal Military 
Academy at Sandhurst, whence he obtained a commission, 
dated i6th June 1848, in his father’s regiment. While the regi- 
ment was stationed in Southern India, Strange was employed 
in the suppression of an armed rising of the Moplahs, as has 
been mentioned in an earlier part of this articlo. Subsequently 
he was appo'inted to a company in the 2nd Battalion of the 
14th Regiment, and served with’ them in the war in New 
Zealand in 1860-61, and again in the war therf of 1863-65, in- 
cluding the actions of Korwa and Rangarari,and was mentioned 
in de.spatches for ‘ conspicuous forwardness ’ with the ad- 
vanced skirmishers, most of them very young soldiers, in the 
attack on the enemy’s rifle-pits at Korwa, 17th July 1863. 
For these services he received the Brevet of Major and the New 
Zealand war medal. “ This ‘ upright and kind-hearted man ’ 
died At sea, nth June 1870, on his way home from service 
in New Zealand and Australia.” 

2$. Alfred Uttersqn, third son of the Rev. A. G. 
Utterson, and Rector of'Laye'r-Marney, Essex, joined the First 
Class at the Academy, and remained, along with his brother, 
for several sessions. In due course hd went to Addi^combe, 
and passed out in December 1851. Hip comifiission as 
Ensign in Bombay Army is’' dated 12th December 1851. 
He was attached for a short time to his brother’s regiment, the 
20th Native Infantey, Snd was ultimately appointed to the 2nd 
Bombay European Light Infantry (now the io6th Foot). (His 
brother seems to have received a direct appointment, and to 
have gone to India tliree years earlier.) He serveld \yith his 
regiment in Sind and in the Persian Campaign in 1857, arriv- 
ing in Persia after his brother’s death (see a previous part of 
this article, under ‘‘Changes and Chanebs ”). After good service 
in Persia, Lieutenant Utterson, with his regiment, proceeded to 
the Southern Marathi country in India, after the outbreak of 
ttie Mutiny, and took part in the pursuit of th'e rebels there.. After 
tlie amalgamation of the Indian with the Royal Army, Captain 
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Utterson was attached successively to the 7th Bombay Native 
Infantry, and the ist Grenadiers, Native Infantry. Later he 
was with the isth Native Infantry, and was finally in command 
of that regiment. Colonel Utterson served in the last Afghan 
war, and on his retirement on pension, shortly after, was given 
the honorary rank of Major-General. General Utterson has 
received the Indian war meda? with clasp for ‘ Persia,’ and 
the Afghan war medal. 

26. Matthew Corsellis Utterson, eldest brother of 
the above, on arrival in Bombay, was attached to the ^tlt Re- 
giment, Native Infantry, and was afterwards permanently 
appointed to the 20th Bombay Native Infantry. His commis- 
sion as Ensign is dated 31st May 1848. With this corps he 
embarked for the Persian Gulf in November 1856. A narrative 
of his gallant conduct and untimely death at the assault on the 
Fort of Reshire has already been given. Colonel Fergusson 
refers also to an article, entitled, ‘ The Persian War of 1856-57,’ 
in Blackwood^ for Se^ptember 1861. 

27. Jamfs Vektue, second son of Mr. William* Vertue, 
Merchant, Leith, attended the •First to Fifth Classes. After 
leaving the Academy, and two years’ study at Addiscombe, he 
was appointed to the*Madras Engineers, his first commission 
being dated the 13th June 1851. He was promoted to Captain 
on 25th November 1864. From 1867 he served in the Public 
Works Department in Madras, attaining the rank of Major in 
his corps on 5th July 1872. Major Vertue was one of the 
earliest members of the Club, and, when on furlough, attend- 
ed a meeting in 1865, He died at Trichinopoly in 1876, not 
long after his return to India from a second furlough. 

28. Andrew Wilson. — “A volume might be written — and a 

mighty entertaining one — on the career of,Andrew Wilson, one 
of the most remarkable men the Academy has produced. He was 
the eldest son of Dr. Wilson, of Bombay, the well-known Orien- 
talist and Missionary of the Church of Scotland. He attended 
the first five classes udder Mr. Cumgiing. At an early age he 
became connected with the Indian Press as a joyrnalist, and 
was for some time a writer on the Bombay On his re- 

turn to this country his connection with Blackwood's Magazine 
began, which was maintained during the remainder of his life. ** 
When he was* about thirty years of age, he took the post of 
editor of the China Mail. In the capacity of journalist He ac- 
companied the expedition to Tientsin ; and he travelled a good 
deal in China, from time to, time, living amoi^ the natives as 
one of themselves. “ Consequently the task whicji was entrust- 
ed to him of writing the history of the Taiping rebellion, 
and chronicling the deeds of Colonel Gordon’s Ever- Victorious 
Army^ in papers originally published in Bl<^ckwood^ could not 
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have fallen into better hands. The work was completed at 
home in 1868. I must refer to the Chronicles for a further ac- 
count of Wilson’s travels and writings. He died at home in 1881. 

I have now finished condensing the Muster Roll, so far as it 
relates to members of the cla.|s who went to India. It must be 
remembered that the Chronicles were published towards the end 
of 1887, and that, therefore, the caieers of “ Our Boys ” are given 
only up to that time, and also that when the present tense is used 
by lne*it does not refer to the year 1894. I believe, and hope, 
that most, if not all, of those mentioned in the Muster Roll are 
still alive, and I live in hope of some day going home, and 
being able to attend the meeting of the Club regulaily, and to 
renew acquaintapce with iny class-fellows, some of whom 1 
have not seen since the ‘ forties. ’ The Club was founded in 
1850-51 — forty-three years ago, and has still a good deal of 
vitality in it ; but from the nature of its constitution it must 
die out, as its members from time to tirrye die. Who will be 
the last member, and will he dine by himself when the time 
comes round ? and will he be-the custodian and owner jpf the 
Chest, and the Archives and Museum, including the ‘ Tawse ? ’ 
It seems almost a pity that a Tontine vvras not established in 
connection with the Club, to provide for such matters, and to 
keep the members up to the mark when they should come to 
be few and aged. But I presume the ultimate depository of 
the Club’s Museum will be the Museum of the Society of 
Antiquaries in Edinburgh. 

The moral I would draw from the history written by Colonel 
Fergu.sson, and point to my readers, is— “ SEND YoUR BoYS 
TO THE Edinburgh Academy.” 

C. W. Hope. . 


(To be continued.) 



Art. III.—THE STUDY OF LrXERATURE. 

I N order to approach any -study in a right spirit, a spirit 
which will enable us to »^erive tlie utmost possible adr 
vantage from our labour, it is necessary to have a just con- 
ception of its nature and limits. We must ascertain by 
careful thought what Science, Literature, or Art are jp them- 
selves, what their motive power should be, and, by searching 
below the mere surface, endeavour to discover what part any 
ofte of these subjects may play in the completion of human 
knowledge and in accelerating true progress. Opinions differ 
so widely as to the value of literature, that it becomes necessary 
to arrive at some definite conclusion for oneself before entering 
even its borderlands. To one type of mind the literature of 
the world is the supreme fact in its history ; to another, it is a 
phenomenon merely : to a third, appreciation of it is an accom- 
plishment eminently desiratle, and ranking in importance with 
skill an execution on a musical 'instrument. Thus it becomes 
evident that the vjew we accept, or may have accepted, will 
alter materially our method of approaching it, 

Now the sphere of literature is, if we consider it carefully, a 
very large one, co-extensive with that of human experience, and 
dealing with the most interesting of all subject-matter — life ; 
its appeal is to the intellect and imagination ; its nobility is the 
nobility of its creator, man, the capacity of dealing with pure 
ideas, varied in setting by epoch and nationality. This it is 
which gives permanency and value to literary work ; the great 
masters are all distinct and separate in.manner, but they have 
tltis in common : the material with which they wrought was the 
same ; they deal with life. The setting their works may take is 
dependent largely on causes outside themselves ; the ground- 
fabric is always the s^ime. 

It is surely a mistake, then, to regard literature lightly ; it is 
not an accomplishment, but a woik, and one requi-ring special 
gifts and those of the highest order. It is not* a study which 
some may follow as a luxury, but one in which all should seek 
for the most,valuable of knowledge. When we enter the Temple 
of LiteraJiUre we are entering a shrine in wliich is bequeathed 
to us the g’reatest of all legacies, the legacy of human thought 
and experience ; and, in accordance with ancient usage, we shall 
do well to purify our minds, so that we may be capable of 
receiving whatever may add to our intellectual sSature. 

The claims which literature has on our attention are many ; 
but nohe is stronger flian that of its widening our experience. 
All true knowledge is the result of direct or indirect experience. 
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The experience of the individual varies, but is necessarily limit- 
ed ; to enrich this store is to open for oneself a new horizon, 
almost to endow oneself with new faculties. The great litera- 
ture of the world is a record of its intensest and widest experi- 
ence in every phase of thought, under every possible condition 
of surroundings, and, through jt, we are able, to some extent, 
to make our experience identical with the universal. Until 
this is done, we cannot acquire a large sympathy ; for sympathy 
is evoked in us only when we have experienced, either actually, 
or ininiagination, that with which we sympathise. 

Without raising the much discussed question as to whether 
the artist is the best judge of, art, we may consider witTn 
advantage what great writers have defined as the sphere of 
literature. 

The reaction against the affected style introduced by Lyly in 
the sixteenth century, produced the polished and direct work of 
Dryden and Pope ; their influence dominated until the end of 
the eighteenth century, when we find Wordsworth coming 
forward sPs the exponent of a new method. Feeling the utter 
coldness and artificiality of the best poetry of the preceding 
age, he sought to bring about a return to ^naturalness, and in 
the “ Preface to the ‘ Lyrical Ballads ^ ** wc find his views on 
the function of poetry clearly expressed. 

* Poetry, * he says, is the breath and finer spirit of all know- 
ledge ; it is the impassioned expression which is in the coun- 
tenance of all science.^ . . . The poet is a man speaking 

to men ; a man, it is true, endowed with more lively sensibility, 
fliore enthusiasm and tenderness, who has a greater knowledge 
of human nature, and a more Somprehensive soul than are sup- 
posed to be common aiT\ong mankind ; a man pleased with his 
own passions and volitio'ns, and who rejoices more than other 
men in the spirit of life tliat is in him ; delighting to contem- 
plate similar volitions and passions as* rhanifested in .the goings 
on of the universe, and habitually impelled tb create them 
where he does not find them.* ‘ • . . Aristotle , , • 
has said that poetry is the most philosophic of all writing ; it 
is so ; its object j*s ti^ith, not individual and local, but general 
and operative ; not standing upon external testimony, but 
carried alive into the heart by passion : truth, which is its own 
testimony, which gives competence and confidence to the tri- 
bunal to ^ which it appeals, and receives them from the same 
tribunal.' 

In the light ♦of such criticism,* literature assumes a new 
importance, it* becomes a powerful factor in the education of 
humanity, and a subject which, rather than holding a posi- 
tion of aloofness from practical life, is likely to cultivate a 
largeness of view and rightness of thought which will prove 
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the surest safeguards of conduct. Definitions of poetry are 
always unsatisfactory and often misleading: poetry, like religion, 
is a matter of feeling ; it would be impossible to lay down a 
set of canons for the production of poetry, even as the scientist 
finds it impossible to produce life, by combining the constituent 
elements of protoplasm in their exact proportions. 

The poet is kn artist, it is true, and the technique of his work 
is governed by definite rules ; but technical skill is a com- 
paratively secondary gift, and cannot in itself constitute a claim 
to the title. To quote Emerson “ It is not metres, bufa metre- 
making argument that makes a poem — a thought so passionate 
and alive that, like the spirit of a plant or an animal, it has an 
architecture of its own and adorns nature with a new thing.” 
The expression is but the vehicle, the thought is antecedent and 
must mould and fashion it. Consider the exquisite workman- 
ship of the following stanza : — 

‘ Ah ! sad and strange as in daik summer dawns 
The eailiest pipe of half awaken’d biids 
To dying ears, when unto dying eyes 
The casement slowly grows a glimmering square ; 

So sad, so strange, the days that are no more.’ 

But it is not tl?e workmanship that strikes us ; it is, to borrow 
Rossetti’s phrase, the fundamental brain work ” behind it. 
This thought would have appealed to the Athenian contemporary 
of Pericles, or to the Italian of the thirteenth century, with the 
same intensity as it appeals to us to-day ; it is truth “ not in- 
dividual and local, but general and operative it is not for a man, 
but for men. This characteristic of great poetry, viz,, its per- 
manently human tone, gives it a worth dependent only on mind. 
Like a mathematical truth, we feel it cannot He.,j;itfcarwise- 
Mr. Matthew Arnold designated this quality “ inevitableness ; ” 
he maintains that the best work always bears this stamp, and 
in the sentence quoted from Emerson, the same idea is em- 
phasized. TIic tragedy of Lear ” seems to me the most direct 
illustration of thi&, in action, in language, in catastrophe. The 
play is as it is and cannot be other, it makes the same im- 
pression in our mental landscape as a mountain does in our 
terrestrial one ; we may wish that human erections, a castle, 
a hamlet, even a cathedral, were not, but we accept the moun- 
tain as beautiful and necessary. And this quality is closely 
connected with another of equal importance, that of seriousness. 
All great poetry, the above-mentioned critic insists, has this note 
of seriousness. It is a common error to regard poetic genius 
as living in a world of false ideals. The charge of its teaching 
being unpractical is constantly urged, and men generally are con- 
tented to admit it. But let us for an instant face the charge. 
What does it mean ? What is the real, and what is the ideal ? 
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or is there a possibility that the ideal is the only real ? And 
is the attainment of the practical the all-to-be-desired. goal of 
humanity ? 

The “ practical man ” in the modern and degraded sense of 
the term, is essentially a person iwho deals with externals ; 
what may lie behind these externqJs is a question outside his 
intellectual circle ; he does not seek to know truth, for truth 
is abstract, and his interests are all connected with the concrete 
But to arrive at any approximation to truth, we must all be 
great observers and look quite through the deeds of men. 
There is a truth behind everything, were we capable of detecting 
and appreciating it. To see things as. they rect//y are is to have 
graduated in a University which admits but choice spirits, men 
who, I think, it could be demonstrated, are truly nobl^^K prac- 
tical men, who are hard to deceive, and those who will never 
put bitter for sweet or sweet for bitter, but who, seeing further 
than others, preach a new doctrine, which is stigmatised as un- 
practical by individuals who are always more ready to dog- 
matise than to think. Of this nobly practical type have our 
great poets been; they have looked on life with other eyes than 
ours, they, have seen more in everything, <and to them it 
has been greatly serious. Hence this note in their writing. 
Mrs. Browning said : “ Poetry has always been to me as serious 
a thing as life, and life has been a very serious thing.’* Thus 
it is that the poet’s treatment of his subject finally refutes the 
charges brought against him. Hamlet and Macbeth, for instance, 
are sometimes terrible in their seriousness ; they are so piactical; 
that is in them Shakespeare touches our life and thought so 
closely that we adopt his language to-day, and one of the latest 
aphorisrris' of German criticism is “ Dcutschlandist Hamlet.” It 
is an insult to the poet to cbnsider his work untrue. As Mr. 
Ruskin has said : “ noble nor right style was ever yet found- 
ed but out of a sincere heart.” Yes, every line of a great poem 
is a nett result of experiences, doubtings, pa^ssions, yearnings, 
strugglings which we cannot estimate ; in every line the poet 
pours out for us^this divine ichor. The verse is an exquisitely 
adapted vehicle ; ihg thought is rounded and complete ; but let 
us not, on that account, conceive of it as merely to be read and 
forgotten ; it will bear the most crucial examination. ^ As well 
imagine that the rainbow is less beautiful when science has 
explained the* laws on which its beauty depends, or that a flower 
will not bear the scrutiny of a magnifying glass, as believe 
that a great poetia* thought will not btar and does not deserve 
our most concentrated thought. Emerson has said that “ the 
human mind wrote history and i/ia( must read it,” a dictum 
equally applicable to literature. 

I do not forget that the object of poetry is pleasure ; biit 
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it should be clearly understood, I think, that it is a pleasure 
of the mind and not of the senses. To be soothed by the flow 
of word-music is pleasurable : — 

‘ If you were April’s lady, 

And I were lord in May^ 

We’d throw with leaves for hours 
And dravk for days with (IfAvers 
Till day like night were shady 
And night were bright like day ; 

If you were April's lady, 

And 1 were lord of May,’ 

But the pleasure derived from this stanza is incomparably 
lo\^r than that derived from Uic following exquisitely musical 
and thouglitful verse of Wordsworth's : — 

‘ No nightingale did ever chant 
So sweetly to leposing bands 
Of travellcis in some shady haunt, 

Among Arabian sands ; 

A voice so thrilling ne’er was lieard 
In spiing-titne from the cuckoo-bird 
Iji caking the silence of the seas 
_ Among the fatthest llebrtdes ! ’ 

There is more to be4 considered, than this, however. When 
we say that tlie object of poetry is pleasure, our capacities for 
pleasure demand development ; we cannot hope to derive 
pleasure from a work unless we have to some extent followed 
the experience of him who produced it. The laurel-crown 
adorns the brow of the victor-poct, but ‘‘ every noble crown is, 
and on earth will for ever be, a crown of thorns,” and the poet 
lias suffered greatly before he aj:taincd. Examine the lives 
of the masters of any literature, and I think it ma y hp 
hesitatingly asserted that we shall fiqd that they all lived well. 
Mi.s*takes they have made, misjudgments ; but, despite these 
surface faults in the great i^atters of life, they have ever taken 
tlieir stand on ^thc sitle of what is externally the best. Unless, 
therefore, we, as rcadei^s, have grappled for ourselves, to some 
extent at least, with the problems which the poet’s clearer 
vision has enabled him to solve partially ory^ntirely* we cannot 
approach his vvoik with appreciation. * 

‘‘ In Memoriam ’’ is a poem saturated with modern thoughts. 
Our social, political and religious problems are the warp and 
woof of Tepnyson’s magnificent elegy ; the plcasuie to be 
derived from it is pure and elevated, of the highest kind ; but 
the work is meaningless to tl\ose who have never felt 

* The weary weight 
Of all ibis unintelligible woild,* 

Can one who has oot been touched by that most fatal of 
mental diseases, pessimism, ever understand what the poet 
had experienced, in other words, what is the real meaning of 
VOL. XCIX. 
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‘ Never morning wore 
To evening, but some heart did break, 

or what Hamlet meant when reminded by his mother that 
death is common : 

‘ All that lives must die, 

Passing through nature to eternity,’ 

and he replies with terribly si^iheant brevity 

‘Ay, madam, it is common.* 

Or caf\, those who have always breathed the air of an unthink- 
ing optimism ever feel the rarefied intellectual atmosphere of 
such lines as these : — 

‘ The love that rose on stronger wings, 

Unpalsied when he met with Death, 

Is comrade of the lesser faith 

That sees the course of human things.* 

* No doubt vast eddies in the flood 
Of onward lime shall yet be made, 

And throned races may degrade ; 

Yet O ye mysteries of good ; » 

‘ Wild hours that fly with Hope and Fear, 

If all your office had to do 
With old results that look like new : 

' If this were all your mission here,* ' 

‘ To draw, to sheathe a useless sword 
To fool the crowd with glorious lies, 

To cleave a creed in sects and cries, 

To change the bearing of a word,’ 

‘ To shift an arbitrary power, 

To cramp the student at his desk, 

To make old bareness picturesque, 

And tuft with. grass a feudal tower ;* 

Why ttien my scorn niight well descend 
. . -^Vii you and yours. 1 see in part 
That all, as in*son\e piece of art, 

Is toil co-o*^erant to an end.* 

That is the expression of truth won through suffering ; it is 
the poetic statement of the result of a struggle cf soul between 
the powers of light and the powers of ddrkness, the vindication 

that 

*• Knowle^^e by suffering entereth, 

Aiid'life is petfected by Death.' 

“ We have tears in this world before we have smiles, Francisco.” 
" We have struggles before we have composure.” What Mr. Rus- 
kin has said concerning the Arts is thoroughly applicable here : 
'* You cannot paint or sing yourselves into being good men, 
you must be good men before yok’ can either paint or sing, 
and then th^ '^colour and sound will complete in you all that 
is best.” The poet has much to bestow, but he cannot endow 
us with the necessary mental tone, or with appretiatipn, or with 
habits of thought ; )ve must breathe a certain spiritual atmos- 
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phere ; we must acquire, so far as acquirement is possible, “ the 
great poetic heart,” for his gift is only to the worthy. 

It must • be recognised, however, that the matter of poetry 
is diverse, it is constituted of other elements as well as the 
tragic ; the poet has been declared the high priest of nature, 
and his faculty of joying In ‘ whatsoever things are lovely ' . 
exceeds that of «other men, as tioes his faculty for seeing truth 
in questions social or moral. The poetry of every nation 
illustrates this, but none more than our own. This passionate 
love of nature is found in the ‘ Lay of Beowulf,’ and can be 
traced through Chaucer and the Elizabethans, the poets of the 
ijighteenth century, up to Wordsworth and the Moderns. It 
must, then, be the reader’s a^m to educate himself, so as to be • 
capable of appreciating the poet’s gift of/ naturalistic inter- 
pretation,’ to fit himself for seeing all that the poet sees, to 
cultivate the breadth of mind which will enable him to look 
upon everything as part of a great whole, purpose-fraught, 
though that purpose be but guessed at : 

‘ Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of lh« crannies, 

1 hold you heie, root and all, in my hand, 

Little FJljwer — but if I could understand 
What you were, root and all, and all-in all, 

I should know what God and man is,’ 

To sum up briefly what I wish to express : True pleasure can 
only be derived from poetry by entering a sphere of thought 
and experience similar to that of the poet. 

The field of Literature is so large that it becomes necessary 
to discover some test by whi<;h we may know good work ; 

some talisman, which will prove helpful in difficulty ^ , 

^ Perhaps the statement may souncj Iferetical, but I think it 
may be questioned whether the criticifl spirit is the best in 
which to approach litera4ui*e ; the very word ‘•critical * involves 
the idea of vvant of receptivity- Moreover, if the object of 
criticism be to discover ‘ the be^st that has been said and 
thought in the world, the critic can be in a position to do this 
only after very extensive reading. Th 5 re is, too, a degree of 
excellence before which criticism is dumb ; there are passages 
which arc the testimony of their own excellence, passages 
which Emci^on happily called ‘ constants — ’ 

“ We aie such stuff 

As dreams are made on, and our little life 

Is rounded with a^sleep.” 

such linfes are above criticism ; nay, more, they arc infallible 
tests of literary taste. Here the position of poet and critic is 
reversed, and the poejk becomes the critic of his reader. Except 
in the case of the greatest work there vvilj always be difference 
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of opinion, but about the greatest work we cease to hold opi- 
nions ; we know and feel its woith. 

The function of criticism is a very high one ; but we cannot 
enter upon literature as critics. Insight, training, and that rarest 
of all mental qualities, sanity, are.thc necessary possessions of 
the critic. At the outset we cannot hope to have these qualities 
fully developed ; many influences go to the forming of them, 
and without them criticism must be unsatisfactory. On the 
other hand, lovers of literature have what may be termed a 
literary conscience, which guides them aright, and through 
which they arrive at a position where criticism becomes pos- 
sible. I will venture to appeal ,to this literary conscience 
through the following quotation : — 

‘ Was thU the face that launched a thousand ships 
And burned the topless towers of Ilium ? 

Sweet Helen make me immortal with a kiss ! 

Her lips suck forth my soul — see where it flies. 

Come Helen, come give me my soul again, 

Here will I dwell, for heaven is in thesv. lips 
And all is dioss that is not Helena. 

I will be Palis and for lot^c of thee 
Instead of Troy shall Wittenberg be sacked ; 

And I will combat with weak Menelaus 
And wear thy colors on my plumed crest : 

Yea, I will wound Achilles in the heel 
And then return to Helen foi a kiss. 

Oh, thou art faiier than the evening air 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand stais ! 

Brighter art thou than flaming Jupiter 
When he appeared to hapless Semele : 

More lovely than the ii^ionarch ol the sky 
In wanton Aiethusa’s azure arms, 

* • And none but t^ou shall be my paramour/ 

That I believe every^onc leels instinctively to be great poetry. 
It is full of possibility ; the heavens and the earth are its 
ministers ; its thought looks forwai J to infinite advance, and 
throughout it is human. If you feel the worth of *such poetry 
‘ trust the instinct to the i^nd, though you can render no 
reason. It is in vain to hurry it. By trusting it to the end, 
it shall ripen into tiufli, and you shall know why you believe.' 

The amount of such truly classical work is, of course, limited. 
Few poems of any length could be sustained at suf.h a pitch ; 
the cost too great for the author lo be able to give the 
priceless always. And, if we consider, wc count genius by the 
number of these supreme results ; we do not demand even of 
genius that they Be constantly sustained. 

The history df criticism is a chronicle of reversed judgments, 
chiefly because the critic had no final cour{ of appaal to which 
he might go when deciding the merit of contemporary 'work ; 
his view was not broad or high enough to see the relative value 
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of what he was criticising, and hence the futility of his judg- 
ment. 

A selection of passages, which are critical and not to be 
criticised, will become for us, in Arnold’s phrase, ‘ a literary 
tribunal,’ whose verdict may be relied on with confidence. 

It is a direct injury to an autllor to over-estimate his work, 
no less tha'i to under-estimate it ; the only opinion that can be 
lielpful is one based on wide knowledge and sane judgment. 
We are inclined to forget that the intellectual, as well as the 
physical, is determined by lifw. That action and re-action are 
(jqual and opposite, is a demonstrable truth in the physical 
world ; even so the law of edmpensation is a demonstrable fact 
in the world of morals. Let a work of literature appear, it 
bears in it sc much genuine worth, so much independent 
of lime, mainers, nationalities, so much that goes to the 
fountains of Ife and draws its vitality from them. Such 
work cannot fal ; it is impossible ; no combination of cir- 
cumstances cai nullify its effect. On the other diand, no 
poi^er from wthout can make the work permanent unless 
its merit be intinsic. The criticism that would make literature 
the seivant of pbftology and logic is no ciiticism.* These 
studies have thir sphere, but it is not that of literature ; they 
do not appeal to the soul ; they are useful tools, not primal 
agents in the eoication of the race. No philological examina- 
tion would mak such lines as these more beautiful— 

* Lif' like a dome of many-coloured glass, 

Stais the white ladiance of eternity.’ 

My previou; rcmark.s have been directed chieflv to , 
but in spirit, I hink, they apply equally to prose. I'lie fine of 
tfemarcation beween the two is veiy difficlilt to draw ; the only 
conclusion it sems possible, to arrive at is, that> they are kind- 
red arts, of wich poetry is the higher ; prose may be poetical, 
but poetry, wlch is merely prose in metre, ceases to have any 
claim .to be caed poetry. * 

As an examle of how nearly prose may.approaih to poetry, 
I may instancthe following passage from Rusitiu : — 

“ Lichens.— “^s in one sense the humblest, in another they 
arc the m.cisthonourcd of the earth-children. Unfading as 
motionless, worm frets them not, and the autumn wastes 
not. Strong 1 loveliness, they neither blanch in heat, nor pine 
in frost. Tohem, slow-fingered, constant-hearted, is entrusted 
the weavingjf tlie dark, eternal tapestiies *of the hills; to 
them, slow-picilled, iris-dyed, the tender framing of their end- 
less injjagery Sharing the stillness of the unimpassioned rock, 
they share ao its endurance ; and, while ^le winds of depart- 
ing spring catter the white hawthorn blossona like drifted 
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snow, and summer dims on the parched meadow the drooping 
of its cowslip gold,— far above, among the mountains, the 
silver lichen spots rest, star-like, on the stone ; and the gather- 
ing orange stain upon the edge of yonder western peak, reflects 
, the sunsets of a thousand years.” * 

Such writing would seem to bs poetry in all, but the essential 
quality of form, and the reason why one vehicle is chosen 
rather than the other depends probably on the cast of the 
individuail mind ; otherwise it is singular that such a perfect 
prose-writer as Mr. Ruskin should fail when he attempts verse. 
The whole question is one of great difficulty ; the more thoughf^, 
'is devoted to it, the more subtle' and baffling does it appear. 
The simple explanation, that whatever is written in metre is 
poetry, is an entirely superficial and false one. 7o such verses 
as these, the title could not be extended even by ;ourtesy : — 

‘ To wet the peak’s impracticable sides 
He opens at his feet the sanguine tides, 

, Weak and more weak, the issuing current eys, 

' Lapped by the panting tongue of thirsty skia.’ 

Before finishing what I wish to say, I may, jerhaps, be ex- 
cused for suggesting some definite plan in rtading literature, as 
method is essential in any study. 

My suggestions are derived from a limited personal ex- 
perience, and are only put forth in the hope tht in their turn 
they may suggest a more satisfactory scheme to thers. 

To study any one author with real completenss, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to know the part he plays in tfe history and 
development of his national 'literature. No aiihor’s worth is 
luiiy •T/l’Rp^shended when the influences which moulded his 
mind are* unconsidered.* The historical interes attaching to 
Milton is not that of a person who was born in 108, and who 
died in 1674, and wrote ‘ Paradise 'Lost ’ and ‘ linqr Poems,’ 
but as a great example of one phase of our natirval develop- 
ment. ‘ Lycidas ’ contains .much more than theioet’s lament 
for his dead friend. It contains the kernel of the diole puritan 
movement in ^nglaiyl ; it is an index of the nabn’s temper. 
‘ Paradise Lost ’‘is not primarily interesting as a'jietrical ver- 
sion of the fall of man, but as the epic of puritan^. Histori- 
cally it has an importance equal to that of ’Croifvell’s cam- 
paigns, fot the spirit which made the one possile afso made 
the other possible. 

Firstly, then, .1 believe, it is necessary to get atpnlightened 
knowledge of the history of the literature which ie is study- 
ing— <?/ tlie whole of it. By getting a knowledge aits history, 
I do not mean amassing a quantity of facts about , (or • even 
of dates'. If we folbw its development as we sjbld watch 
the development of a child, or anything organt^ we shall 
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not require to know the exact dates of our great writers. 
VVe shall find other and more helpful methods of locating 
them. Then, assuming that this general kpowledge is obtained, 
let an author be selected for study ; there need be no hesitation 
about our choice, let it be the one who appeals to us most 
directly. In this ^special study, there are two things to be 
kept in view we must discover the man behind his work, 
th^t is, we must read introspcctively, and we must study 
the quality and degree of perfection in the form with, which 
he haS clothed his thought. For good form is an essential of 
all good writing, and especially of poetry. No poet can afford 
to* neglect it; attempts have been made to do so, as for 
instance, in much of the work of Robert Browning ; to him 
matter was dl-important, form was comparatively immaterial. 
But poetry is in art, and as an art it must be practised. It is 
improbable tint even Robert Browning had a nobler thought 
to express nan Shakespeare, and Shakespeare recognised 
throughout f.e res>rictions of his Art, and, by attaining per- 
fection in it, onveyed his teaching in the best manner. From 
thd^orm of oepression we can fearn much. A master is never 
imitative in tis ; the»stamp of originality is upon it. In* order 
to illustrate tiis, I have selected tliree passages of blank verse, 
one from Mibn, one from Tennyson, and one from Swinburne. 
It will be sea from them, I think, that in each case there is a 
distinguishig note ; each poet has originated his own style 
in the verse,ind it would be difficult to decide which was the 
most excellnt. I will quote Milton’s description of Beelzebub 
in the Secod Book of ‘ Paradise Lost ’ : — 

‘/hich when Beelzebub perceiv'd ; than whom, 
atan except, none higher sat, yitit grave 
inspect he rose, and in his rising seeiifd 
\ pillar of state ; de^p in his front engraveji 
.deliberation sat and public care ; 

/Vnc> princely council in his face yet shone 
Majestic ihoOgh in ruin; Sagp he stood.’ 

With Atlantian shoulders fit to bear 

The weight of mightiest monarchies, his look ’ 

Drew audience and attention still as ni^t % 

Or summer's noon-tide air, while thus he spoke. 

Comparrfhis.with the following lines from Ulysses : — 

i J cannot rest from travel ; I will drink 
Life to the lees : all times I have enjoy'd 
Greatly, have suffer’d greatly, both with those 
That loved me and a'lone ; on shore, and wljen 
* Thro’ scudding drifts the rainy Hyades ^ 

Vext the dim sea ; I am become a name ; 

F.or always roaming with a hungry heart 
Much have I ieen and known ; cities of men 
And manners, climates, councils, GovornmentS| 

Myself not least, but honour'd of them all ; 
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And drunk delight of battle with my peers, , 

Far on the ringing plains of windy Troy. 

I am a part of all that I have met : 

Yet all experience is an arch where thro* 

Gleams that untravelled world whose margin tades 

Forever and forever when I move. ’ * 

. 

' and then take this exquisitely classic verse of Swiaburne’s from 
‘ Atalanta in Calydon. ’ 

‘ Son, first I praise thy prayer, then bid thee spee< ; 

But the Gods bear men’s hands before their lips, 

And heed beyond all crying and saciifice 
Light of things done and noise of labouring men. 

But thou, being armed and perfect for the deed, 

Abide ; for like rain-flakes in the wind they grov, 

The men thy fellows and the choice of the worll, 

Bound t(i root out the tusked plague, and leave 
Thanks and safe days and peace in Calydon. ' 

Such instances might be multiplied indefinitdy, but these 
will suffice to make clear the close connection exising between 
the writer and his mode of expression, arkd the idvantage to 
be derived from studying both, as necessary parts if a whole. 

Lastly, it must be remembdred, that no work 5 an isolciied 
fact, iiKiependent of what preceded and v'hat foows it ; no 
genius is called into being unrelated to what ha shaped the 
destinies of the world up to his time ; and, 'therefoc, our aim 
must be to see the relations of every man an! his work 
in that train of development whose goal is complctcjess. 

And now 1 will leave these imperfect suggestios witli the 
reader, asking him to allow the wealth of the subject 0 vindicate 
its claim. I feel sure that it floes so to whoever pproaches 
knightly. Jt is a subject that requires no advocate, or it must 
find onS'lvlierever there is ^ living soul. 

This story of the ‘human mind, so various in rev<ation, yet 
ever the same revealing light ; so passjion-tossed and oparently 
vain, yet showing on every page traces of its ev,erlaingness ; 
like the ocean eternally changing, yet ‘eternally ot, t/iis is 
the story of literature, and it is the noblest story wicli man 
can learn from man.^ 

The world *has been moulded by thought ; its tciporary 
effects, empires, civilizations, creeds, have passed a«y ; but 
their motive has lived ; its vitality and power know no lecline. 
Athens If^is perished, but Homer and Plato are Uvin forces 
among us to-day ; we are sceptical of the possibility^f ex- 
periencing Dante’s Hell, but revqrence profoundly thspirit 
which breathes throughout the ‘ Inferno. ’ The phenom^a of 
the past vanish* but in Literature we have the record of th^eas 
of which they were the material expression : Literature^ the 
biography of the soul of humanity. \ 
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The satisfying joys of life are few ; nor can these joys be 
bought or sold. The gift of immortal -youth is theirs and they 
whisper a strange story of another land, of vaster possibilities ; 
a land where* our “ immortal longings ” shall be satisfied and 
where the completion of our knowledge shall be the fulfilment 
of our joy. The pleasure to be ^derived from literature is of 
this kind, for it is based on what is beautiful and good : no 
study can inform us with a nobler motive power in life than 
this, and if we claim kinship with the homeless 

* “ Whose dwelling is th^2 light of setting suns 

And the round oce.'vn, and the living air 
And the blue sky anc^in the mind of man, ” 

then truly that kinship must rest on those capacities which 
touch the infinite and are most fostered and ’expanded by the 
Love of Beauty and the Love of Truth, 
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( I ndependicnt Section.) « 

(Contimied from July 1894 No, 1^7). 

Courts of Assize. 

T he Court of Assize is the highest Criminal Court, and 
tries those crimes which the Criminal Chamber of tl\p 
District Court is not competent 'to try ; broadly speaking, 
crimes which are punishable with more than five years’ im- 
prisonment with hard labour. The principal crimes which are 
tried in the Court of Assize are the crimes of high treason, 
acts of violence against the Emperor or the Sovereign of the 
State, murder, robbery with violence, rape, causing abortion for 
money, tlieft with violence, false coin, forgery of a public 
document, fraudulent bankruptcy, and arson. , 

The Court of Assize sits at the capital of the District Court"; 
but often there is only one Court of Assi^.e for the jurisdic- 
tions of several District Courts. It is composed of Magistrates 
and Jurors, and is the third form under which criminal justice 
is administered. 

The Jury has been maintained, although it was very nearly 
being abolished. The Prussian Minister of Justice remarked 
in Parliament that it was an institution which was leaning 
towards the decline of its life, * while the system of assessors 
waV^TTr Tt S "'dawn. Bet\%een the Judge and the Jury misunder- 
standings are frequent, explanation is difficult, and an entente 
cordiale impossible. There is no discussion to throw light on 
the matter, and fix responsibility, ahd the consequence is 
verdicts which surprise or outrage the puljlic conSfcience, scan- 
dalous acquittals and angry condemnations. Withdrawn from 
the consequences of its verdict, the Jury fears or ignores them ; 
it is frightened by th^ unknown, and rarely does the punish- 
ment pronounced answer to the feeling which has inspired 
its decision. Again, the verdicts of the Jury are not based on 
reasons. What errors, what weaknesses, what corruption, what 
refusal of* responsibility, may not be concealed Vmder the 
absence of reasons ! Without reasons, the decision is often 
unintelligible, and in case of acquhtal, public opinion cannot 
seize the ground on which it is based.’ A justice which is not 
intelligible or understood, loses its authority. Moreover, it is 
impossible to separate the domain of fact from that bf law, 
and to prevent the Jufy from encroaching on the latter domain. 
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Then, with juries, the Sessions are few, the accused persons are 
detained a long time, the jurors are kept a long time from their 
business ; the system is expensive, and a burden on the people. 
These arguments produced a profound impression, but the Jury 
was nevertheless preserved, not so much for what it was expect- 
ed to be, as for the services it fcad rendered in the past — pro 
servitiis impettsis sed non impendendis* 

The Court of Assize is composed of three Magistrates, in- 
cluding the President and of twelve jurors. The President is 
appointed for each Session by the first President of^he Superior 
Cc^rt, and is chosen without distinction from the members of 
the Superior Court, or those eff the District Courts belonging 
to the resort of the Superior Court (Art. 83,). The two other 
Magistrates are appointed by the Presidenl of the District 
Court. The judicial members of the Court, sitting with closed 
doors, dispose of all questions of law and procedure arising 
during the trial ; but matters arising outside the Session are 
disposed of by the* Criminal Chamber of the Distri&t Court ; 
foHjjslance, applications of jurors for remission of fines, execu- 
tion of punishment, and rejections of applications for revision 
not filed within the prescribed time (Art, 82). * 

The number of the Jury is 12. They only judge of questions 
of fact, and their sole duty is limited to giving answers to the 
questions put to them, The chief (foreman* of tlie Jury is 
chosen by the jurors by a majority. For a conviction a majority 
of eight to four is sufficient : a bare majority suffices for the 
refusal of extenuating circumstances. 

No condition of property or capacity is needed for a juror ; 
it is sufficient that he be a German (Art.^84>. The ru^es regard- 
ing disqualification and exemption •are tjie same for jurors as 
for assessors, and they get the same tiavclling allowance. 
The same person cannot Be compelled, during Ihe same year, 
to perform the* functions of both juror and assessor. 

The number of Courts of Assize hi Germany is 138 for 172 
District* Courts. In ten States each District Courjt is also the 
.scat of a Court of Assize, In the other StiAes ;>c4^’eral District 
Courts are included in the jurisdiction of one Court of Assize. 

Jn the year t88i, the Assize Courts of Germany decided 
5,741 cases, or 41 cases per Court.-f* 5,809 accused persons 

* • • 

In England the jury system is coming more and more into disfavour. 
In civil cases litigants piefer Judges Kitting without Juries, while the scan- 
dalous acquittals in ciiminal cases have sliocked the Sense of justice and 
reason which is shared by almost all educated men. TMe outcry against 
the abolition of Jury in Bengal was probably due in some measure to the 
incompetence 'of individual* Judges, such incompetence being the necessary 
result of ignorance of the language, the people, thejr customs, not to men- 
tion imperfect acquaintance with Indian law. 

t During 1892 there were 100 Session cases in the district of Mymensing. 
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were convicted, and 2,147 acquitted, which represents one ac- 
quittal for 375 accused persons. 

Superior District Courts. 

The Courts of the Bailiwick and tlie District Courts are, in 
principle, Courts of first instance. Above them, the Superior 
District Court administers jusftcc on appeal. Its resort com- 
prises the resorts of several District Courts. 

It is composed of a Chief Presitlent, of Presidents of 
Chartibcrs ( Sc’ua^s priisident)^ anc} of Judges, who bear tl;c title 
of Councillor It is divided into Civil and Criminal 

Chambers. The rotation of coiyicillors and the distributiv)n 
of work are fixed by the Presidium in accordance with the 
principles indicated above in the case of the District Court. 
If it is impossible to replace a Councillor prevented from sitting 
by another member of the Court, the Judges of the Distiict 
Courts can be called as substitutes; and in some States, Judges 
of the Bailiwick Courts can so be called. This is a peculiarity 
of the German organisation which permits a Judge of an 
inferior jurisdiction to sit in a higher Court Tlic provV’,;_n 
is iuspy*ed by the idea that there ought not to be different 
classes of Judges, inferior Judges and superior Judges, but that 
all Magistrates worthy of judging can in principle combine in 
dispensing justice in all instances. 

Civil Jurisdiction. 

On the Civil side, the Superior Court Iiears appeals from the 
District Courts, and also entertains applications for review 
(Beschwerde) their dccision’j^, whether given in first instance, 
or on review’.* It similarly hears appeals in commercial cases, 
and without the addition of any commercial assessors. 

On the Criminal side, the Superior Court is not a Court of 
Appeal, but merely a Court of Cassation. As a n^atter of fact, 
the original decisions of the District Court in t:riminal cases 
are final, and not appealable.* But they are subject to revision^ 
on one ground only, namely, that some rule of local law has 
been violated ;• whereas the appellate decisions of the District 
Courts may be revised on other grounds also. On the other 
hand it can entertain applications for review of all decisions 
and orders of an interlocutory nature, whether passed by the 
District Cburt, in first instance, or on appeal, or by the Court 
of Assize, or even of orders of review passed by the Criminal 
Chamber. ' 

All the Chambers of the Superior Court, Civil and Criminal, 
sit with five Judges, including the President (Art. 124). ^ 

^ This is called a new Qr re review ( IVeiterc Beschxvarde ), and is only 
admissible on some entirely new ground. 

t Revision t French revision or cassaiioft* 
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In States which have several Superior Courts, criminal juris- 
diction can be exclusively attributed to one only, in order to 
secure the necessary unity of jurisprudence.* 

The decisions of the Superior Courts c-an, in certain cases, 
be revised by the Federal Court. A review is also admitted 
against orders in civil, but not fh ciiminal, cases. 

The Superior Court has, or can ije charged with, other duties : 
the decision of conflict of competence, the supreme regulation 
of ciiminal justice, the review of voluntary justice, the admi- 
nistration of endowments, supervision of solicitors, trial cJf minis- 
ters and high functionaries whbse prosecution has been ordered 
bvuthe Chamber of Deputies. 

Germany has 28 Superibr Courts, of which 13 are in 
l^russia and 5 hi Favaiia. Six othei States^ hav^e one each, 
and the remaining States are united with Prussia, or form with 
other States the resort of one Court. For instance, the 
Superior Court of Hamburg, known as the Superior Hanseatic 
Court, is for the three P"ree towns of Hamburg, Bremen, and 
1 iibeck, which contribute respectively yO^ths, -,\ths, and i^’^th, 
expenses of the Couit, -Lubeck appointing one Judge, 
Bremen two, and Hamburg the remainder 

The Judges of the Superior Court are chosen, like air other 
Tud'^es from the regular Magisterial service. But, as an 
exception, the Superior Court of Jena compiises a certain 
number of ordinary Professors of Law of the University of 
Jena, known as Academic Judges (n/cttdeiutsc/ie K.<xtlte). These 
Judges have the same rights as the other members of the Court, 
butl:eep their chaiis in the Univeisity, and for this reason 
draw a smaller -alary. In all Ihe common or.joint Superior 
Courts, the laws of each State arc appjied, and the memhers 
of* the' Court remain the functionfiries ,of the State which 

appoints^mi-of Su^icrlor Courts are considerable,- com- 

• _ - 

' Tlii3.has been done in Italy, vvheie ilibrc is one comt of Criminal Cas 
sation which 'its at Rome; though there are several couits »f Civil Cassa- 
tion. There ought to bo onlv one couit of criminal levjsional jurisdiction 
for the whole of llntish India. The extiaoidin.aiy divergence of the 
rulin<rs of the vaiious High Courts in India might not be'so seiious, if 
only civil riohtsk and not life and Iiheity, weie affected. It seems ludi- 
crous, that two Judges of High Courts can upset on technical and even 

fanciful giounds decisions which iKive I un the gauntlet of low?r appellate 

courts. I refer to Criminal Cases, in whieh levision is nothing more nor 
less than a second appeal on thc^iierits. In Civil Cas^ ihe Piiyy Council 
has lecentlV shown that it will not permit the High Couit to ignore and 
override .Section 584 of the Code of Civil Procedure ( 1 . L."R. 21 Calc. 504) 
But in Criminal Cases the High Couit enjoys the position of an irrespon 
sible autdexat,’ and, as Sir* William Harcourt remaiked, there is nothing 
so demoralising as a sense of absolute ii responsibility. 
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prising a mean ‘population of 1,615,502*; in Prussia the mean 
is 2,131,622, and in Breslau i,0S6;95S. The Breslau Court 
contains the largest population, 4,007,925, and the Oldenburg 
Court the smallest, . 299,022. The mean area of a Superior 
Court is equivalent to a circle with a diameter of 78 kilometers, 
so that, if the Court be centrically situated, its average distance 
from the localities within is 55 kilometers. The average 
number of Bailiwi(»k Courts under the jurisdiction of each 
Superior Court is 68, being 83 in Prussia, 54 in Bavaria, and 
only. 9 in Hamburg, which contains the three large bailiwicks 
of Bremen, Hamburg and Llibeck. Berlin contains 101, 
Dresden 103, and Cologne 1 10. 

The number of District Courts under each Superior Court 
is 7 in Prussia, and 5 in Bavaria. It varies from 2 (Brunswick 
and Oldenburg) to 14 (Breslau,\ Tlie mean for the whole of 
Germany is 6. 

The personnel of the Superior Courts comprises 28 Chief 
Presidents, 62 Presidents of Chambers, and 432 Councillors,! 
or altogether 522 Magistrates, of whom 283 belong to Prussia 
and 91 to Bavaria. This gives, .^a mean of 18 Magistrates^ oer 
Court. The smallest Superior Court is Oldenburg, with 6 
Magistrates, and the largest Berlin, with 59. 

Outturn of Work of the Superior Courts* 

The following was the outturn of work of the Superior Courts in 1881 : — 

Number per Court. 


Civil, Appeals 

• • « 

16,742 

14,605 

. » • 

597 

(Contested ... 

... 

... 

521) 

Reviews 

... 

4,152 

. . . 

148 

Criminal, Revision 

••• 

'.737 

2,967 

... 

62 

Review 

... 

... 

105 


What is particularly striking to an Anglo-Indian lawyer is 
that there are only 02 applications for criminal revision per 
annum for each ‘ Superior Court. ’Of* tlie civil appeals, 2,324 
were disposed of by the Berlin Court ; only 4 other Superior 
Courts disposed of more than i,000 each, while 2 disposed of 
less than iqo. 

Of the *1^737 Jipplications (or “ motions’*) for criminal 
revision, 496 were before the Berlin Court, while 12 Courts 
disposed of less than 40 each. Of the applications for criminal 
review, 661 were against the orders of the Bailiwick Judges, 

® In France the mean population per Court of Appeal (excluding the 
Court of Algiers) is 1,380,950. The larg^est jurisdiction (Paiis) contains 
a population of 4,615,304. 

■f The Judges of the Supeiior Courts aie termed Councillors or Coun- 
sellors {JRath^ conseiller). Magistrate and Judge are almost synonymous 
terms. Magistrate is rather the higher word. The whole judicial service 
is known as the Magistracy. 
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or Courts of Assessors, 2,093 against those of District Courts, 
and 213 against the sentences of the Courts of Assize. 

Article 8 of the law for putting the Code in force imports 
some infringements of the principle which establishes a single 
Federal Court for the whole of Germany, and authorises those 
States which have several Superior Courts to establish a 
Supreme Court (.Oberstes Lan^esgericht ). Bavaria alone has 
established such a Court. Bavaria has more than sixty statutes 
peculiar to itself, and a Supreme Court was considered neces- 
sary to secure the unity of jurisprudence and case Inw.in the 
different Superior Courts. 

The Supreme Court of Bavaria is composed of a. First 
j^resident, 2 Presidents of Chambers, and -24 Councillors. Its 
competence is exclusively civil, and is confined to revision and 
review of the orders of the Superior Courts in those cases 
which are governed by local laws, the Court of the Empire 
having jurisdiction where a federal law is concerned. It 
follow^ that the Supreme Court of Bavaria should disappear 
along with the pasSing of a Civil Code for Germany. A Full 
BfiluTh requires the presence of two-thirds of the Court, or 18 
numbers. In 1881 the Supreme Court disposed of 54 appli- 
cations for revisiori, of which 47 were rejected, and 83 appli- 
cations for review, of which 28 were rejected. 

The Court of the Empire. 

Its Raison d^Hre and Seat. 

The Court of the Empire is a Supreme Court for tiie whole 
of Germany, and supervises all the subordinate Courts in all 
the States. Such a Court is a iiccessity in a Fq^eral Kingdom, 
and is intended to secure the unity of law and j-arisprudence, 
and prevent contradictory interpretations. It is the pinnacle 
of the judicial organisation. 

After the events wMch' led to the confederation of Northern 
Germany, ?. High Court of Commerce had been established ; 
but from 1869 German unification made rapid progress. Not 
only was there a common commercial law, penal law, and pro- 
cedure law, and a uniform judicial organisation, but a common 
civil law was announced. Side by side with the unity of the 
law, it was necessary to give unity to the administration of 
justice, and a centre to judicial life. The constitution and 
Federal 'Laws, which form the common patrimfiny of the 
nation, could not be abandoned to the mercy of Local Courts, 
and a Court administering justice in the nan^e of the Empire, 
the legitimate guardian of the constitution, the defender of the 
national idea, the respected interpreter of the national laws, 
■ was necessary to range all Courts under its jurisprudence and 
secure judicial unity. Such is the mission of the Court of the 
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Empire. It takes the place of Local Supreme Courts, apd of 
the High Court of Commerce, which disappear. A federal 
institution, its organisations could not depend on local organi- 
sations and the soveroignty of German Princes has no autlror- 
ity over it. It belongs to the Empire, and it is the Empire 
alone, that is to say, the Parlirfment and the Emperor, who 
must .see that it performs its duties. All question of its per- 
sonnel and details of its administration are settled by the Code, 
or by Federal Laws and ordinances passed in the execution 
of the-C&de, 

The Court of the Empire sits lit Leipzig. The draft of the 
Code had reserved to an Imperial ordinance the right of fixing 
the seat of Federal justice. This proposal was hotly contested, 
and it was urged that, as tlie Courts belonged to the whole of 
Germany, tlie Imperial Parliament siiould fix its seat. The 
draft submitted to the Federal Council proposed Berlin, the 
residence of tire Emperor, the scat of the Administration, of 
the Federal Council, of Parliament, the Capital of the Empire, 
where alooe could be found the material and intellectual re- 
sources necessary for its members, where alone it would be^jn 
contact with the national life. This proposal was keenly 
opposed'as a project of Prussian centralisati6n ; the feelings of 
the Southern States were aroused ; the Press took up the ques- 
tion, and the P'ederal Council, yielding to the movement, 
voted, by 30 voices to 28, for the amendment brought forward 
by Saxony, and selected Leipzig as the seat of the Federal 
Court. Bavaria abstained from voting, and the only States 
which voted for Berlin were Prussia, Baden, Hesse, the Han- 
seatic Towns, Beusz (Junior BVanch ), and Waldcck. 

The disculision in Parliament was very keen and animated. 
Berlin was advocated ip tlie Marne of German unity and ideas*; 
while Leipzig was claimed in the name of justice. Its situa- 
tion was more central, the Federal Court of Commerce had 
its seat there, and it was there only that th^ new Court, further 
removed from political passioKs, would be less under tlie in- 
fluence of the administration ; its geographical situation, its 
traditions and prepedonts, the dignity of justice, and the in- 
dependence of its decrees, all recommended Leipzig to the 
choice of Parliament, and the Saxon town was finally chosen 
by the law of the 31st March 1877. The law provides that 
the seat of “the Court can be altered only by a law. 

The Court of the Empire entered on its functions on the 
1st October 1879. * It was solemnly installed with greqt cere- 
mony and ^clat*in the Grand Hall (aula) of the University of 
Leipzig, when the members took their oaths. The speeches 
made saluted the new Court as one of the ‘pillars on \vlu£h the 
Empire rested, as the symbol and rampart of German unity. 
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as the vigilant sentinel, which would guard against its enemies 
that unity attained at so much cost and suffering. A political 
character was thus given to its institution. The First Presi- 
dent spoke as follows : ** Since its foundation, the Empire rests 
on the pillars of the unity of •the army, the unity of foreign 
affairs, and tlie unjty of cominejcial communications ; to-day 
is raised a fourth pillar, of the same force, of the same im- 
portance, of the same utility, the unity of the judicial life of 
our country.*’ • . 

The •organisation of the Court, its competence, its composi- 
tion, its diuies, and the position of its members are fixed, by 
thef Code of Judicial Organisation (Arts. 1 25-141) and by Feder- 
al Ordinances. 

iTfcj Competence. 

A Supreme Court, tlie Court of tlic Empire, exercises juris- 
diction in the third and last instance. It has a civil and 
criminal jurisdiction, and controls all final orders which cannot 
be attacked in the ortlinary way of appeal ; such is t 4 ie prin- 
cii)le of its jurisdiction. 

Oh the k^tvil side, the final appellate judgments of the 
Superior District Courts can be attacked by way of revision. 
This procedure is analogous to the pourvor en cassation of the 
French l.ivv, and has for its object the cassation ^breaking, of 
the judgment. Tlie recourse to revision is only permissible 
against the decision of Superior Courts, and (unlike the French 
law) there is no revision whatever against the decisions of 
District Courts passed on appeal from the Bailiwick Courts.* 
It seemed to the legislature thaf, in cases of wjj^ich the value 
docs ncjt exceed 300 marks, the interests involved ?cre not of 
siitHcient impc»rtancc to warrant rerision^ and that to allow 
it would cause injustice rather than justice, by giving an undue 
advantage to the longer pfirst?. * 

It is not Cilery final decision of a Superior Court that is 
open to revision, but** only decisioiis in cases of which the 
value exceeds 1,500 marks. An exception, however, is made 
in those cases which are triable by the District, Courts irres- 
pective of their value, and also in cases in which the public 
order is interested ; as, for example, if the appellate decision 
is attacked c^^ the ground of incompetence, or the non-ad- 
missibility 6( the appeal. There is also no restricticfn on the 

This would mean in India that the High ('ourt could not revise any 
appellate decision of a Sessions Judge or Distiict M.igistrate. As a 
matter of fact th^re is viitually a second appeal, and that^ too, on facts. 
Moreover, the Hi^h Court sometimes upsets on the merits (not on points 
of law) decisions which not*only has the District Magistrate upheld, but 
which the Sessions Judge fias refused to refer to the High Court. This 
may seem almost increaible, but it is true. * 

VOL. XCIX.] l8 
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exercise of revision in cases affecting personal status, or family 
rights. 

Grounds of revision , — The broad principle of revision is that 
it can be asked for, or exercised only on the ground of some 
violation or misapplication of tile law, and the law violated must 
be a Federal Law, or a law application of which extends 
beyond the resort of the Superior Court, which has given the 
decision complained of. The application for revision must be 
made* within a month from the date the judgment is pro- 
nounced, and there can be no revision before judgment is pro-‘ 
nounced. 

The procedure is simple and does not involve the successive 
phases of the French procedure, which gives jurisdiction in 
succession to the Chamber of Inquiry ( Chambre des requetes), 
and, if the application be admitted, to the Civil Chamber. The 
Court is confined to the arguments of the parties, and cannot 
go into points not raised by them. If the application is allow- 
ed, or, use the words of the Code, if revision is pronounced 
the case is remanded for further hearing before the same 
Court and the very same Chamber which gave the decision. 
This is diametrically opposed to the FiZiiich procedure, wiiich 
sends the case back to another Court or another Chamber. 
Some jurists consider the German practice of sending the 
case back to the same Court as dangerous. This Court is 
sovereign judge of the facts, though as regards the law it is 
bound by the decision of the Federal Couit ; and, in re-hcaring 
the matter, it will be disposed to upliold its former decision, 
and may seek in new facts the means of persisting in its juris- 
prudence. French writer quotes an instance of this. In 
consequence of the prdhibition of French Insurance Companies 
in Alsace, plaints* for declaration of nullity of such contracts 
were filed in *the Couit of Colmar, which pronounced their 
nullity. Its jurisprudence was found to be in direct opposition 
to the jurisprudence of the Court of tile Empire, and twice 
its decisions were upset. 'After the second cassation the Court 
of Colmar ^ot rid, of the difficulty by deciding on facts, and 
thus maintained its first decision. 

The Court of the Empire is not absolutely bound to remand 
in all cases. It may dispose of the case (i) when the judgment 
is annuMed for incompetence or non-admissibility of judicial 
remedy, and (2) when it is annulled for violation of the law by 
its misapplication to facts regularly proved.* 

In addition to revision, the Court of the Empire is a Court of 
Review (Beschwerde,) In this capacity it reviews interlocutory 
orders of a Superior Court, or of a member of the Coprt of the 


^ Code Civ. Proc. Arts. 507-550. 
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Empire. The application must be made within eight days, 
and, as a rule, does not suspend the order, complained of. 

Criminal side : The Court of the Empire may entertain ap- 
plications for revision against the judgments of District Courts 
and Courts of Assiap, and then only, as in civil cases, for vio- 
lation or misapplication of the lafv. The appellate decisions of 
District Courts are, as a rule, revised by the Superior Courts ; 
but, as an exception, the Court of the Empire may recea’c.such 
applications on the report 0 / the Public Prosecutor of the 
District Court in cases of infringement of the laws relatiye to 
the collection of public taxes ^nd revenues, when such monies 
are payable into the Federal or Imperial Treasury. 

Either the Public Prosecutor, or the accused may apply for 
revision ; but where the order of acquittal has been passed by 
the Court of Assize, the Public Prosecutor can only ask for 
revision, if tht Court of Assize was irregularly composed, if it 
included jurors disqualified from acting or challenged, or if the 
trial had taken place in the absence of the Public Pros*ecutor or 
anywperson, whose presence at the trial is required by the law. 
The application for revision must be made within a week .to the 
clerk of the Court iv/iose decision is iinpugned ; it is communi- 
cated to the opposite party, who is at liberty to reply within a 
week ; and, on the expiry of this' last period, the Public Prose- 
cutor attaclicd to the Court transmits the record to the Court 
of the Empire, It will thus be seen that no misstatements and 
misrepresejitations can be made, as is so often tlie case in re- 
vision before the Indian High Coyrts. It is 7iot till the applica- 
tion ka^ run the gauntlet^ firstly^ of the opposite pcTTty second- 
l\\ of the Public Prosecutor, that it is transuiitted to the Court of 
Redision along ivith the record. A JuSge of the Court examines 
all the papers, and submits a^written report on^ the application 
before the day of hearing. This report is read, and then the 
Public Proseefttor the accused (or his defender) arc heard, 
and then orders are passed. It is rrtuch to be regretted that 
some such excellent procedure is not prescribed in*the Indian 
Code of Criminal Procedure. Applications for iiev^’sion to the 
Indian High Courts are often accompanied by incorrect affi- 
davits, or based on false statements ; and even where they con- 
tain a thin sulJstratum of something approaching to truth, they 
arc so overlaid with suggestio falsi and suppressio veri, mag- 
nificati(3ri of unimportant incident, or distortion and marvellous 
manipulation of facts, that tlTe Court naturally feceives a mon- 
strously incorrect impression of the case ; and, Extraordinary 
as it may seem, and indeed, incredible to lawyers out of India, 
it is on*guch misstatements and false impressions that ex parte 
orders are often passed, stopping proceedings, or suspending 
trials for considerable periods, and wasting the time of the 
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Lower Courts in submitting explanations which, under any 
rational procedure, should and could never have been called 
for. Time is given for tampering with witnesses, great incon- 
venience is caused to the Courts, the opposite parties, and the 
public, and the cause of justice is delayeijj^ and often absolutely 
frustrated Under the Gentian system there is absolutely no 
loophole for such ludicrous travesties of justice. An advocate 
who^sl\9uld get up in a Continental Couit of Revision, and, 
** un*der instructions,** proceed to malign the Lower Court, and 
make incorrect statements, vvoull^ be piomptly called to order, 
and*if he repeated the offence, would come under the discipli- 
nary jurisdiction of the Court,'^ In Germany, a Judge of the 
Court, which is to hear the application, has absolutely mastered 
the record and the facts before the hearing begins, and theie 
is no chance of puzzling or bamboozling the Couit, oi; for aught 
but serious and honest advocacy. 

If the decision impugned is reversed, the matter does not and 
cannot V^nd there, as it often does in India. Tl'.cre would then 
be no difference between appeal and revision, fact and. law. 
The case must be sent back to the original Court, or a Court of 
concurrent jurisdiction in the same State! If the decision is 
reversed on the ground of the incompetence of the deciding 
Court, the case is sent to a competent Com t. The Court to which 
the case is sent is bound by the law laid down by the Supieme 
Court ; but it is a sovereign judge of the facts Where, however, 
the application for revision was made by a convicted person, it 
cannot inflict a higher punishment than that previously inflicted. 

The Court of the Empire dan dispose of the matter finally 
in a few cases ; whei] an order of acquittal or for cessation of 
prosecution /nusS be proilOunced on a point of law ; when the 
offence is punished with a fixed and invariable punishment ; or 
when the Court concurs with the Tuolic Prosecutor in thinking 
that the minimum punishment should be inflicted. Obviously, 
in the two latter cases, it would be a waste of time and money 
to remand the case ; and in this respect the German jJrocedure 
seems to becit'vcontcstably superior to that of the French Code, 
which compels the Court of Cassation to send the case back. 

Contrary to the practice in civil cases, it is only in one excep- 
tional case that the Court of the Empire can entbitain an appli- 
cation for review ; and that is, against the order oi the council- 
lor (Judge/ charged with inquiry in a matter of high treason. 

The Court the Empire has 'another special and excep- 
tional function in criminal matters. A Federal Court, it is 
charged with watching over the safety and integrity of the 
German Empire, and defending it against those crimes which 
can menace its unity. It is the High Court of Justice, and 
as such, alone competent to try the crimes of treason. 
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against the Empire and the Emperor enumerated in Arts. 
80—92 of the Penal Code. It decides without any jury. An 
amendment was proposed to form a Grand Jury of 80 mem- 
bers of Parliament for the trial of such offences ; but it was 
rejected on the ground that it would be unsafe to leave 
the trial of offences against ^the Empire to jurors, who might 
include persons inimical to the Government or German unity. 

In the exercise 6f its jurisdiction, the Court of the Empire 
applies the Penal Code, Criminal Procedure Code, and other 
Federal Repressive Laws, which have become law for the whole 
of Germany. One uniform law of Civil Procedure** isT also 
applied. But in the matter of Civil Law, unity has not yet been 
rcjftlised. There is no uniform Code for the Empire, and 'each 
State has its own Civil Law ; ^oman Law, Prussian General law, 
ancient German Law, Saxon Law, Provincial Statutes, the French 
Civil Co<lc, all laws in their various forms, with their opposite 
or divergent provisions. Herein lies the most serious difficulty 
with which the Court of tlie Empire has to contend;* * * § it must 
know and be able tp apply all laws which form the law of the 
26 States of the Confederation ; and one may judgo from this 
how heavy a task it has to perform, and what are the variety 
and extent of jiuidi^'al knowledge required from its members. 

Fin.dly, the Court of the Empire has, in certain 'special 
matteis, been given jurisdiction by various P'ederal laws as a 
Court of tliird or last instance ; for instance, in cases connected 
with responsibility for accidents, infringement of copyright,]: 
stranded timber, § wreckage and salvage, and banks. These 
matters go before the ordinary Civil and Criminal Courts in 
hist instance, and on appeal ; applications for revision or review 
being made before the Court of flic Empire. ^ 

Similarly, in criminal matters, ceitaiq special infi^actions are 
pifnished by the Federal Laws ; for*instayce, contraventions of 
the laws relating to navigation, |1 civil status, IT banks, socialists, 

* Tlie Coininittee of the Pi ivy Council has a similar variety of 

laws to deni with. *• 

[ Th^ Fed etal Law of the 7th June ^871 declares the responsibility of 
the employer (cases of ms major and the fault of the victin^ excluded) in 
case of death, or wounds occasioned by the exploitation of^railways, mines, 
quariies, &c. * 

t The F'ederal Law of the rrih June 1870 recognizes the exclusive rights 
of tlie author ^iuring his life, and of his representatives for 30 years after 
his death, writings, pictures, musical compositions and dramatic works. 

§ The LaiV of the ist June 1870 regarding floatage has abolished the 
rights of riparian owners to timber cast on the banks of rivers which are 
navigable and Jloitablcs. , 

II Every -ship must be inscribed with full particularsf on the register of 
the port to which it is attached : Art. 5 of the Federal Lt»iv of 25 ih October 
1867. This law punishes the carrying of the Federal flag without authority. 

IT Art.* 67 'of the Law of Civil Status punishes with three month\s 
imprisonment or fine the clergyman who celebrates the religious marriage 
before the civil marriage. 
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the press, &a In these cases revision of the decisions of Dis- 
trict Courts is carried before the Court of the Empire. 

The principal objects, then, of the competence of the Court 
of the Empire are revision and review, in civil and commercial 
matters, of the decisions of Superior Courts, and revision, in 
criminal matters, of the decisions, of District Courts and Courts 
of Assize. But it has some wider attributes, and special laws 
have enlarged its competence 

1. It decides conflicts between different Judicial Courts ; 
^ and determines in cases of doubt what Court has 

jurisdiction ; 

2. It enforces Title XIII of the Code, which directs all 

Courts to give one another mutual aid and assis- 
tance. 

3. The Court of the Empire is not exclusively a Court 

of third instance ; it is also exceptionally a Court 
of Appeal. Germany, like most other European 
nations, has a right of jurisdiction over Germans, 
or German subjects in the countries of the Levant 
and the extreme East.’’^ Consular justice is ad- 
ministered by the Consul or Consular Court, and 
appeals from their decisions, civil or criminal, lie to 
the Court of the Empire. 

4. The Court of the Empiic is a Court of Appeal in 

the matter of patents (Law of the i6th June, 1879). 
Patents arc granted by a special office, consisting 
of members appointed by the Emperor. A patent 
can be cancelled if the invention is not patentable, 
or has been borrowed from a third person. It can 
be^:;,ithdrawn if the invention is not sufficiently 
exploited, or ?f the concession of a licence to a 
third person is dalled for in the public interests, 

5. In the above cases the jurisdiction of the Court 

extends over the whole of Germany, and is estab- 
lished by a Federal law. But in certain *cases it gets 
its jurisdiction from particular States. For instance, 
ifm any State does not establish a Court of conflicts, 
the® Court of the Empire becomes the Court 
for deciding such conflicts between judicial and 
administrative authority. Then, in most States a 
declaration of excess of power is a pr^eliminary 
condition to proceeding against any official for 
acts done in the exercise of his functions. This 
declaration is given by* an Administrative Court. 
Thei Grand-Duchies of Mecklenburg have no ad- 
ministrative Courts, and the declaration is, there- 

* That iSi Japan, Chins^, Siam, Turkey, the Lies of Samoa, 
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fore, made or refused by the Court of the Empire, 
according as the act complained of does or does 
not constitute an abuse of power. Again, ^ the 
Hanseatic Town of Hamburg has conferred on^ the 
Court of the Empire, a special constitutional juris- 
diction to decide conflicts arising in certain matters 
between^ the Senate (tlje executive power) and the 
Commons (the legislative power). 

It can be chosen as an arbiter by the Federal Council, 
or the Chancellor of the Empire, to arbitmte in 
disputes bctwcenfthe Empire and the confederated 
States. This power has very raiely been exercised, 
and that only in iri^tters of slight importance. 

To ensure uniformity of jurisprudence and case law, the 
Code contains a most excellent and necessary provision, which 
the Indian Legislature would do well to impose on the Indian 
High Courts. When any Chamber,* civil or criminal, is 
indisposed to follow a decision previously given by another 
Chamber, it is bound^to refer the case to all the Judges of all 
the Civil or Criminal Chambers, who decide in General As- 
sembly.J' The reference is made whenever a particular 
Chamber shows that<be judgment it has prepared and wishes 
to give viodijics the miter tor or pre-existing case-latv. The case 
is gone into anew and argued afresh before the united Cham- 
bers ; two reporters are appointed, of zvhom one must be a 
Judge of the Chamber zvhich has made the ref entice^ and a copy 
of each report must he sent before the day of hearing to each 
member of the united Chambers, This last provision, tlie utility 
of which is not open to questionf permits the Judges to study 
the case before the day of hearing. Having un^er"' their eyes 
the work of the reporters, they can ^etiberate with the fullest 
knowledge and with a basis and firm staftdpoint more solid 
than the always fleeting recollections left by tho rapid hearing 
of a report. 

■* Anglo-Indicd : Division Bench, • 

f This*is more than a Full Bench, for it means two thirds ef the whole 
Court. The Court of the Empire consists of five Civil an^ four Criminal 
Chambers. It is charming to note the way in which a division Bench of 
the High Court states its knowledge that there are previous contrary deci- 
sions, but that it does not think fit to follow them ! Some times a Division 
Bench gives a clecision in absolute ignorance of the fact that a directly 
contrary deci^n has been previously given 1 This could not happen if a 
Pt djudizienbuch were kept. Not only is a Division Bench in India not 
bound to make a reference to a Fijjll Bench, but apparently the Adminis- 
tration has 1)0 means of compelling a Full Bench ruling I The result is 
chaos and uncertainty ; and any judicial officer, who thinks his time is not 
wasted in leading the Law Reports, can support any view he chooses to 
take with gi formidable list^.of rulings. In Germany, when a Bench does 
not wish to/ follow the decision of a previous Bench, it must re^er to the 
General Assembly, thereby ensuring certainty and uhiformity. 
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In order to secure the unity of jurisprudence, each Chamber 
keeps a book of jurisprudence or decided cases ( Prajudizien- 
buck). In this book are inserted, in three separate parts, all 
the Important decisions of law or procedure ^iven by the 
Chamber, the united Chambers, or by the other Chambers of 
the same order. Each Chamber decides if its decision is of 
such a nature as to be inserted, and a Judge of the Court is 
charged with keeping the Dook. What a contrast does this 
present to the haphazard system of reporting in Indian High 
CourtSf in which comparatively inexperienced reporters report 
just what they please. The Calcutta High Court refused to 
be Responsible for the reports, and some of tlic rules framed 
under Act XVIII. of 1875, an Act for the Improvement of 
Law Reports,” appear to be a dead letter. 

Both the Civil and Criminal Chambers sit with seven Judges. 
The General Assemblies must contain two-thirds of the full 
number of the Court, or 48 Judges ! Such decisions are in- 
deed entitled to respect ! The decision follows the major- 
ity ; and when the number of Judges 's equal, the most 
junior Judge has only a consultative voice. Each member has 
a right to record an opinion of dissent. Such a right is con- 
sidered to be very dangerous, especially in political cases, 
and calculated to paralyse the independence of the Court. 
It is said, however, that it has not as yet producecl any prac- 
tical inconvenience, as the record is carefully kept in the office, 
and is secret. The Court publishes an official edition of its 
decisions,*'each Chamber deciding what decisions are to bo 
printed. The Judge, who prepares the report of the case, or 
a Judge selected by the President, diavvs up the report, which 
is supervised'^^i^y a Commission of Reports, consisting of Judges 
of the Chamber. * ^ 

The Court of the ‘Empire consists of a First President, 8 
Presidents of Chambers, and 63 Judges, or 72 members in all.^ 
Before their appointment, they had belonged to the Magis- 
tracy of the countries which they represent. The First Pre- 
sident presides over the 'Court in General Assembly and the 
Cliamber to which he belongs, he supervises the work, and 
the staff, and exercises an administrative superintendence and 
discipline. The rotation and roster, and distribution of cases, 
are made by the Presidium according to the rules in force in 
the SujDerior Courts. An ordinance (ve>^fugiing) in these 
matters is passed every year before the commencement of the 
judicial year, and remains in force for the whole year. 

Tnt. Court oP the Empire possesses a large library of not 
less tba ’3 45;boo volumes, open to the use of members of the 

t The French Court of Cassation consists of 49 members : a First 
President, 5 Presidents .of Chambers, and 45 Judges. 
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Court, of the Public Prosecution Department, and Advocates. 
The cost of the Court was entered in the budget of 1884*85 
as 1,317,367 marks, including the salaries and lodging allow- 
ances of the Magistrates and emplojjes, the hire * of the 
Palace of Justice, and the cost of the office and library. The 
cost of the French Court of Cassation in 1884 ^vas 1,190,600 
francs. 

During the year 1881 the Cofirt of the Empire disposed in 
its Civil Chambers of 835 applications for revision and 20 
appeals in Patent cases. It arbitrated in two insta^ices. Of 
the 83s applications for revision, 624 were rejected and 21 1 
allowed. Of the latter number, 129 were remanded, and 82 
finally disposed of. There ^were 489 applications for review, 
of which g6 were rejected, 38 admitted, leaving 55 pending. 

In its criminal jurisdiction, the P'cdcral # Court disposed of 
3,272 applications for revision, allowing revision in 667 cases 
only. Of these the Court itself finally disposed of 35. 

Having now described the chain of Judicial Courts and theii" 
powers, a brief temmi. will be useful. 

Civil JyRisnicTiON. 

Tlie Court of the bailiwick (deciding cases of less than 300 
marks in value) and the Distiict Court (deciding ‘all other 
cases) arc the Coiiits of first instance. Every judgment of 
first instance can be appealed against within a month. The 
appeal from the bailiwick Court lies to the District Court, and 
from the latter Court to the Superior Court, 

The appellate judgment of the District Court is final, and 
is not open to further revision. The judgment of the Superior 
Court can in certain cases Uc revised by%. , the Court of the 
Empire. ^ 

• Criminal Juri^dictjon. 

The Court of Asscss^^rs. (bailiwick Judge, and 2 assessors) 
tries conti;aventions and petty delicts ; the District Court 
(Magistrate only) decides grave delicts and the least heinous 
crimes ; the Court of Assize (^Magistrate and Jury) try the 
most heinous crimes. As a matter of fact, the people have 
a share in the trial of the bulk of criminaV Cases. In i88r, 
out of every 1,000 cases tried, 892 went to the Courts of 
Assessors, ^ to the Courts of Assize, and 100 to the District 
Courts. 

* A sum of 500,000 maiks was budgeted for the actjiiisition of Lind for 
the consti action of a Palate of Justice ; but Couit was in 1886 
still silting in the GeorqcJihalle^ a building hiicd fiom the town of Leipzig, 
for an annual rent of 32,080 marks, I am not awaie wheiher the Palace of 
Justice ha^ since been consti acted, 

+ DVing 1881 one contravention was committed for every 136 persons, 
I delict for 14^, and one ciime for 1205 persons. 
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The decision of the Court of Assessors can be appealed 
within a week to the District Court, and the Appellate deci- 
sion of the latter Court is subject to revision by the Superior 
Court. There is no appeal against an original decision of the 
District Court, but it is subject to revision by the Court of the 
Empire, or exceptionally by the Superior Court, where the 
rule violated is a rule of local law. The verdicts of the Court 
of Assize are only subject to*revision by the Court of the 
Empire. It will thus be seen that the verdict of a jury in 
Germany^is not absolutely final. 

Revision relates to judgments. .Interlocutory orders carf be 
attacked by an application for review. In civil cases, applica- 
tions for review of orders of the bailiwick Court are made tef 
the District Court ; from the District Court to the Superior 
Court ; and from the Superior Court to the Court of the 
Empire. In criminal matters, applications for review of the 
orders of the bailiwick Judge and d instruction and of the 

decisions of the Couits of Assessors arc made to the District 
Court ; from the District Court and Courts pf Assize to the 
Superior Cdurt. 

H. A. D. Phillips. 



Art. V.-HOME RULE FOR INDIA. 

(Independent\ Section.) 

/~)lS aliter visum est: so Joht) Stuart|Mill wrote many years 
ago, when diecussing the change in the Government of 
India by the substitution of the Crown for the Company as the 
governing power. In the last chapter of his book on Repre* 
sentatiye Government, he points out that, though by iiftans of 
representation a civilized people can govern itself better than 
in ^ny other way, still that the representatives of one country 
should attempt to govern anoriier is not the right road to good 
government in that other country. Mill had been many years 
in the Company’s employment, and probably his feeling of 
respect for the employers whom he had served so faithfully and 
so lortg, influenced his views more than he himself suspected, 
The change from Company to Crown was probably inevit- 
able. It involved, Itbwever, a further change of which. few were 
prescient — Mill being among tlve few — , the eventual govern- 
ment of India by the House of Commons. The modern ten- 
dency, not only in EJtigland, but in all countries govenlted by 
institutions which are parliamentary in more than name, has been 
for the representatives of the people to take upon themselves 
to usurp — some of my Tory friends would call it — largely the 
functions of the Executive. India has not been interfered with 
as much as might have been expected, for several reasons, of 
which not the least have been its distance and comparative 
inaccessibility ; but with the Telegraph and the, Sjuez Canal, the 
obstacles to detailed interference have been much lessened, and 
every day finds more and more parlianSentary talk concerning, 
and parliamentary pressure on, the Government of India. The 
last and most striking illutitration of this has belfen the refusal of 
the Governmant of Her Majesty to sanction the re-imposition 
of the cotton duties. *• , 

Nowj with reference to this matter, I do not wish for one 
moment to discuss whether the cotton duties are desirable or 
not. On the face of them they are protective, *and, with all 
due deference to such shining lights of finance as Mr. Henry 
Chaplin and the editor of the Pioneer, protection is not con- 
sidered berjeficial by most of those competent to judge, whe- 
ther it be practised in England or India. The argument 
that there is no difference between a dutj; on cutlery or 
machinery and one on cotton duties is fallacious. 

There are no cutlery or machinery manufactories in India 
which would be pro.tected by a duty of even fifty per cent. 
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against foreign producers. But thi^, after all, is not the real 
point at issue. Whether the omission to tax cotton goods be 
wise policy, or not, it is certain that it is condemned by the 
united voice of vocal India, Officials, save in the Council, 
where influences, which Mill would have had little hesitation in 
calling sinister, iar<gely prevail, and European and Native non- 
officials unite in condemning it. For once the Englishman and 
the Bengalee agree, and theMiote struck by the Pioneer 
hardly to be distinguished from the strains of the Amrita Bazar 
Patrika, And it is also morally certain that the deciding 
factor' in the question has been the Lancashire vote. In 1879 
the same Lancashire vote caused a declaration in the House 
of CcTtninons that tlie maintenance of these duties was indefen- 
sible : in 1894 it exerts its influence to prevent their re-imposi- 
tion. Tory Ministry and Liberal Ministry alike have shown 
themselves amenable to its influence, and it is no insinuation 
of base motive to say that care for the welfare of Lancashire 
spinners has more to do with Lancashire opinion than com- 
passion for Indian consumers. Now, whatever may be the 
actual merits or demciits of these duties, any possible good 
which may be gained by not enforcing tliem, is outweighed 
a thousand times by the impression which journalists of 
every type, and speakers of every colour of politics in India 
are consciously or unconsciously conveying, that India is being 
sacrificed to English needs, and that with England justice can- 
not hold its own against expediency. The affectation of England 
ruling India purely for the good of India, and without any 
respect to the welfare of her own sons, is, of course, nonsense, 
and I do not think is seriously held by any one. It was wSir 
John Strachey 'vhp, some fifteen years ago, told us he was an 
Englishman first and then a Governor of India, Englishmen 
have never scrupled, nor indeed, is there any reason why they 
should scruple, to make what they can out of India, and Gov- 
ernment has certainly not erred by way of making its Euro- 
pean employee's lot too hard. John Bright, in the olden days, 
thundered against the constant annexation of provinces — an- 
nexed, he said, to give new appointments and to afford fresh 
openings for .English officials. But, although England has 
done well for her sons in India, the general belief in India and 
throughout the worhl, has been that she has always sincerely 
tried to serve India well. She has charged for it, true, but she 
has doneChc work for which she ha§ charged. 

Such has been the belief ; but little by little, I am afraid, 
events have tended to undermine it. 'The Hill Exodus, for 
instance, has deme much to lessen this belief, I do not for one 
moment mean to argue that an Englishman, brought up in a 
temperate climate, cannot do as much, if not more w,( 3 rk, in 
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the cool retreats of Simla and Naini Tal, than he can do in 
the sultry olimate of Calcutta, or Allahabad. But the particular 
work in this instance to be done is the governing of India, and 
it is hardly a healthy thing for the country at laige that nearly 
all of the highest rank of officialdom should isolate itself, for 
the greater part 0/ the year, far away from the great centres of * 
the country, and in the case* of Indian officials there is no 
special excuse for this isolation. A High Court Civilian 
Judge, of the same or superior standing to the Menjber of 
Council or Secretary, managers to stand the heat of June, or the 
mugginess of September well in both Calcutta and Allahabad. 
'This absence of the Govern^sw's has continually caused trouble 
in the past, and it threatens to cause still more in the future. 
To take an illustration of moic than ten yeiws ago. The greater 
part of the ill-feeling arising out of the Ilbert Bill agitation 
was caused by the fact that, soon after this began, the Govern- 
ment cleared out bag and baggage to Simla. Within a month 
of its return the* whole matter was settled, and so it might 
have been in April, instead^ of December, if the Government 
could only have been kept in Calcutta. Again, last year, while 
angiy feelings vvAc rising between the Hindus and Maho- 
medaus in many paits of the country, those who have the 
direction of Indian affairs were far away. Tiue, both the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the jNoith- Western Provinces and of 
Bengal, with commendable speed, arrived on the spot after all 
was over. But circumstances may at aiiy moment arise where 
immediate instructions and supervision arc necessary and 
where the flooding of a 1 iver, C¥* a block in a road, may prevent 
their forthcoming. Tiie turning point of LutneiPs career w'as his 
journey to Rome. There he saw what Rome really was. Let 
any one go to Simla, sec how money ii^lavished there in every 
way, and let him remejnb^r that the Province of Bengal, which 
pays for ^he greatest part of this extravagance, and which 
many high official arc believed to think should be taxed still 
inor^i heavily, cannot get sufficieftt money to give decent Court- 
houses to her Miinsifs, or Magistrates, and lie wiU come quickly 
to the conclusion that this gigantic Annual JRaad Cess is not a 
benefit to the country. 

A wideg and a moie violent shock has been given to con- 
fidence ^in British justice by the compensation grant of last 
year. Now, on the one hand, it was not to be deified that the 
fall of the rupee had caused much distress among English 
employes, A District Superintendent of Yolicc, for instance, 
or an Executive Engineer, with a young family at home, and 
with a . salary ample, with a two-shilling rupee, to bring it up 
decently, found that, with the depreciation of the rupee, his 
means forgiving his children a decent ‘English education were 
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becoming le'?s and less, and any special steps for relieving nard 
cases would have been objected to by no one. But to give a com- 
pensation allowance allround — to young civilans, for instance, 
many of whom entered the service long after the rupee had 
begun to go down, and who are iflore than compensated for any 
loss in the value of the rupee by the fact that they hold positions, 
after five or six years, to which the elder men only attained in 
fifteen or sixteen — was monstrous. But what has struck the 
imaginarton chiefly is that the compensation was granted imme- 
diately after the Legislation had prohibited silver coinage. This 
last measure was professedly a leap in the dark ; its effect on th-c 
finances could not be foreseen, ana yet, immediately after it is 
promulgated, an extra crore of rupees is added to the debit 
side of an embarrassed Treasury. No wonder the Services ad- 
mired Lord Lansdowne, but as little wonder that the outside 
world hardly consider him a heaven-born statesman. 

And now, to crown the whole matter, we have this affair of 
the cotton, duties. The Pioneer^ which defends both the Simla 
Exodus and the Compensation Allowance, the En^lishni%n^ 
which attacks the former and not the latter, the English official, 
the native journalist, all describe the position'as intolerable In 
Lord Lansdovvne’s speech at the Royal Exchange, he spoke of 
the danger arising to India from the constant interference of 
Parliament. Danger there certainly is, but it is as absolutely 
certain that salvation will not come from the direction towards 
which Lord Lansdowne looked. It is not likely that ever again 
a comparatively small bureaucratic body of public servants will 
be the uncontrolled rulers of India. Before the Mutiny, under 
the rule of the Company, the local officials, with the Governor- 
General at their head, were practically the sole rulers of Indid. 
A province was annexed, a war fought and won, long before 
the news reached Leadcnhall Street' that any ^disturbance 
calling for war or annexation was in existence. But, with the 
Telcgiaph wire and the Suez Canal, all this has been changed. 
It is a homely expression that who pays the piper calls, the tune, 
and the British House of Commons, which pays for the Army 
and the Navy, and has got the control of the finances of India, 
is not likely to leave the choice of the tune in other hands. 
A Democratic assembly is not over favourably disposed 
towards a s^nall bureaucracy, and the increasing tendency of the 
popular House in England is to look with suspicion on a 
great deal of the of the Gvvvernment of India. In 

regard to commercial matters, especially, it looks askance at 
governing Councillors who have not o«e commercial man 
among them, and who spend the greater pairt of the year at a 
place where the only^ merchants visible are of, the honest, 
but not very elevated, class known to Anglodndians as 
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bokkus-wallas. When I have said that the change from 
rule by a few officials in India to that of the House of 
Commons is inevitable, perhaps I have .said enough. It is as 
certain as anything in sublunary politics can be, that there 
will be no reversal of this change — Nulla vestigia retrorsum. 
But, though the present state of affairs is in many ways dis- 
quieting and may at any time bfecome dangerous, I think many 
will agree with me that it is an imporvement on what the state 
of things would b*e if India were ruled purely by Eiiglish offi- 
cials. Bureaucracy has mapy advantages, and Indian official- 
dom will compare favourably, as to its members, or their work, 
tvith either Roman bureauc^jacy of old, or Prussian officraldom 
of the present day. But all bureaucracies have their weak- 
nesses, and these are as apparent in India*as elsewhere. The 
contempt for popular aspirations, the desire that people should 
walk in the particular lines marked out for them, the desire 
to uphold one another per fas aut nefas, are pioducts of 
bureaucratic Govsrnment, and may be seen in India as well 
as elsewhere. The attitude which the Indian Goverhmcnt have 
taken towards education, especially higher education, is a fit- 
ting illustration. %lt is true that the political aspirc^tions of 
native Indians are confined to a small body of men, that the 
masses are much what they were a hundred years ago in poli- 
tical thought, or want of thought ; but a little leaven in time 
penetrates the whole mass, and it seems the height of unwisdom 
to adopt the attitude which many officials have adopted to- 
wards the party known as New India. Then, again, the bureau- 
cracy has become fatally weakened. The number of secre- 
taryships, with residence for a great part of the year in the 
hills, has gone on increasing. On the other hand, the District 
Officers, who are really the bacl?bone*of the Indian service, 
arc diminishing in num|jer Twenty yea\;s ago, in most dis- 
tricts. the Collector haJ a Joint-Magistrate of ten years’ stand- 
ing or more as his assistant. As the Pioneer remarks, the Joint 
is nojiv as extinct as the dodo. And the one district official 
who has now to carry the whole burden of administration on 
his shoulders, is so overwhelmed with routiwe^ind office work, 
that the time he has for his real wotk, which is to rule 
and supervise, is reduced to almost nothing. In Bengal one 
of the !]jjost extraordinary of recent developments is, that 
much of the most important criminal work in tlic^ country — 
that of Sub-Divisional Magistrates — is done by young men 
betwee;i twenty and thirty. By the tirrft they come to the 
latter age they attain positions where, save as regards the hear- 
ing of appeals, a great part of them have no criminal work 
whatever to do. The work is done in many cases well, wonder- 
fully well, on the whole, if the circumstances arc considered ; 
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but the whole state of things is certainly unsatisfactory, and 
can hardly be expected to continue permanently ; and so all 
over the country the governing power of the bureaucracy 
is getting less and less, and there is no likelihood of its in- 
creasing again. Now, what is likely to come about as Hie end 
of all this? And what is the desirable end ? India is ob- 
viously in a state of transition. Where stands safety ? To 
answer that question, 1 may have to take my readers some 
way. I should answer, representation of India in the Impe- 
rial Parliament, and greater local independence — Home Rule, if 
you will, as regards local matters. Here those readers who 
have borne with me up to now, may possibly put this article 
down with the exclamation, “ Behold the dreamer. This way 
lies madness.” 

Let me attempt to justify myself. Since the Elections of 
1885, when three-fourths of Ireland sent back to Parliament 
a solid mass of Irish Home Rulers, and since Mr. Gladstone's 
adoption of a Home Rule policy with reference to that country, 
and its endorsement by the great mass of the I^iberal Party, 
Home Rule has been in the air. In liis first Bill, Mr. Gladstone, 
with the practical turn of mind of an Englislustatcsman, looked 
only at’ the immediate question in hand— the Government of 
Ireland. But in 1893 bis party forced him to look further, 
and his scheme for retaining the Irish Members in the House 
of Commons would liave inevitably led to other portions of 
Great Britain and Irclaritl having local houses of representa- 
tives, as well as members in the Imperial Legislature. A large 
portion of the people, and not only of the people, but of the 
thinkers as wcll/'^iti both Wales and Scotland, demand Home 
Rule for their own count^ries. Without vcntui ing to prophesy 
as to the special form in which Home Rule will be brought 
about for the different parts of the United Kingdom, 1 think 
that most people who take interest in the politics of Great 
Britain, are of opinion that inevitably out q.f the piesent state 
of affairs will be evolved an .Imperial Parliament which will 
leave local at, id provincial affairs in the hands of local and 
provincial bodies. 

And if tlie British Empire is to continue ; if Canada and the 
Cape and Australia are to continue a part thereof, it seems 
to me certain that they, too, must have a share in directing the 
Councils of^ the Empire, and that the only really sufficient way 
of doing this is by their having representatives in the Imperial 
Parliament of the Saturc. In time of*^ peace, when no demands 
are made on tke Colonies, things may remain for a long time, 
possibly an indefinite time, as they are, but if once war come, 
and the sacrifices necessarily attendant on war be called for 
from the Colonies, they will inevitably demand a share in the 
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Empire’s Councils. And to Englishmen, at least, such a 
demand will commend itself as right. And if this be so ; if 
the Colonies* may rightly demand a voice in the Imperial 
Parliament, why should not India also ’do the same ? True, 
India is not, as most of the Colonies are, inhabited by English- 
men ; but her trade with England, and the position she holds 
as regards European politics, are^far greater than those ot any 
colony. And again, England holds India as a great trust, 1 might 
say, her great trust. Now, in order that she may manage this 
trust aright, India must be known, and those who know her must 
be able to bring forth tlicir knowledge where it is likely to have 
the^most weight. And w^ierc can that be save in the Imperial 
Parliament ? If India had only a dozen or sixteen members in 
the House of Commons, would cotton good^ have ever been 
excluded from the list of taxable articles ? Now, I do not 
think it neccssaiy to say much as regards the argument that 
India cannot be repiescntcd. We all know that the masses, 
ninety-nine hundreths, or more if you will, of the Indian people, 
arc absolutely non-vocal as to any wants beyond those Of tlieir 
villrige ; that they have no interest in, or compi ehension of, 
affairs that are non-lo^al in nature. All this goes without saying. 
The same was true, probably, of England a hundred years ago. 
Hut there is a vocal India — 1 do not refer principally to New 
India, or the newspaper press— the component parts whereof 
lepresent great interests and are able most emphatically to 
speak for themselves —Chambcis of Commerce, gi cat associa- 
tions, such as the British Indian, even the much derided Muni- 
cipalities and Distiict Boards, alljiave ideas on imperial sub- 
jects, a*ud most piobably, if occasion required, \^^ould have no 
hesitation in expressing them. Out of such bodies tlie non- 
offickil members of the Representative*Coun^ils come, and they 
miglit very well send a limited number of members to some 
future Imperial Parliament? 

It is sometimes sajd that the officials are much more 
careful of the interests of the masses than the membeis 
of the bbdies which I have mentioned — the classei^ as they 
may be called. There is an element of truth in •this state- 
ment ; how much, it would be very difficult to decide ; but 
as far as it is so, there is no reason to suppose that in any 
case in whiclf the officials judged the demand of the 
classes inimical to the masses, they would not, as long a3^ tlicre 
was a Secretary of State, a supreme official for Indian affairs, 
have plenty of opportunities fftr enforcing their ^iews. India’s 
opportunity will probably come in one of two ways ; cither 
it will be found necessary in the future for the Colonics to have 
their repi^sefttatives in* the Imperial Parliament, in which 
case India’s claim can hardly be overlooked or some special 
VOL. xcix.] 19 
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Gircnmstances will bring the necessity of a special scheme for 
India to a head. Possibly the rapid decline in the value of 
the rupee, and the consequent total disorganisation of Indian 
finance, may be the immediate necessity. I do not wish to 
say a single word as to the merits of bimetallism, or any of the 
other remedies for India’s finances put forward. But it does seem 
to me a matter in which tho^e most concerned should have a 
voice. The bankruptcy or non-bankniptcy of India should 
not be decided by Councils, whether at Westminster or Simla, 
without those who have the most interest in the matter being 
allowed to speak. 

And this leads me to the scconjl side of my vision for 
the future. In matters locai^ and provincial more liberty 
must be given to local bodies, or, in other words, Govern- 
ment will have to be more local than it was before. 
As long as India is a part of tlie British Empire, she 
necessarily will have imperial interests, but the greater 
part of the governing work now done at Simla could be done 
more efSciently and expeditiously if done* locally. John Bright, 
many years ago, thought decentralisation necessary for the 
good government of India. Instead of one monstrous govern- 
ing ftiachinc, with its head-quarters in Calcutta, he believed it 
all essential that there should be half a dozen local Govern- 
ments, each dealing with a limited amount of country. At 
present, I think, we all agree that there must be an Imperial 
Government dealing with matters military and foreign. But 
almost all other matters might be better managed by local 
authorities. In connection with this I might refer to the 
present state; of the Civil Service and the question o£ simul- 
taneous examinations. Competitive examinations are at best 
but of negative merit. They are a better plan of selecting untried 
young men, if properly conducted, than any other system ; but 
they do not necessarily guarantee efficiency. As they are at 
present carried on, no allowance is made for physical strength, 
or endurance, though tl>is surely is a factor in determining a 
civilian’s efficiency. The Anglo-Indian papers are full of the 
cry that, if simultaneous examinations be granted, the service 
will be crammed with Bengalees and Mahrattas. I do not my- 
self believe this for one moment. I believe the sons of Euro- 
peans who, owing to the present rate of exchange, have to fore- 
go idea of sending their children to England/ would be the 
principal gainers. But the point I wish to make is this : — There 
are two great arguments in favour of the further employment 
of natives jn the Government of this country : one is on the 
score of cheapness, and the second is on the ground that it is 
reasonable and right that they should !?e employed in govern- 
ing their own country. Now, as regards the second argument, 
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which seems ta me the stronger of the two, if the services were 
piovincial and were fed provincially, much of the objection to 
simultaneous examfnations would disappear. It may be fairly 
argued that a Bengalee has a right to be associated in the 
government of Bengal, But wl\at right has he to be a Gover- 
nor in the Punjab ? The L»and of the Five Rivers is not his 
own country, more Than Ceylon o# Victoiia is. And if, instead 
of one great Civil Service, India had a number of local services, 
and suitable rules were made for their being recruited partly in 
England and paitly in the Ioca[ province, whether by simulta- 
neous examination or otherwise, all legitimate aspirations^ on 
belvilf of the educated |ativ<^ could be met, and there is little 
fear that L .cal Government would suffer. I might say in 
passing that the Imperial Government would, in such a case, 
have but few Civil Officers ; and these would be appointed just 
as the higher Civil Officers in England arc, diiect by the Crown. 

But Local Government means moic than local Civil Services. 
Legislative Councils, ^Disti ict Boards, Municipalities are each 
in tiieir different way doing something to teach a section of the 
people at least something abo*ut the ait of government. To 
us, who live amongs^^thc people, this education may seem .to be 
a very slow process, and sometimes some unexpected event 
may lead us to doubt whether it be progiessing at all. Fault- 
finding is easier and more congenial to most of mankind than 
praising, and it is an easy woik to pennt out faults in Munici- 
palities and District Boards But to the outsider, or to any one 
who can take an outside view, say, of the progress since the 
days of Lord Ripon's Local Government Circulgirs, the advance 
would, I believe, be found to be very considerable ; and it is 
only in this dircclion that real progness is to be looked 
for. •The details of government must be IcftJargely to experts ; 
but the driving force has largely to be found in Uie classes, ever 
increasing, who take an "interest in their own neighbourhood 
being well and'properly administered. As to the lowest item 
in Indian life — the village — I need nbt quote testimony to show 
that, as*regards the regulation of it, the villagers, c>t least the 
higher in caste of them, have always taken a part ; and as 
regards towns, most of which arc simply conglomerations of 
villages, it will be fi)und that the belter-to-do take a very con- 
siderable interest in their local mohalla affairs at least. Muni- 
cipal life, too, though still in its infancy, yet exists. What is 
most needed in India is the turning of all this interest in the 
right direction. * ^ 

Take the' great village question at present, — pure drinking 
water. I believe that the leaders of native society, Municipal 
Commis^pners, District* Board Members and the like, are being 
morQ and more convinced of the advantages to be derived 
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from a supply of pure drinking water. From them this con- 
viction may penetrate, and is I believe doing so, amongst men 
of local H^ht and leading. Win these latter and you have 
more than half convinced the village. And it is only through 
these means that the people of the country ^t large will ever be 
likely to get and appreciate this boon. An autocratic ruler 
could hardly hope for sua'cess if he difected that only 
a particular well, locked and having a pump annexed 
to it, ^ihould be used for a 'supply of drinking water. But 
there is no reason why the local authoritities in a town, 
or the headmen in a village, themselves convinced of tlie ad- 
vantages of pure water, should jiot be \ble to bring about Hie 
change indicated. The inhabitants of big towns have not been 
long in discovering the advantage of filtered water supplied 
by water-works ; and, if the leaders of the people tliemselves 
take the initiative in the matter, it will not be long before the 
masses prefer pure water to impure. 

I have given this question of drinking water as an illustration, 
but it is o'niy one of a liundred which might be brought forward. 
Decentralisation, more power to local authorities, is as much 
wantejd here as before *88 it was in Rur^>! England, And as 
County Councils have been supplemented in England by Paiish 
Councils, so I believe it will be found m India that Decentralisa- 
tion will have to be extended much more than is dreamt of by 
our ruler.s at present. The Local Governments need largely to 
have the incumbrance of the Supreme Government withdrawn 
from them, and the district authorities are, and will be, all the 
better, the less they are interfered with by the Local Govern- 
ments. But even the limits of a district arc much too large for 
successful government. Districts, some of them as large and as 
populous as Wales, reed t’o be sub-divided again and agaiir for 
really good administration. And as it is obvious that, even if it 
were desirable, the English District Magistrate can have but little 
time and opportunity to follow the work of these small local 
bodies, it is absolutely necessary that the people themselves 
should be .the main administrative force therein. To teach the 
people, the clas-ses, in the first instance, to judge aright is, to my 
mind, work inferior to none wliich falls to the lot of the 
District ‘Magistrate and the higher officials generally. At pre- 
sent the principal local official — I use the word local official 
in its ii^ost restiicted sense — is the Sub-In'^pector of Police. 
At all times and until we have another India altogether, this 
official must necJsSssaiily have consftieiable authoiity. As long 
as there is crime, there must be police to detect it and bring its 
perpetrators to puju’shinent. But what seems to me so desir- 
able — nay more than desirable, almost ‘necessary, ‘ if India is 
not to drift altogeK:her — is, that there should be, besides, the 
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official policemen, non-official bodies with, in case of necessity, 
expert help, competent to carry out the local administration 
in all matters that appertain to ejood govetnmcnt and are not of 
police. In districts you have already such bodies in the Dis- 
trict Boards. Little by little the powers of these Boards must 
increase, and it must be remembered that the only moral power 
you can put up against the Hduse of Commons is a popular 
Board, whether it be a Legislative Council or a District Board. 
Members of that House who may be inclined to brush aw^y all 
opinicms given by officials, wilt think twice before they oppose 
the unanimous opinion of non-officials in our elected Councils. I 
hwe no doubt my.self|that^ the unanimous vote of the non- 
officials on the cotton question will be a potent factor, if it 
ever be discussed in the House of Commons, and it would be 
more potent still, if it were not urged that the non-official mem- 
bers are nominated rather than elected members. 

To conclude, then, as far as I can see, if this country is to get 
rid of having the Hc^se of Commons constantly interfering, with 
the best intentions undoubtedjy, but in many matters igno- 
rantly and therefore probably vviongly, in the administration of 
this country, it caitvjiily be by India having some members of 
its own in the House of Commons, who may be relied on as 
possessed alike of knowledge of matters Indian and being 
responsible to Indian opinion ; — in this I include Anglo-Indian 
opinion. And as to the second, and, perh.ips, more important, 
change which will make the chance of Hou.se of Commons 
interference les.s, I would point to the necessity of decentrali- 
sation and of pcifecting local non-«fficiaI bodies, where possible ; 
on which local administration might fall. Tlie House of Com- 
mons docs not intciferc with the Col,pnfes ; it hardly ever in- 
terferes with local bodies in the United Kingdom acting within 
their powers ; and the ijiorf: such bodies ar« established in 
Biitish India, the loss is the House of Commons likely to in- 
terfere with them. Ihjt, if India has no buffer against interfer- 
ence, s;i,ve a number of officials, it is*difficiilt to anticipate how 
far this interference may go It needs no prophet “to see that 
it almost certainly will go too far for good govciluftent, if it do 
not become the cause of untold calamity. 
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I. 

f 

A Flying Visit to Brussels. 

I ’’HE way to the Clou<5s of Magellan," writes Sir John 
X Herschell, in his cliarming letters on the southern stars, 
“the A^ay to the Clouds of Magellan lies through a deseit." 

I think no more fitting sir.iilc than this, of the glittering 
nebula in tlic Antarciic sky, which, far more than the Pleiades, 
deserves to be desciibcd in tke lafe Laureate’s words, as a 
swarm of fireflies in a net of gauze — the fiery cloud of 
diamond-dust hc’mmed in on all sides by a sky of inky black- 
ness, unpierced by the glimmer of a single star — could be found 
to describe the fair city of Brussels, set as it is in the midst 
of a country the like of which, for unbroken weariness, can 
be found, only in the Sahara, or tire howling wastes of Gobi. 

Belgium is a little country, and the distance from the 
frontier to the capital is a mere finger’s breadth on the map. 
Russia is a very big country, and hundieiis of miles of plain 
and forest lie between its borders and beautiful old Moscow ; 
and yet, if the clioice were offered me, I had rather make 
the journey to the old capital of the Tsars, from whatever 
side you wish, north, east, west, or south, than go to Brussels 
from France or Holland, where their boundaiies come so close 
that only a forenoon’s journey divides them from the capital. 

Why, it is difncult to say ; but the fact is «tiot to be gainsaid, 
that the journey to the little Belgian capital is one of the 
most wearisome in Europe : undertaken in unwillingness, 
carried out through growing discomforts, and looked back upon 
with a firm resolution never to undeitakc it again. 

Yet, the countiy around Brussels was fair e’uough, and full 
of the virgin freshness of ,thc opening summer, when I passed 
through. Jhe lilacs weie laden with purple clusters, and the 
laburnums ij^oyly shook their yellow ti esses in the soft air, 
where every* pretty cottage nestled in green. The well-tilled 
fields spread away in delicate greenery to the horizon, dotted 
here and there with stiff rows of poplais, that stood out stark 
and staj^ue-like against the bright blue sky. 

The truth is, the fault lies not in Belgium, as pretty a 
country as any in Europe, wheie industry has made of every 
meadow a fair garden ; the real culprits are the Belgian Rail- 
way Companies with their unkempt carriages, their ill-made, 
and worse laid rails, and paralytic engines that jolt apd grunt 
with great pretence of speed, only to crawl along helplessly 
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some twenty miles an hour. Hence it is that one arrives in 
their fair capital, weary and jaded, and, like some foot-sore 
desert caravan, hardly able to value the delightful oasis that 
marks the journey’s end. ' 

But the morning that follows — it should be marked with 
chalk as a day apart, among many days of travel and sight- 
seeing. • « 

A freshly opened day, with young life pervading every leaf, 
the rich scent pouring forth from rosy hawthorn, and white 
and purple lilac ; nut too chilly, and yet with a kindly ^eehness 
that brings fresh colour to the checks and fresh vigour to the 
veins, ^ 

Our hotel was just beside^ the park that lies in front of the 
palace of the kings of the Belgians, and /“rom the window 
one could see the sentries pacing up and down, keeping guard 
over their little Queen, In the park, the thrushes had been 
singing for an hour or more, though it was only half-past six 
when vve started to gee the city. 

From the palace park, one turns to the left through pretty 
winding streets, full of that • dainty neatness which gives 
Uiu.ssels its particular charm ; and, after five minutes’ walk, 
one reaches the great square of the Hotel dc Ville, where the 
morning market is held— the prettiest sight in all Brussels, 
the most characteristic fragment of Belgian life. 

We are apprised of our nearness to the great square by a 
babble of women's voices pronouncing gaily the quaint French 
of the last century, for the language has remained unchanged 
since Belgium was French ten ijory. Mingling with this, one 
hears the broad accents of the farmers’ wives^ who Iiave come 
to the fair, pouring foith their rich-^oned Flemish, which is 
almost the English of Norfolk, spolfen, it were, through a 
veil. You hear words that are familiar, and th^e whole accent is 
the same as that which one hears on the lips of the hshermcn 
of Yarm<»uth,* and yet tlie general sense seems to escape one, 
vanishing in a mist a*f half-German participles and infinitives. 
At last, as we come to the end of the street, a d^ep-mouthed 
clamour of dogs rises up, and the Grande Pljc^ of the Hotel 
de Ville opens up before us. What a picture it is I In.front, 
the Hotel de Ville, or Rath Haus, which we might call in 
English the Guildhall, or Town Council, rises up before us in 
tier above fier of graceful arches, with delicate lace-lik^ tracery 
of stone, ending in a lofty angel-tipped spire that soars up 
full of grace and lightness fnto the luminous •blue. The other 
sides of the square are filled in with public binldings, full of 
the same stately grace and daintiness that marks everything in 
Brussel&i their gilded' balconies and mosaic studded facades 
gleaming bright and brilliant in the morning sun. 
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But the full current of human life that fills the square on 
this market morning soon draws the eyes down from the sky, 
and the slender shafts of shapely stone ; ” and the deep- 
tongued barking of dogs, forces one to notice the most original 
feature of this Belgian fair. 

Fair Flemish dames, with tlieir broad, good-natured faces 
and yellow hair, drawn skilfftiHy under bright-coloured ker- 
chiefs ; each one setting out her wares on a stall, here well- 
grown ^vegetables, lettuces, onions, garlics, leeks, new potatoes, 
and Fat aspsiragus ; there butter and yellow cheeses, and curdled 
milk and cream, on the other side flowers, red roses, blue 
forgfet-me-nots, rich-scented stocky, golden crested migi.o- 
uette, reminding us that we are in the garden of Europe ; and 
beside every stall a little waggon, with brass-mounted harness, 
and ill the shafts a big, broad-chested dog, shaggy retriever, 
or Newfoundland, or great Dane, or other wide-shouldered 
hounds of nameless breeds and gentle natures. Most of them 
sleep in harness, lying with their soft noses peacefully resting on 
outstretclfed paws ; but here and there one sees them lying 
with blinking eyes, peering olit upon the dog-world around 
them, where adventures amorous, or warlike, may be found. In 
one corner, sudden and dire confusion arises between the stalls 
of a vegetable woman and a vendor of cheeses and milk. 

A great grey hound, smooth-skinned and one-eyed, has fallen 
on a shaggy retriever, and, both harnessed to their little waggons, 
they plunge, and bark, and bite, overturning the stalls beside 
them, and sending the newly-shelled peas spinning across 
the broad stones of the square, while a golden rivulet of 
cream, curls and bubbles along the footpath, Slirill screams 
in Flemish and in French rend the air, mixed with laughter 
of the broad-faced reighbours, whose own dogs, however, soon 
join in the general confusion, ani^ the corner of the square 
soon becomes a Pandemonium of barking dogs, reeling 
waggons, and wildly gesticulating Belgian women. 

We were glad enough Lo get away from this hubbpb, to a 
quiet corner, where three streets join, and where stands one 
of the most peculiar sights of this Belgian city. 

It is difficult to preserve the tone of polite literature in 
writing. of this little fountain, though the Belgjans have lost 
all reticence and feeling of shame in speaking of their beloved 
Mannekft as they call the little mannikin who forms the foun- 
tain, Picture to yourself a little boy, some two years old, 
carved in black rtiarble, and “ clothed in the four corners of 
space,” a delicate Indian simile for stark naked. Stark naked, 
in truth, the little black statue is, and yet, without any violation 
of natural probability, though with some' slight violation, per- 
haps, of artificial propriety, the little man sends foith his stream 
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of clear water day and night, as free from shame as our first 
parents in Eden ; and if I have written about him to any pur- 
pose, I need not add that the water does not come from his eyes. 

But this little man, this black water baby, is rcaHy a person- 
age of great dignity and jenown ; about whom cluster as 
many legions as blind Homer has recorded of Achilles, the ' 
son of- Peleus. Bi ought to Belgium, they say, from the East 
by Geofifroi de Bouillon, in the time of the Ciusades, the 
mannikin has become in time the foremost citizcyi of the 
capital, as he is unquestioyably the oldest. He is a ICnight 
of the Legion d’Honneur, a free Burgher of the city of Brus- 
sels, and I know not ^low jjiany other titles and dignitie*s have 
been bestowed upon him since the days of Louis XV. 

Every year, at the beginning of the Fete, National— the Na- 
tional Festival — , he is taken down from his shell-shaped niche; 
his little knees arc wiped dry, and an elegant suit of mediaeval 
cut is brought for him, knee breeches, tail-coat, buckled shoes, 
silk stockings, an^ cocked hat, all gorgeous with colour and 
rich in gold and silver lace. * 

For three days he is the* central figure of the Belgian 
saturnalia, and mherever, the mannikin goes tlie reyels run 
highest, in mirth and wild frolic and fun ; and many a new 
married couple can claim him as their go-between. There is 
also a religious element about the festival, and I am not sure 
that the shameless little mannikin cannot claim a Cardinal's 
hat ; but I fear tlie little Eastern heathen is too strong for the 
Church, and his rollicking humour would endanger the purity 
and solemnity of the faith, wer^ not this Catholic country, 
where religion and merry-making are never far apart. 

The story of how he came by hts Court dress is a curious 
one : When the armies of Louis 3CV., ^ le roi soleil,’ overran 
Belgium, and invested^ tl;e capital, the Frejich soldiers in a 
frolic mood stole the little mannikin, little recking of the 
enormity oC their offence. Conquest the broad-faced Belgians 
could^endure, but the loss of th<5ii’ oldest inhabitant, never ; 
and a general massacre of the French was •decided on. 
But, tidings of this reaching the King of Hie French, he 
caused a proclamation to be made for the recovery of the 
dusky watc^r baby, and when he had been found, loaded him 
with decorations, uniforms, and citizenships. Here I am warned 
by a pious Belgian lady that I run great risk of c'^ndemna- 
tion by speaking of this little black statue as a ‘heathen ' and 
a ‘ water baby. ' She reminds me that d^Vout tradition re- 
gards him as a Holy Babe, and even poinfs to Jerusalem 
as his ^ birjth- place. [This is worse than all. Fancy a Holy 
Babe made free citi^.en of Brussels, and Chevalier de la Legion 
d'Honneur, not to mention his moist* proclivities. As far 
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as one can judge, the little statue is really Roman, belonging, 
perhaps, to the times of the later Caesars. 

From this water baby’s grotto we returned to the Grande 
Place, and thence, by carriage to the famous gallery of Antoine 
Wiertz, in one of the fresh green suburbs of this dainty city. 
It was about half-past seven, when we got there, and ordinarily 
tl^e gallery is not opened till half-past nine. But a few minutes 
of honey-tongued persuasion, tliat Peithos which the Greek 
sage declares to be the end of oratory, and the door beneath 
the vine-clad porch was opened to us. In the great hall, where 
Wiertz's gigantic pictures are hung, a grey-haired old man, 
with felt slippers on his feet and a^^ clot|i tied round his head, 
was sprinkling sawdust and sweeping clean the tiled floor, in 
peaceful oblivion of the depicted terrors on the walls. Every 
now and then he hummed to himself some snatch of Flemish 
song, while the demons and writh/ng Titans scowled down on 
his grey innocent head. 

Chamber of Terrors ! Ye whose nerves^ are not of iron ; 
whose bed curtains harbour nightly hobgoblins and nameless 
things with glittering eyes and horrid squirming bodies ; who 
cannot enter a long disused chamber, or r^ome antique cell 
with shuddering knowledge of the wild things of darkness 
that lurk therein, come not here ! Tempt not the redoubtable 
horrors of the galleric Wiertz. Over the door should be 
written Dante’s gloomy words : — 

Per me si va nella civ'k dolente ; 

Per me si va nel eterno dolore 

Per me si va tra le perd^te gente — 

Right opposite the door is a great picture of the fight between 
Greeks and Trojans for the body of Patroclus ; Titan figures, 
full of wild hate and cunning and wrath ; splashes of blo6d 
on dead limbs ; .treacherous blows ready to fall ; murderous 
maces ready to crackle and crash through maddened brains. 
On the right a picture full of more than tragedy,* the Saviour 
of the world, standing mournful, with shaded eyes, in the 
midst of a vision of wild fanaticism and crime committed in 
His name ancKhc name of Hi.s religion. Then, as a note of 
contrast, a soft-coated watch dog, peacefully resting in his 
kennel, a picture full of ingenious deception rather than true 
art. 

On thortright end wall, again, a war of Titans, huge figures 
of superhuman fierceness, and hate and pain ; and under- 
neath, as a foil ‘for these dark Horrors, a Flemish maiden, 
peering through a window at her passing lover ; two damsels 
nill of the self-conscious mystery of opening womanhood, 
whispering all-important nothings in each other’s eafs, and 
last of all, a picture of Mme. Wieitz, the artist’s mother. 
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a *quaint old dame, with a mob cap, quilted petticoat, and 
shawl, who peers over her spectacle at a stocking she is 
knitting ; placidly unconscious ofjier wild son's terrible dream?*, 
and owning far more kinship with the olll sweeper in felt shoes 
than with the wild Titans and demons that deck the walls. 

Still moving to the right^ one comes again to one of those 
terrible pictures -that Antoine# Wiertz loved to draw. It is 
called One of the Great Ones of the Earth, and the vast canvas 
stretches up from floor to ceiling. A great naked giant, the 
typa of the Great Ones of the Earth, full of wild, nalneless 
savagery devours the pigmy armies of the earth, types of the 
^unprivileged, the ‘ lowhr orders,' the common people, *so re- 
morselessly ground uncier fobt. Between his great teeth, wild 
and blood-thirsty, strong as iron bars, are fragments of human 
limbs and torn pieces of flesh and sinews. In one hand, 
clutched tiglit with wild fprocit}^, the nails like some great 
tiger's claws, all red with blood, wtithc.s, with wild fruitless 
agony, a man .still living, one of the unprivileged poor, 
struggling against the Great One, as some wretch* in time of 
plague, too soon buried, might struggle and tear at the coffin 
lid. % 

A little to the right is a charming little scene of*Flemish 
life, full of quaint .simplicit}^ and gentleness, that recalls to us 
curiously the roses and cream of the market-place, which find 
their reflections in the cheeks and throats of the pretty peasant 
girls. 

Then, again, another horror in this terrible gallery, where one 
frightful sight succeeds anotlier as in the- circles of Dante's 
Hell. This time it is an execution, one'^of the sanguinary 
tragedies of the guillotine; looked* at not from the point of 
Vtew of some outsider, nor even th5t of* the chaplain, or the 
official of the jail, nor even from the point of view of the 
executioner himself. No, ^Antoine Wiertz's execution is seen 
through th*b eyes, of the already dissevered head, after the 
keen knife ha's fafh'n, and as •the wildly suffering head, still 
keenly conscious, and throbbing with blood in qvery severed 
artery, is tossed fiom the mutilated trunl^ to the liorrible 
basket of death. Red, red, red over the whole picture. 
Terrible momentary vision.s that flash through the still palpi- 
tating braifi ; quiet scenes of childhood, .seen now through a 
scarlet mist ; then a ghastly picture of murder, a suoWen reve- 
latiqn of crime ; then the last dark tragedy of venge^ce ; then 
swift darkness, a sudden •flash of quiet lighl^ and the suffering 
soul is free from the tortured body. • 

Beside this is the most famous picture in the gallery : A 
Scend.frbm Hell, -Napoleon .the Great, in his grey cloak and 
cocked hat, moving daik and gloomy- as in life, amid' the 
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yellow flames tliat lap and twine around his limbs. Then 
aiouiid him a crowd of his victims : bereaved women, widows, 
childless sad motlieis, parted lovers, whose bridegrooms were 
torn away . to make food for the Corsican's cannon. They 
crowd around him, full of wild, impotent fury of revenge, 
shrieking aloud their imprecations on his head, and holding up 
red, ghastly fragments of his giorious victories. Among them, 
cold and unmoved, stands Napoleon in his satanic beauty, dark 
and gloomy, and relentless as Tisiphonc hersejf. 

Mofe Titans, the devils striving with the angels for the* lost 
paradise, a horrid rout of wiki* tossing forms hurled down 
through space. 1 

Then three pictures cunningly conirlvcd to surprise the 
spectator, as if some added horror were needed in this terrible 
place. They are hidden each in a little side chamber, to be 
seen only through a tiny opening like a key-hole, so that one 
seems to peer through a crevice at the pictures gifted with the 
high relief and perspective of life 

The first is a premature burial — a wild face peering from 
under a coffin lid, hid away in a vault in the hurry of cholera 
panic. The other is a maniac woman, supping off the limbs 
of her little child. The third, conceived in quite a different 
sense. La lisense de Romans — the novel-reader — a nude woman, 
full of sensuous beauty, with fair supple skin, lying on a couch, 
and drawing delight, full of suggestions of sensuality from the 
poisoned pages of impure novels. 13eIow, hardly seen at first, 
a sly, hideous, fiend, pusliing towards her new fuel for the 
feeding of passionate fancies. 

And so farewell to the Chamber of Horrors ; out once more 
in the fresh sjjring air, fuli of the scent of lilacs and laburnums 
and hawthorns; and the nig'ntmares wither and melt away. 

'IL — Nevski Prospect. 

Shall I say that Nevski Prospect is the .O.^ford "Street, the 
Ring the Unten den Lindcil of St. Petersburg? And. yet, 
perhaps, better say it is simply Nevski Prospect. For the 
great street of ^.he Tsar’s northern capital has a character of 
its own, a genius, if streets can be said to have genius, quite 
peculiar and apart, and having as little in comn^on with the 
chestnut-shaded avenue of Vienna, or the Kaiser great, highway, 
lined witly^imc trees, and faintly scented with cigars and Lim- 
burger cheese, as with our own great causeway from Holborn 
to Hyde Park. 

I think the fir^t thing that strikes you as you walk down 
Nevski, from the western end beside the Winter Palace, the 
Hermitage, and the cluster of Imperial buildings there, fc that 
something is missing from Nevski, or that something which 
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onVinally belonged to the complete design, has been taken 
away, and has left an empty place behind it. 

The curious thing is, I have never quite been able to satisfy 
myself what the missing word in Nevski*is. Perhaps one looks 
for the trees, and feels the lack of them, perhaps it is that the 
extreme width of Nevski, wide enough to allow a double line , 
of tramvvays, or double cariiage way, and immensely broad 
footpaths, besides a wide empty space in the centre, dwarls the 
buildings on each side, palaces, though many of them are, and 
mak^s them look as if their crowns had been shorn off# . 

Be it the lack of trees, or the dwarfed palaces — or, perhaps, 
it is the lack of black silk hats — , I am rather inclined to. think 
tnis has something to db wifti it after all. 

And once you turn your attention to the question of hats, 
it becomes quite evident that they have a gi'eat dcrd to do with 
Nevskies special character. Far and away the most character- 
istic and representative hat in St. rctorsburg, without any 
doubt or cavil, is tiie hat of the Isvosschik^ or hacknc}' coach- 
man. Coach is ha^-dly the word, however. I could jiever quite 
make up my mind whether# to consider the hircablc convey- 
ances of St. Petqjj^bnrg exaggerated goat-cairiagcs, or micros- 
copic phaetons. At any rate, they aie harnessed to* shaggy 
ponies, and the driver, who is also shaggy, though his hair 
has been cropped round a bowl, at the back, the driver is 
dressed in a blue dressing-gown, and top boots. 

In polite circles in St. Petersburg, it is considered of first 
importance that the coachman should be a personage of weight; 
anrf as the weight of an approximately spherical body — 
fashionable coachmen in St. Petersburg have appioximately 
spherical bodies — varies as the circumference, to keep a really 
sti lish coachman in St. Petersburg^mcans a serious outlay in 
crimson waist bands, top boots, blue dresshig-gowns, and crimson 
sashes. That might ha:ve Contented most people, but the master 
touch is the hat, ajow beaver, with curly brim, and long brown 
hair, such a hat cfs Mr. Pickwick used to wear. This is what 
the Nevski driver thinks a suitable crown to his most pictur- 
esque attire. * 

Next in conspicuousness, though not to* be compared to 
the Isvosschiks in real native originality, in the way of head 
covering, certainly come the helmets of the Guards. The 
Horse &iards, the oldest cavalry regiments in Russia, are 
splendid in their golden helmets, with two-headed ca^es poised 
on the crest ; and the Cavalier Guaid, wilii their silver helms, 
also brOoded over by the two-headed king of tyrds, because two 
heads, I suppose, are better than one, and the heads of Guards- 
men ace ftot supposjfid to count. 

But' in the direction of picturesquegess, the three-cornered 
cocked hats of the Jurisprudents cannot certainly be left out. 
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When I first encountered these gold-Iated tricornes, surmount- 
ing much-galooned greatcoats, with a shining, shaven face 
between, I thought the wearers were gentlemen-ushers. or exe- 
cutioners, or something of that sort ; but at last I was informed 
that they were simply law-students, and a vision at once arose 
of the sacred gardens of the temple ablaze with gold-laced 
cocked-hats ; or the new law-courts invaded by the gentle- 
men in galooned overcoats ; and yet why should not lawyers 
wear this head-gear ? Many of them have three corners to 
their beads already, or perhaps more. 

Then the hats of the Russian Popes must not be forgotten. 
In Russia, .as if to cheapen the schismatical westera pontiff, 
every priest is a Pope, just as in England every voter is a king 
constructively ; and in Russia, moreover, every priest must be 
married ; must, in fact, file a wedding certificate before he can 
take over a cure ; moreover, as if to prevent too much of a 
good thing, no Russian priest may marry twice. This is said 
to be the reason priest’s wives live so long in Russia, because 
they are so well taken care of. 

But we were talking about hats. . The Russian Popes wear hats 
rather like the Isvosschiks and Mr. Pickwi^;k, but a storey 
higher, as though to show that the ecclesiastical is above the 
temporal driver. 

When the priest’s wife dies, as sometimes happens in spite of 
all precautions, he generally becomes a monk, as a necessary 
step to higher promotion in the church. Then, to signalise the 
change, the brim is clipped of its beaver. 

One cannot talk of hats in Russia without speaking of*the 
military head-gear, '^aud the unvCorlhy covering to the crowns 
of that august body, the Chinovniks. What is a Chinovnik, you 
ask? Well, perhaps, the safest answer is, that every one who 
is not something elsd is a Chinovnik Peasants, for instance, 
are peasants ; therefore they are not Chinovniks. The same 
applies to merchants, and soldiers ; but everyone else, pretty 
nearly, is ; so everyone else wears the badge of his particular 
In a narrow coloured line round his cap. The caps aic 
round, low-peaked affairs, wider at the top than at the bottom — 
inverted truncated* cones, I think, is the scientific term ; but 
the Important thing is the coloured line. 

Railway people, for instance, — of course, everyor.e will see 
that railway people, not being anything else, are Chin'ovnihs — , 
railway g€ople wear a narrow line of raspberry colour. Cus- 
toms* people, the inquisitive persons v/ho dig among your lug- 
gage at frontier stations, and tlien make chalk hieroglyphics 
on the top of your trunk, are distinguished by a green line. 
Telegraph people wear a yellow line, and. so on. Sornc day 
I am going to make a research into the influence of colour upon 
character, with special reference to the Russian Chinovniks. 

Then come the fair sex ; they ou^lit really to have come 
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first ; they mostly do j but then the Isvosschiks’ hat was simply 
irresistible. The ladies, of course, wear pretty much the same 
kind of bonnets as elsewhere ; they have, however, the pret- 
tiest little fur caps in winter ; but that, is a question we wont 
go into at present. • 

But as for the peasants, Marfutka and Taraska, as Lyef Tols- 
toi calls them, in that letter of his where he wishes to teach 
them all that he knows himself f Marfutka wears the neatest of 
coloured kerchiefs, — perhaps “ satin snoods ” would be the right 
word, if they were satin. But they are far outshone t)y the 
nurses# I am informed tijat the proper description of a 
fashionable Pctersburgh nurse’s attire is a combinatipn of 
Kokoshnik and scarafaq. A.,kokoshnik is a silk cap combined 
with a coronet, a kind of inverted crescent, with tlie points 
coming downwards, and heavily sprinkled with imitation pearls, 
A searafan — well it is dangerous for a mere male person to 
try to describe a searafan. However, here goes : It is a kind 
of extensive fore and aft pinafore, with braces, and heavily 
caparisoned with gfold and silver tinsel ; then it is worn with 
baggy shirt sleeves. Wlto would not be a Russian baby, to be 
able to contejnplate so much magnificence ? 

After tliis, theTypical costume of Russian peasant women in 
old days, the sheep-skin cap of the common Mujik falls rather 
flat. But the Mujik is rendered picturesque by a sheep-skin 
greatcoat, with the fleshy side out and the woolly side in, and 
weathered into a maze of colours that only a Dutch painter 
could do justice to. 

Last, among remarkable hat wearers of Nevski, come the 
Tartars from Kazan ; they akso wear caps^)f sheep-skin, as do 
the Mujiks ; but when you have said caps of sheep-skin, you 
l^pve exhausted the resemblance. ^ 'Phe two sheep-skin caps, 
the Tartar’s and the Mujik's, are worlds apart ; they express 
outwardly an infinity pf race-difference, and race-genius ; the 
contrast between the lazy, melanclioly, mystical Russian, and 
the sly, sharp, ctafty Tartar, once the conqueror, now the 
pedlar, to his former victims. * 

• C. J. 
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Bimetaiism.^By Henry Dunning Macleod. M.A. London: 
Longtnans, Green & Co., and N’ew York, 1894. 

I T is hardly in the nature of things that it should be possible, 
at this date, to bring forward much that is essentially 
new in the way of argument for or against the practicability of 
a bimecal?ic system of currency, a system of currency, that is to 
say, under which gold and silver shall be coined into legal 
tender' money, without limit and a fixed legal ratio be main^. 
tained between them. ^ 

On the one hand,^the question is not a new one, as the atti- 
tude of some modern bimetallists might lead one to suppose, but 
has many times been cxhiustively discussed and autliorita- 
lively decided in the past, and, on the otlicr hand, the answer 
to it depends upon the right application of princi[)lcs which are 
the same at all times and places and under all circumstances. 
Moreover, the question has been repeatedly put to the test of 
practice, and with one unvarying result. Attempts have 

been made, at various times and places, and under different 
conditions, to maintain a bimetallic system of currency, and, 
wherever and whenever they have been made, tliey have 
hopelessly broken clown 

How comes it, then, it may be asked, that, in these latter 
days, not only has the question been re-opened, but a large 
number of highly educated men, among whom not a few re- 
puted experts in economic science arc included, vehemently 
maintain both that bimetahism is practicable and tliat it ought 
to be generally adoptccl ? Miich for the same reason, it may bti 
suspected, that, in times of grave public calamity, men, otherwise 
calm and clear-sighted, arc apt to lose their licads and allow their 
feelings to obscure tlieir vision and get the b*etter of their 
reason ; much, it is to be feared, for the same reason, that men 
suffering from a chronic and troublesome disease, which resists 
ordinary treatment arc prone to run after quack remedies aud 
to accept implicitly theories which, under other ciicumstances, 
they would readily have seen to be fallacious. 

For the last twenty years the industiial and Commercial 
world lias ^een troubled by a distressing and debilitating 
disease, inQhe shipe* of a depression of prices, which threatens 
to become, if it may not with justice 'already be pronounced, 
chronic. As to the causes of this disease great ignorance and 
misunderstanding prevail. It is most popularly attributed, 
nol without a certain measure of plausibility, to a scarcily of 
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'gold ; and the bimetallists, accepting this theory, would have us 
believe that. all that is necessary to cure it, is that the leading 
countries of the world should open the way for an increase in 
the stock of money, by undertaking to coin silver to an unlimit- 
ed extent, declaring it legal tender at some fixed ratio to gold. 

But it is not true that the sole, or chief, cause of the present 
depression of price's is a scarcity <of gold ; and, if it were true, it 
would be no more possible to restore health to industry and 
commerce in tlie way proposed, than it would be to cure the 
evils*of a fresh water-famine by letting the sea into our resetvoirsw 
The fall in prices that has taken place, and tlie consequent 
depression of trade, are due a combination of causes, ahiong 
which scarcity of gold^ for the uses of trade holds, il any, a 
comparatively insignificant place. 

In the first place, it should be remembered, but is generally 
forgotten, that the present low prices, instead of being abnor- 
mal, represent, to a large extent, a return from an abnormal 
to a normal conditipn of things. They are, in a great measure, 
a re-action from a period of extraordinarily high prices due to 
causes which were, in their nature, temporary, while, co-inci- 
dently with tlus^H^-action, there has been a great actual cheap- 
ening of many commodities, including some of the* prime 
necessaries of life, owing, in some cases, to improved methods 
of production, wliich the previous high prices did much to 
stimulate, and in other cases to the opening up of new coun- 
tries, where the conditions of production are more favourable, 
or again to the effect of improved communications, though this 
latter cause, in itself, except so fiir as it has^ contributed to the 
opening up of new countries, has operated rather to level down 
prices where they were high, and level 4hem up where they were 
low, than to lower them all round, * • 

I have said that the le^tc high prices wgre abnormal and 
largely due^ to causes that were, in their nature, temporary. 
Those causes were, •first, tlie great gold discoveries of California 
and .Australia, which gave an enor^nous stimulus to prices, less 
because they resulted in an increment of so much to the world’s 
previous stock of the precious metal, than b«ccwjse the liicre- 
ment came in a way which resulted in its being added, for the 
time being, Jto the quantity of money in actual circulation • 
secondly, the fact that these great gold discoveries coincided 
nearly with a period duritig which, owing^ to the i^ent dis- 
covery of the application p{ steam to machinery, especially to 
locomotive machinery, the civilized world #as investing eniov- 
mbus quantities of capital in covering its siifface with a n^et- 
Wofk qf railways, ancj in converting its mercantile marine from 
a fleet ’of sailing ships into one of steamers^ a process which, 
by throwing vast quantities of money into what may be called 
VOL. xcix.] ’ 20 
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tlie lower levels of the circulation, into the hands, i e., dC the 
labouring and artisan classes, also gave an enormous stimulus 
to prices. 

JBut the. extraordinary stimulus from these causes has, in 
recent times, ceased. Gold, indeed, continues to be won from 
the soil, and, after a period of diihinishing production, is latter- 
ly being won in increasing q^aantities ; but*the production is 
no longer advancing by leaps and bounds, and, owing to a 
change in the conditions under which the metal is found, the 
enterprise has passed largely from the hands of the working 
miner into those of tlie capitalist. New railways continue 
to b6 built ; but, as far as Europe is concerned, the anni^l 
additions to the mileage are relatfveiy rfmall, while, as to steam 
freight, the supply has touched, if it has not passed, the limits 
of demand. 

What, however, is more important, the secondary conse- 
quences of the recent vast investments in these enterprises are 
in full operation. ^ 

The special potency of such investments in raising prices 
in the first instance is due to the fact that, while they throw 
great o^uan titles of money, much of whicb‘pi^viously formed 
part oi the world's unemployed stock, and more of which 
would otherwise, sooner or later, have become part of that 
stock, into the hands of the labouring classes in the shape 
of wages, the greater part of which is at once expended in tlie 
purchase of the neces'^aries and some of the luxuries of life, 
they do not at once add to production, but rather the contrary. 
Nevertheless the works in whiejh this capital is sunk, are des- 
tined, at a somewhat later date, to become most powerful in- 
struments for increasing and economising production and equal- 
ising prices, while, a,t the* same time, a large portion of fne 
money distributed^ as wages in the course of their construction 
also comes gradually to be employed in directly increasing 
production to meet the new demand. While, in short, the first 
.effect of these investments tis a disproportionate increase of 
demand, especially lor the necessaries of life, their subsequent 
effect is a disp,roportionate increase of supply, especially of 
those necessaries. 

This secondary effect, in the case of railways and steamers, 
has: , long since come into play, and is only nowf reaching its 
maximum, when the first effect has subsided. 

A fe^figures will do more than any number of words to give 
an idea of the magnitude of the twcf-fold revolution implied in 
the extraordin«n*y development of the worlds railways and 
mercantile marine, which marked the tlu'rd-quarter of the pre- 
sept century* During the period between 1850 and 5883— a 
little less than a generation — the railway mileage of the world 
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was increased from 24,500 to 280,000 miles, of which more 
than 132,000 miles were in Europe, or nearly twelve-fold ; and 
the capital expended in the construction of these railways, is 
estimated by competent authority at no less a sum tftan five 
thousand millions sterling ! Dining the same time the world’s 
steam-tonnage was increased from 392,000 to 7,330,000 tons, 
and its sailing tonnage from 6,513,^00 tons to over 14,000,000 
tons, the increase being estimated to have involved -an expen- 
diture of between 200 and 300 millions sterling ; while upwards 
of eighty millions sterling are estimated to have been spent, up 
to 1883, upon telegraph lines, land and sub-marine. 

TAese figures, however, | convey but an inadequate idea of 
the increase in the world’s carrying power effected by the 
works in question. Mulhall estimates the w\;ight of goods 
actually carried by the shipping existing in 1850 at 25 million 
tonsy and that similarly c irricd in 1S83 at 152 million tons, 
while, during tlic same period, the weight carried by rail- 
ways increased from 97 million to 1,080 million tons. 
an illustration of the effect of the»se investments in cheapening 
the cost of cnrr Lmof|i ties. it may be added tliat, between the 
two dates mentioned the average cost of cariiagc by land was 
reduced from £3 to lOi*. per ton per 100 miles. 

Let the reader only consider for a moment what was likely 
to be the effect on prices of the pouring of this enormous sum 
of between five thousand and six thousand millions, in the 
course of so short a time, into the circulation, and much 
of it into what I have described as the lower levels of the 
circulation, where it would immecHately opcicftc to increase 
the demand for the more necessary commodities ; and then, 
agaip,^ let him consider for a moment* the effect, in stimulat- 
ing and cheapening the production of the?c and other com- 
modities. which tlie above tremendous addition the carrying 
power of the world implies, and he will not, I think, feel it 
necessary to go muct^ further afield to. find an adequate 
explanation either of the great rise ol* prices of the middle, or 
of the great fall of prices of the last quarter, of the century. 

One of the chief causes, if not the chief of all the ^causes, of 
the falling prices of recent years, is the enormous stimulus that 
has been given *to the production of cheap wheat in America, 
.partly in consequence of the oppotunities afforded by improved 
communications for emigration and settlement,- and par'J^y in 
consequence of the facilities created by railway^ and steamers 
for the conveyance of the produce to European markets. 

I have remarked that the effect of the great Californian anci, 
Australian gold discoveries, in raising prices, was due less to 
the mere addition caused by them to the previously exbtirig 
stock of the precious metals^ than to the fact that the manner 
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in which the increase was brought about, caused* it to take the 
form’ of a large addition to the active monetary circulation of 
tlie world. . * 

\ It is a fact which the bimetallists, among others, overlook, 
that, while the effect on prices of a relative increase or decrease 
of the money of all kinds in active circulation is immediate 
and proportionate, the effect of an increase or decrease in the 
quantity of the mere metallic money in circulation is not neces- 
sarily either immediate or proportionate, and the effect of a 
relative increase or decrease ‘•of the total stock of the precious 
,metals. coined and uncoined, may be great, or insignificant, or 
even nil, according to circumstdneest ^ 

Let me take a hypothetical example, by way of illustration. 
The difference in the effect that would be produced upon 
t^rices by tiie sudden addition of a quantity of— say — twenty mil- 
lions sterling to the gold in the IJnited Kingdom, distributed 
among a certain number of millions of the poorer classes of 
the population — the classes, that is to Say, whose standard of 
living, owing to tiie narrowness of their ordinary incomes, is 
below the average, and, in a vast numjj.^r cases, below the 
standard necessary for a healthy existence — and that which 
w.ould be produced by a sudden addition of the same sum divided 
among a few hundreds of the wealthiest men in the kingdom, 
would be enormous. In the one case, the whole, or nearly 
the whole, of tlie increment would pass immediately into 
active circulation and cause a corresponding addition to the 
demand for the necessaries of life, and a more than correspond- 
ing rise in the'prices, first, V)f those necessaries, and afterwards, 
indirectly, of most cgmmodities. In the other case, the acces- 
sion of gold woujd make little or no difference in the expen- 
diture of the nation, and the greater part of it would pass 
into its unernployed stock of 'the* metal, though, if circum- 
stances were favourable, it would, no doub.t, lead presently to 
a certain increase of investments, the efi’ect of which on prices 
would depend upon their character. 

/ For tfiq, assumption on which the belief that the existing 
bw prices are due to a scarcity of gold is apparently based, 
that prices vary directly, and in some constant ratib, 
with the quantity of the world’s stock of go^d, there' is not 
the ^allcst foundation. So far from this being the case, the 
total^ quantity of money in actual circulation, on which, no 
dout)l> prices do depend, and which includes not only State 
^nd bank notes, but all the various forms of ' transfei^able 
biedit, as well as metallic money, bears no constant ratio to the 
fhetallic money included in it ; the metallic money* ih active 
drciilatJon^ a^ain,. bears no constant ratio to the total exist- 
ing stock of metallic mbney, and the total existing stock of 
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metalUc money, In its turn, bears no constant ratio to the total 
stock of the .metals of which it is composed. So far, more- 
over, from. there being any signs of scarcity of gold for cur- 
rency purposes, the difficulty of the hour appears to be to find 
uses for a large and incieasing portion of what there is, vast 
quantities being stored up in banks all over the world, which 
cannot find solid customers for it, even at rates of discount 
which may fairly be tailed nominal 

From one point of view, indeed, the bimetallists would seem' 
to confound cause with effect. The existing stock gold 
would be ample, if trade were much more active than it is ; for, 
with increased activity of trade, ‘there would be a correspond- 
ing expansion of credit; and, thSre is a contraction of fhe 
quantity of gold money ii! actu*al circulation, the fact is, in a 
large measure, a consequence of falling pricqs, vyhich render 
trade unprofitable, and not the cause of low prices. 

A rising range of prices, I take it, where it does not arise 
from diminished production, implies that demand is increasing 
faster than supply ; jnd an increasing demand implies, not 
necessarily an increasing stock ©f the precious metals ; not 
necessarily an increasing quantity of metallic money ; not 
necessarily even^rfftcreasing quantity of metallic money in cir- 
culation, though the latter condition would generally be asso- 
ciated with rising prices, but an increasing quantity of money 
of all kinds in circulation ; and this, at bottom, implies an 
increase of incomes, and especially a relative increase of the 
smaller incomes. 

A falling range of prices, on the otlier hand, means gene- 
rally that supply is increasing fastpr than depiand ; and this 
implies, not necessarily a relatively diminishing stock of the 
precious metals, or a relatively diminishing quantity of metallic 
money, or even a relatively diminisliing quantity of metallic 
money in actual circulation, byt a relatively dirr^inishing quan- 
tity of money of all kinds in circulation. 

To some of the causes of a diminution in the quantity of 
money in circulation, on the one hand, and of increase of 
production, on the other, I have already referred.. An ex- 
haustive examination of all the causes capable of. operating ia 
either direction would carry me far beyond the limits of a 
Review article, I may add, however, that both rising and 
falling prices ^end automatically to work out their own 
“ limitation, the former owing to their effect in stimulatingr pro- 
duction and restricting consumption, and the fatter o\^ig to 
their effect in checking production and stimulating consumption. 

. If the cause, or, at all events, the chief cause, of* the existing 
depression of prices is ^ not to be found in the inadequacy of 
the stock ‘of metallic money for curret¥:y purposes under the 
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present system^ owing to a scarcity of gold, it follows tha|: the 
main argument of the bimetallists in favour of a double stand- 
ard is based on a wrong interpretation of the facts. The de- 
pression of prices, lipwever, is real enough, and the evils result- 
ing from' it are undeniable. If, therefore, it could be shown, not 
merely that the maintenance of a bimetallic system is practi- 
cable, but that its adoption would cure these evils without 
causing worse in their placef their case w6uld nevertheless be 
established. But, assuming, for the sake of argument, that 
the^ maintenance of a double standard is practicable, is there 
any good reason for thinking that it would restore prosperity 
to trade ? 

Let us see what, as Mr. D.unning Macleod, in the work 
whose title heads this article, remind^ us, was said on this sub- 
ject by Mr, lienies, then Master of the English Mint, on 
the occasion of a motion made in the House of Commons, in 
1830, by Mr. Attwood, to re-cstoblisli the double standard, the 
value of silver at that time having fallen something less than 
five per cent., as compared with that on>,the basis of which it 
had bedn rated, in j8i 6, in relation to gold. 

“ Mr. Attwoofl/* says the \vr"iter, made an immensely long 
specfh, abounding with historical inacofTidcfes and miscon- 
ceptions, containing nevertheless a certain modicum of truth, 
lie fully admitted the Law of Gresham, that people always pay 
their debts in the clieapcst medium ; and he slated that it was 
the express purpose of his motion to allow persons, who had 
Contracted their debts in gold, to pay them in silver, which had 
diminished 5 per cent, in value. He moved that the coinage 
should be restored to its ,old position in 1797. That it was 
expedient to repeal so much of the Act 56, Geo. Ill, c. 68, as 
declared gold coins to* be the only legal tender in payment of 
all sums beyond tl>e amount of 40s., and to establish gold' and 
silver, coins of the realm, coined jn the relative proportion of 
15 ,*3®^? 2._lbs. weight of sterling silver ’to lib. of sterling gold, as 
legal tender for at! money engagement^, ^ as' directed and or- 
dered by the proclamatioir of the 4th Geo. I. 

“ Mr. Berries, the Master of the Mint, in the course of his 
reply, said * that he would not detain the House with details 
upon a part of the question which did not call for them, but 
it woilld be sufficient to observe that it was perfectly well 
known that the proportion in which these tvv6 metals inter- 
chao^d then in the market of the world, was essentially differ- 
ent wont the proportion of 1798. In fact the Honorable gen- 
tlerhan had adrRitted this : nay, the Honorable gentleman had 
gphe further® and told them that the difference was 5 per cent. 
Tbi$ Was not quite correct; the difference was. not quite s6 
grcsCt ; but take it to •be as the Honorable gentleman had 
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st;%ted it, and to what result did it lead them ? Why, the 
Honorable gentleman, ingenious as he was— practical' as he 
boasted himself to be-*had gravely and seriously recommend- 
ed that the Legislature should make gold and silver equally 
a legal tender at the old mint prices, although ih the very 
same breath he acknowledged that these metals differed in 
value from these, prices as much as 5 per cent. He would 
venture to say that such a proposal had never before been seriously 
fnade. The Honorable gentleman had, with great pains and 
minuteness, traced the history of our currency, and/had told 
them how our ancestors had» been obliged from time to time 
to adjust the value of these two metals, in order to keep ^them 
t/oth legal tenders, ii^deed, this was the whole object of Sir 
Isaac Newton’s tables ; but the Honorable gentleman derided 
the wisdom of Sir Isaac Newton, and, in defiance of all these 
facts of which by his speech he had proved himself to be cog- 
nisant, not ignorant, he hafl said — ‘ Let the two metals be a 
common tender, ancl let the debtor pay in winch he pleases 
• . . Suppose the resolution of the Honorable gentle- 

man to be agreed to, what ,would be the inevitable result ? 
Why it wQuI^bfi proclaimed to-morrow from one end of the 
country to the oilier — he need not specify how — that this 
House had come to a Resolution the effect of which might 
shortly be stated thus — namely, that every man who had 
claims payable on demand, every man who licld notes of small 
or great value, every man who had debts outstanding, would, 
jf he secured the amount of what was due to him before the 
Resolution passed into law, get the whole of his money ; 
whereas, if he delayed beyond that period, he would get only 
£g^ for every I CX), It was terrible to reflect upon the con- 
s^uences which must follow, V^liat would become of the 
Bank of England— what would become of every banking-house 
in the kingdom — what would become of all* the debtors who 
were liable to pay upon demand all that tliey owed ? Would 
not all transactions* commerce be suspended, and the whole 
country present one continued scene of confusion, consterna- 
tion and ruin, when the House of Commons proclaimed to all 
who had debts due to them, that if tliey did*ndt collect them 
bn. the instant, they would assuredly be losers to the amount 
of 5 per cepj:. ? ’ 

Mr. Hesries was supported by Mr. Huskisson and Sir Robert 
Peel ; and, it need hardly be said, the motion was k^£gatived 
without a division. . ' 

Now/ if his arguments are sound, and I am unable to see 
any flaw in them, , the conclusion inevitably follows, that the 
.first result of the ^option of bimetallism, or rather of the 
knowieclge, or qven of a firm belief, that bimetdllism was about 
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to be adopted, instead of being to raise prices and revive trade? 
Virould be to produce a monetary cataclysm, attended by gene- 
ral bankruptcy and a total destruction of credit ; and be it 
noted that this cataclysm would be so much the more com- 
plete and disastrous now, than it would have been in 1830, 
that the value of silver, instead of having fallen only 5 per 
cent, below the value on which the Mint ratio was based, has 
fallen more than 50 per cent. Helow that value. 

If it be said that such a disaster might be averted by the 
enactment of a moratorium, I reply, that even if it might be 
mitigated by such a device, which is extremely doubtfuf, the 
shock to public confidence would be so great as to paralyse 
credit and inflict a blow on tc^de (»'om vvliich, even if tMe 
attempt to maintain the double standard were attended with 
success, it would he long before it recovered. 

The bimetallists, indeed, tell us that, inasmuch as the silver 
in which debtors would be entitled to discharge their debts 
under the double standard, would buy as much as the gold of 
which it was declared the equivalent, it would be imnriaterial to 
creditois whether they were pa.id in the one metal or in the 
other, and that therefore no such panic which Mr. 

Herries* predicted, would take place. This, however, is to 
assume, not only that the double standard could and would be 
maintained, or, in other words, to assume the whole case for 
bimetallism, but also that, because there would be no ground 
for panic, therefore there would be iio panic, or, in other words, 
that (Creditors would have perfect faith in the double standard 
being maintained. The bimetallists apparently forget that, as 
far as the result Ts concerned; it does not matter one straw 
whether the grounds for panic are real or illusory, as long as 
those concerned are cpnviiured that they are real ; but that, ..in 
that case, the panic will take place equally whether the grounds 
are real or not, ’*Now, whether the bimetallists are right, or 
Vvhether they are wrong, in their lc>elief that the double stan- 
dard would be maintained, it is certain that this belief is not 
shared by the great majority of bankers and other creditors; 
and, as it is 'equally certain that creditors would act on their 
belief, or non-belief, the panic would ensue, together with all 
its disastrous consequences, whether the grounds for it were real 
or not. ^ > 

But it does not follow, as the bimetallists argue, that, because 
the silv^ with which debtors would be able to discharge theiir 
debts would be eqwal in purchasing p^vver to its legal equivalent 
in gold under .the double standard, therefore it would be im- 
material to creditors whether they secured prompt payment 
in gold,- or waited and were compelled to , accept payment in 
silver. For, if the silver would buy as much as the corr^ 
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tsponding quantity of gold at the new ratio, that could only be 
because, while the silver would buy more, the gold would buy less, 
than before. In other words, as fast as silver came to be coined 
under the new ratio, th? unit of value would represent a 
diminishing quantity of purchasing power as comf>ared with 
that which it represented before the change of ratio. 

The question what would be the conditions that would deter- 
mine the limit of this degradatioh of the unit of value in the 
case of silver being admitted freely, without restriction as to 
quantity, into a previously monometallic gold currency,, at a 
ratio "higher than that corresponding to its market value as 
bullion, will be noticed hereafter. Suffice it for the present to 
sajr that greater or less clegrad^tion would be a necessary con- 
sequence of the establishment of the double standard on such 
terms, and sucli degradation is, indeed, the object avowedly 
aimed at by the bifnetallists in proposing its adoption. 

It may possibly be said that, as, after the establishment 
of the double standard, gold would be worth no more outside 
the currency than in it — no more, that is to say, as bqllion than 
as coin, — and as any general attempt to convert it into 
commodities brief interval preceding the change would 

defeat itself, by piecipitating the rise in prices, cieditors* would 
gain little or nothing by securing immediate payment in 
gold, and therefore would abstain from demanding it But 
this, again, is to assume the whole case for bimetallism. That 
gold could not continue to have two values, one outside 
and the other within the currency, is, indeed, certain ; but the 
inference to be drawn from the fact seems to me to differ 
toto coslo from that implied by’* the above*argument. That 
any inequality of value between gold as bullion and gold as 
coui must disappear under a doti)le-standard system is an 
inevitable consequence of its unrestricted coinage under such 
a system. For, if gold vwre worth more inside the coinage 
than withouj: it— if, that is to say, the purchasing power of 
the unit of value' were greater than the purchasing power of a 
corresponding quantity of gold bullion — then gold would be 
coined till equilibrium was established. If, on th^ other hand, 
gold were worth more as bullion than as coin, 'then gold would 
be converted into bullion till equilibrium was established. 
It is no more, possible that an inequality of value should subsist 
permanently between the metal without, and that within, a 
currency into which it can be converted in unlimited ijiiantities 
by its holders, than, to use a well-worn metaphor, it is possible 
for water to subsist permanently at different levels in two 
.cisterns communicating freely with one anotlier. The inference, 
.bowevar, is that, u;nder a bimetallic system in which silver 
was liniced with gold at a ratio favourable to the fofmer and 
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unfavourable to the latter metal, not only would gold cease to 
be coined, but gold coin would be re-converted into bullion 
as long as the disparity existed. This, however, is a point 
which will be more conveniently discussed in detail in connection 
witti the ’question of the practicability of bimetallism, wliich 
I win now consider. 

it is, I think, to be regretted that the question is disposed 
of by Mr. Dunning Macleoct, in his book, in a somewhat ex 
catfudrd fashion. He has made no attempt to meet in detail 
the ar^ments of the modern bimetallists, but has contented 
himself with re-asserting Gresham’s law ; with showing that it 
■had < been anticipated by Oresme and Copernicus, though they 
went no further than to conclude;-'chat gold and silver coins, Sn 
order that both might remain in circulation, must be regulated 
so as to bear td one another the same ratio as their bullion 
values, and with showing that the results of all attempts hither, 
to made to maintain gold and siver in circulation in unlimited 
quantities at an unnatural ratio, have been in conformity with 
Gresham’s law. But the fact that Oresme and Copernicus 
arrived, independently of one another, at conclusions identical 
with those of Gresham, however interestin^j:.,«.nay be, is not 
proof ; and even the failure of previous attempts to maintain the 
double standard, though constituting strong ground for hesita- 
ting to repeat the experiment, falls short of demonstrating that 
it must necessarily fail. 

Of Gresham’s law, vts , that, “ two sorts of coin are 

current in the same nation, of like value by denomination, 
but not mtrinsically ’[/>., in market value], ‘that which has 
the least value \Vill be curr'ent, and the other as much as 
possible will be hoarded, or melted down, or exported,” Mr. 
Dunning Macleod does, 'indeed, give the following amplification 
and explanation : — 

“ This great lundamental law -of ..the coinage,” he says, 
“ is found to be universally true in all ages and countries, and 
was henceforth recognised and acknowledged in all subsequent 
discussions on the coinages. It applies in the following cases : — 

“ I. If the coinage consists only of a single metal, as in the 
early coinage of England, and clipped, degraded and debased 
coins are allowed to circulate with good coin, all the good coin 
disappears fiom. cii dilation ” (a statement which seems to re- 
quire some qualification as to comparative quantities). ” It is 
either fy'^arded,' or melted down, or it is exported : all laws are 
ineffectual to prevent - this : and Jthe clipped, degraded and 
debased coin alone remains current.” 

“ 2. If coins of two kinds of metal, such as gold and silver, 
-are Sltovved to'circulate together in unlimited quantities, and if a 
4egal ratio is' atteihpted. to be enforced between theih which 
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djffers from their natural value in the market of the world, 
the coin , which is underrated disappears from circulation : it is 
either hoar.ded, or melted down, or exported : and the coin which 
is overrated alone remains current.” 

V 3 . And, as a necessary corollary, it follows that it is im- 
possible to establish and maintain a fixed par. of exchange 
between countries which use* different metals as their standard* 
coin/’ • * » 

This law is not confined to single and separate countries : 
it is not limited in time or space : it is absolutely yniversal : 
and it is equally impossible for the whole world to m’aintain 
coins of two or more metals in circulation, in unlimited quanti- 
ties, at a fixed legal raiip which differs from the natural or 
maiket value or the InetalS, as it is for single and separate 
countries to do so.” 

‘'The explanation of this problem which was such an in- 
scrutable mystery to statesinen and financiers for so many 
ages is extremely simple. If shillings ai*e allowed to circulate 
together, some which are worth twelve pence and others 
only nine pence, and every one is allowed to pay 'their debts 
in whichever of the coins tliey please, naturally tliey will 
pay their with the shillings woith nine pence and 

keep the shillings worth twelve pence in their pockets ; or if 
the shillings worth twelve pence have no more value than 
the shillings worth nine pence, bullion dealers will collect all 
they can, and either melt them down into bullion, in which 
form they have more value, C)r export them to foreign markets, 
where they have their full value It is exactly the same in 
all other cases, wliere peisons., aie allowej to pay their debts 
in things which have nominally the same value, but in reality 
have different values. When persons are allowed to pay their 
rent in kind, they naturally sclc*ct ting worst portions of the 
produce to pay their landlords, and keep tjie best portions for 
tliemsclvcs. If persons received au otder for so many yards 
of cloth, find the 4aw allowed two different yard measures to be 
usec[, one of three feet, and the* other of two feet, merchants 
would naturally fulfil the orders in yards of tvvo feet rather 
tlian in yards of thiee. It *is only natural, that all persons 
should pay their debts in the cheapest form to themselves. 
So, if the law allows debtors to pay their debts equally in 
coins of different metals which are rated equally in law, but 
whose values differ in the markets of the worlds they will 
naturally pay their debts in the coin which i*s rated i^o highly 
and keep the coins which are rated too low at home. Thus 
inevitably the coin which is rated below its natural or marke.t 
v^lue disappears from circulation, and the one vvln’ch is rated 
beyond fts naturarl or market value alone remains* current* 
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And this is true whether the whole world does so, or only 
single and separate countries. If, then, the whole world were 
to agree to rate a coin below its market value, it would en- 
tirely disappear from circulation, for the whole world can 
no 'more by^ universal' agreement mike nine equal to twelve 
than any separate country can.*’ 

' Bimetallists, however, with one important qualification which 
will be noticed hereafter, accept Gresham's law, and maintain 
lliat, inasmuch as, with a double standard, the market value 
of silver would be raised, by the resulting increase in its con- 
sumptio*n tor currency purposes, silver coins might, consistently 
with that law, circulate along with gold coins at a higher ratio 
than that which had obtaiticd between the two metals beforec* 
the change. Now, althougli the refutation of this contention 
is, no doubt, implicit, in Gresham's law, it is not immediately 
obvious that such is the case. Bimetallists, at all events, do 
not recognise the fact that it is so ; ^and, under these circum- 
stances, it was important tliat Mr. Dunning Macleod should 
either show that the contention is inconsistentr with the law, or 
otherwise e5icplicitly meet it. But he does not appear to have 
anywhere done this. 

Again— and this is the qualification with wlrlcTTTas we have 
just said, they accept Gresham's law, — the bimetallists contend 
that the operation of the law pre-supposcs the existence of an 
adequate outside market to absorb the gold withdrawn from 
circulation, and argue that if a sufficient majority of the 
commercial nations of the world combined to maintain a cer- 
tain ratio, the outside minority would not constitute such a 
market. Mr. Maclepd, however, beyond stating categorically 
that it is as impossible for the whole world to maintain 
coins of two or more metals in circulation, in unlimited quan- 
tities, at a fixed legal ra»*:io, wfiich differs from the natural or 
market value of tl^e metals, as it ^s for single and separate 
countries to do so, does not meet this objection. Perhaps, he 
did not think it worth meeting. But if you .elect to meet an 
opponent at all in the lists of pulic controversy, it is dangeipus 
to despise him to the extent of leaving his arguments un- 
answered, lest the verdict of the naultitude, who are generally 
quite incapable of supplying the defect, should go against you. 

The contention of the bimetallists that, as, owing to the in- 
crease which would take place in the consumption of sijver, the 
establishment of the double standard would raise the market 
value of tlv^‘ metal, therefore there is no reason why, consistently ' 
with Gresham’s law, foe two metals should not circulate together 
at the ratio agreed on, overlooks the fact that the increase in 
the market value of silver thus brought aboyt would imply a 
simultaneous diminution of the purchasing-power of tlie umt pf 
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value, and, therefore, of the purchasing-power of gold, supposing 
it to circulate at the legal ratio ; or they overlook the effect, 
which this diminution of its purchasing-power must necessarily 
have on the production of gold. * 

Let us consider for a n\oraent what would be the course of 
events that would follow the establishment of bimetallism — not 
what would nex*t happen if th^ economic cataclysm predicted 
by Mr. Heiries took place, for that no mortal being can say, but 
what would be the course of events if the situation v^ierq quietly 
accepted on all hands. , 

Let us, for the sake of argument, assume the immediately 
^previous market, or natural, ratio between the t\vo metals to * 
be 32 to I, which, taking the ounce of gold — representing 
£2i-i7s,~iod . — as the unit of value, means that the imme- 
diately previous purchasing- power of an ounce of silver was 
the same as that of gold ; and let us represent the pur-- 

chasing-power of the ounce of gold bj’^ the figuies 100, in which 
case that of the ounce of silver will be represented by VVi 
3’I25. 

Now suppose the legal ratio under the bimetallic 

system to be Med at 16 to i, making the purchasingrpower of 
an ounce of silver the same as that of 58^4''^. of gold by law. 

The cost of production of an ounce of silver, at the outset, 
being, by the hypothesis, such that it pays to exchange it for 
worth of goods, it will naturally be brought freely for 
coinage under a system which makes it exchangeable for 
worth of goods, or payable in discharge of of 

debt. But as fast as tlic silver is coined* assuming credit not 
to contract to a proportionate, or more than proportionate, ex- 
^tent, and, in any case, after a certain' quantity of silver has been 
coined, the prices of commodities will begin to rise. It need 
hardly be pointed putdiow this must inevitably happen ; for 
as already said, it is admitted by the bimetallists tliat it would 
happen. Indeed, «it is upon the fact that it would happen that 
they rely for the justification of bimetallism. Prices, as I 
have said, would begin to rise. That is to say, an ounce of 
coined silver, though it would still buy as Inilch as 58^^/, of 
coined gold, supposing it to circulate at the legal ratio, would 
buy under the new system, would no longer buy the same 
quantity of commodities which 58^^/. would have bought 
T:)efore the establishment of the new system, but onW a smaller 
quantity standing to it in the inverse ratio of the irevv to the 
Old prices. , 

But for one fact, this rise of prices, and consequent diminu- 
tioii of'the quantity of commodifies purchaseable with a given 
ijuantity of silver, would go on until the quantity purchase- 
with an ounce of the metal ’ would be no more ' than 
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equal, or only a little more than equal, to that which had 
been purchaseable with before the chang^e -from the 

monometallic to the bimetallic syUem. AssiiminjT^ however, 
that the conditions of the production of silver remained the 
same, the rise* of prices would be arrested lon^ before this level 
*nad been reached ; and the fact which would arrest it would 
be the increase in the cost of pt<^>duction of the metal which 
would be caused by the increase in its output necessary to 
meet the \ncreased demand. 

At what precise level the rise of prices would be arrested by 
-this cause, it is^ of course, impossible to say. The exact figure 
does not »affect the aigurnent ; bii,^ it may reasonably be as-*' 
sumed that it would be about the figure *'at which tlie purchas- 
ing power of an ounce of the metal would equal that which had 
been represented by 4334^ before the change, that is, about 
. midway between the actual purcliasing power of an ounce of 
silver before the change, and the original purchasing power of 
the 58^^/. of gold of which the new law had declared it the 
equivalent. " 

This, of course, would mean that, by that ti me, tlip ourchas- 
ing power of the unit of value would have beGrfTdiminished by 
one-fourth, as compared with its purchasing power before the 
change. In other words, the quantity ot commodities purchase- 
able — a/ the legal ratio — with an ounce of gold would have 
come to be representable by the figures 75, instead of 100, 
while that purchaseable with an ounce of silver would be re- 
presentable by 4*688, in the place of 3*125. 

Now. the bimetallists would hr,vc us believe that, under these 
circumstances, not only would the gold already coined conti- 
nue to circulate, but gold would continue to be produced and^ 
coined as freely as befoie. 

But why, at the- outset, if it costSr32 times as much to pro- 
duce an ounce of gold as to produce an ounce of silver — which, 
I take it, is the meaning of the existing market ' ratio, as re- 
gards, at least, the more cosftly portions of the present gold 
supply — or, at-»the last, if it costs 24 times as mucli to produce 
an ounce of gold, as to produce an ounce of silver, why, I ask, 
under these circumstances, should people, for the purpose of 
discharging debt, or buying commodities, take gold to be 
coined, when they could discharge the same amount of 
debt, or tfA')rnmand the same quantity of commodities, by 
getting oniy sixteen times as much silver coined ? 

Why, for the purpose of discharging debt, or purchasing 
commodities, should people take gold to be coined, when the 
silver required, in the shape of coin, to discharge a given 
amount of debt, or buy a given quantity of commodities, 
costSf in the one case, only half, and in the other case only 
two-thirds as much labour and wealth as the gold ? 
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The answer which the bimetallists make to this question is 
that people would still take the gold to be coined, because 
there would be nothing better for tiiem to do with it. They 
say that, provided only *that a certain ‘number of juitions, or 
rather a number of nations representing a certain commercial 
preponderance, united to mafntain the double standard, there 
would be no outside market of sufficient magnitude to absorb 
the gold at a ratio higher than the legal ratio. But, in the 
first place, it is not true, as will presently be shown, tha^ there 
would be no such outside market ; and, in the second place, if 
it were true, then I ask the iurtlier question, why should peo- 
ple continue to produce gold to be coined under such condi- 
tions ? If I tell a man ^o go Vind dig me an ounce of silver 
and get it coined, and I will give him a bushel of wheat, 
adding that, if he prefeis it, he may go and dig me a sixteenth 
of an ounce of gold and get itvCoincd, instead ; but though this 
will cost him twice as much, or half as much again, as the case 
may be, I will give him only the same qiianlity of wheat for 
his labour and expense, is it likcl}?^ that he will elect to dig and 
bring me the gold in preference to the silver ? While human 
nature rcm;?rrw^\ it is, it is not likely that he will do so. 

But, in fact, as far as a large proportion of the gold supply 
is concerned, there would be no choice in the matter. A 
diminution of the pin chasing power of the unit of value in the 
ratio of lOO to 75, or, in other words, a rise in prices of 33^^' per 
cent, all round, would, if gold were exchangeable for commo- 
dities only in the shape of coin at the legal ratio, mean the 
shutting up of all the gold mines which had not, previously to 
the change, returned a piofit of at least per cent. What 
propoition of the present annual out-put of gold is won on 
theit: lucrative terms ? Not enough, probably, to supply the 
existing demand for consumption in the arts alone. 

I have said that it is^ not true that there would be no suffi- 
cient outside inaiket -to absorb the gold produced and with- 
drawn from circulation Under the conditions described, tAe 
whole world would be such a market. Not only would there be 
the demand for consumption ’in the arts, whiph,. as some fall 
would, no doubt, take place in the price of gold, might be ex- 
pected to inciea^e, but there is all the gold which is used, or 
is capable of •being used, for the storage of value; and who 
is there that; having to choose between the two metals for tins 
purpose, and knowing that, while gold could never, ,aay 
possibility, fetch less than its value at the legal ratio, it might, 
and in all probability would, sooner or later fetch much more, 
who is there, 1 ask, who, under these circumstances, would not' 
choose geld for the purpose ? 
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Perhaps, it will be said that the world could not afford than 
to retire all the gold from circulation. But I reply, that, though 
probably it could not afford to do this at once, it would do it 
gradually,* and not very slowly. It would even economise to 
be able to do it more rapidlyr And let it be remembered that 
a premium of 33 per cent.^ or anything like 33 per cent.^ would 
be quite unnecessary to induce it to do this ; a premium of 
five, or one, or even % per would be enough to turn the 
scalq. c. 

Then there is the gold which, at even a moderate reduction 
of price, the East might certainly be depended on to absorb in 
Vastly increased quantities. 

It is obvious, moreover, that tlie ab6ve statement of the case, 
based, as it is, on^ the assumption tliat the conditions of pro- 
duction of silver would remain unchanged, is unduly favour^ 
able to the bimetallists. As ncr limit can be assigned to the 
extent to which production may possibly be cheapened in the 
future, either through improved methods of working, or through 
the discovery of richer, or mpre favourably situated deposits 
of ore, and, as the effect of any such che^enip^T, must be to 
lower .the level at which cost of production me metal would 
arrest the fall in the purchasing power of the unit of value, no 
limit can really be assigned to its degradation. 

Thus, even if the assumption of the bimetallists, that it is 
possible to fix the ratio between the two metals that the in- 
creased consumption of silver may make its natural, or market 
value equal to its legal value, were otherwise correct, it would 
be inadmissible, on the ground of its wholly ignoring the pos- 
sibilities of the future. 

In the foregoing pag^s have confined myself mainly to a 
discussion of the ♦'questions of the practicability of bime- 
tallism and the ‘reality of the gv**ounds put forward by its 
advocates for its adoption. Into the effects af its adoption 
on production and on the distribution .of p’urchasing power, 
as between class and class, nation and nation, 1 do not 
propose at ‘present to enter in detail. In connexion with the 
first of these'qitestions, however, it may be remarked that, as 
a remedy for bad trade, its action would be ephemeral. Just 
as it is falling, as distinguished from low prices, which 
render trade comparatively unprofitable, and so operate as a 
check pfi production, so it is rising, as distinguislied from high 
pricesrthat render trade comparati^^ely profitable and so sti- 
mulate production. If the double standard, at a ratio favour- 
able to silver, were maintained, there is no doubt that, after the 
confusion had subsided, and credit had recovered from'the 
blow it would have sustained, prices would rise ; and, ins longa^ 
the rise continued, profits would exceed the normal minimum, 
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trade would expand, and production would increase. But 
when the level had been reached at which the rise would be 
arrested by the cost of production of silver, profits, as far as 
the effects of this cause were concerned, ‘would rapidly fall to 
their normal minimum, and expansion of trade. would cease, 
and, after a period, more or Icfss prolonged, of level trade, a re- ' 
action would set ^ 

Are the bimetallists prepared seriously to maintain that the 
wrong and distress which must inevitably be caused by the 
sudden transfer of purchasing power from one class tS ahother 
implied in the cliange of ralio, would find an adequate justifi- 
cation or compensation in this brief period of increased f)rofits 
to producers ? Or is it, tiiis*very transfer of purchasing power, 
and not the revival of trade, that is their real aim, as it was the 
avowed aim of Mr. Attvvoocl in 1830, in advocating tlie change ? 

The way in which the interests of different classes — of the 
producers of silver relatively to the rest of the world ; of pro- 
ducers relatively to C(nisumers ; of cjcditors relatively to debt- 
ors ; of recipients of fixed incomes, or wage earners, ‘and direct 
participants in the profits of* trade — would be affected, is so 
little opci^\^ dij^putc, and so generally understood, that it 
would be supeifliious to enter into it. ’ 

Nor is it necessary that much should be said regarding the 
effect which the adopti(m of bimetallism by Great Britain 
would have on its financial interests as a nation. Seeing that 
England is a great gold creditor, 'Sbd that, 011 balance, she 
stands in the rank of consumers, as distinguished from pro- 
ducers, it is transparent that the immediate consequence to her 
of a change which would diininisfi the relative value of gold 
and raise the lange of prices, would-be a corresponding loss. 
Tte only set off against this loss would be such addition to the 
national wealth as might result from tlie few years of profitable* 
trade to which I havo ji 7 st referred, and 'this only on the 
assumption that it vvould not otherwise have accrued. That it 
would prove an acV^'Ilfate set off, I (jo not for a moment believe. 
That, should the question ever come within the range of prac- 
tical politics, the people of England would elecj to v/ait for a 
natural re-action to terminate the present de*pression, rather 
than incur the risk of so dangerous an experiment, I entertain 
very little doybt 
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Art. VIII.— the LATE K. T. TELANG. 

T he decease of Mr. K. T. Telang, one of the Judges of 
the High Court and Vice-Chancellor of the University at 
Bombay, on the 31st August 1893, may be Jruly said to have 
eclipsed the gaiety of the Indian Nations and impoverished 
their scanty public stock of political wisdom. 

Though Mr. Telang belonged to the Western Capital, by 
birth and settlement, and worked solely in this eye of India, 
he belonged to the whole Continent, all of whose people took 
a just pride in him as one of their, wisest and purest men, ai'id 
all equally felt his premature death. India has had to bear tho 
loss of many an able man of public usefulness during recent 
years ; of great moving forces like Kcshub Chunder Sen and 
Sorabji Bengali ; of sturdy workers, like Nowrosji Furdoonji 
and Kristo Das Pal ; of erudite scholars, like Bhugwanlal In- 
draji and Rajendralal Mitra. But no death, unless it be that 
of Keshub Chunder Sen, ten years ago, has in these days been 
so widely, deeply and sincerely mourned, non^ ha^”'oked such 
heartfelt sympathy from men of usually'^the most opposite 
views, from antagonistic communities and rival interests ; none 
has been felt so keenly as almost a personal loss, even by stran- 
gers, as this of the foremost Hindu, if not quite the foremost 
native, of our time in India Meetings in several towns, news- 
papers in every province, of every shade of opinion and creed, 
religious and political, offrcials and non-officials, conservatives 
and radicals, bigots and free-ti»inker.s, have all, with an unani- 
mity rare, if not unprecedented, united in eulogising the con- 
spicuous merits, mental and moral, of one whom a cruel fate 
'has snatched away in the very prime of life, on the threshold 
of public usefulness. 

Nearly every circumstance that could add to the grief felt 
by his friends and the public and make it 'more acute was 
present. He was only forty-three, an age when many have 
hardly begtm their career ; ho* died of a painful lingering 
illness which' lilid crippled his powers considerably for several 
years ; he was cut off in the blossom of his hopes, having en- 
joyed his high position, so meekly borne, for hardly four years ; 
above all, though he liad rendered sufficient ser>'ice to the 
public^he was taken away when a new and more useful sphere 
of activity, as hqad of Native Society and of the University, 
was just operyng to him. Though he had been before the 
public for twenty years, during which he was ever ready to 
assist them with his wise counsels in speech and print ; . though 
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the parly hopes built upon him were fully justified and fulfilled^ 
the people* rightly believed that there was more in the man 
than had yet* had an opportunity of showing itself, and fondly 
hoped that, with high honours and position, the time had come 
for the realisation of their highest hopes in their full* measure^ 
Sed dis aliter visum. Pitiless /ate has rudely shattered these 
hopes, and cruelly dispersed these dreams. With all his per- 
formance, he will b6 remembered tnore as the man of promise, 
as the young Marcellus of the hopes of the Indian peoples. 

Nor was he of less use and promise to the State ‘And the 
rulers; It was his singular gopd fortune to be trusted alike by 
Government and subjects. As a mediator between ^ them he 
diti excellent service, service winch it is in the power of very few 
men in the Indian Empii^e to render. At a time when bitter 
party spirit is running high, and reason and moderation are at 
a discount ; when the gulf which must divide the subjects from 
their foreign rulers is ever widefiing, it is hard to find a real and 
influential leader of the people vvho^ while sympathising with 
tlieir reasonable aspi*',atioiis, is also conscientious enough not to 
forget the duties which he owes Jo the rulers of the country, of 
being fair to them and of appreciating their enormous diffi- 
culties in tTie task* of looking, amid the dangers of foreign 
invasion and domestic revolution, to the welfare of alien millions, 
with conflicting interests, mutual hatreds and turbulent disposi- 
tions. Telang was such a rare leader ; and his death is thus 
no less a loss to the Empire than to the people. Such men are 
the real pillars of State, sustaining the glorious fabric of the 
British Empire in our days ; and, following in the steps of Mr. 
T. S. Escott, who has not overlo»>kcd native Indian leaders 
among his “ Pillars of the Empire,'* we shall endeavour to show 
the reader what sort of man he was., aifd what opinions about 
the Country he held, whose loss has been so ttniversally deplored 
and whose disappearance fro;ii the public arena will be felt for 
years to come as a calainify in the critical times through which 
this great Eastern Dependency of the British Crown is at 
present jjassing. 

Hard times are upon us. Wl^at with frontier quefStions im 
pending in the North-West and the North-East, With heated po- 
litical agitation in the country, and wanton parliamentary inter- 
ference in England, with bitter racial and religious differences 
bursting out^ fn almost every quarter, with commercial de- 
pression and* agricultural impoverishment, and, to cro\vn alh 
with almost insuperable finaiy:ial difficulties, harder tim^ still 
are coming. There are breakers ahead. May* God direct the 
vessel of State through them ! May his benign Providence 
grant wisdopi to all ; ,to the foolish that they may see .their 
folly, to the wicked thAt they may repent of their evil ways 
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grant strengtii and light to those in whose hands are the 
destinies of the Empire ! 

** Are there thunders moaning in the distance ? 

Are there spectres moving iii the darkness ? 

Trust the Hand of Light will lead her people, 

Till the Thunders pass, the spectres vanish, 

And the Light is Victor,' and the darkness 
Dawns into the Jumlee of the Ages/* . 

Tlie position which Telang occupied among public men was 
almost luiique, and the void left by his death will not easily be 
filled," One may apply to him the words uttered at the death 
of his great countryman, Nana Pjiiadnavis, ninety years ago, by 
an Englibdiman who knew his race intimately : ‘‘ With hjm 
has departed all the wisdom and moderation of Mahratta 
pt)litics.’' Moderation indeed ; for who is there now among 
them who has his judicial mind ? who, like him, will hold the 
balance even between conflicting , views, and give them credit 
for all that is good in them ? It is not urged here, by any 
means, that there are not men left among the Mahrattas to 
Ccuay on ‘some parts of Tolang’s work. There are men who, 
each of them, possesses somc'of liis qualities, even, it may be 
conceded, in a higher dcgicc tlian himself. Buf’ ui'ere is none 
who co'mbines them all so harmoniously together. There are 
erudite scholars, kccu-witied lawyers, earnest social reformers, 
zealous educationalists, sound economists, effective public speak- 
ers, brilliant conversationalists, puie moral characters among the 
Mahrattas, as in every otiicr intelligent community in the world 
with their traditions aiui in their position. But, now that he 
is gone, there is^ none who, combines in himself his various 
qualities of head and heart, possesses his wide and varied cul- 
ture, with his unswcrviir.g rectitude and honesty of purpose, his 
scholarship with his, moddfj^ty and simplicity, his zeal with his 
moderation and sobriety, his spotless moral character with his 
tact and influence. Tact, sobriety and moral purity were his 
chief virtues, and the secret of his success., Aiid- the greatest 
of these all was moral purityi At a time when the character of 
many Indijin public men is being questioned, and ari Indian 
Purity League, is being talked’of, Telang’s singularly spotless 
character has been recognised as altogether exemplary. 

A death like his would be a serious loss to any community. 
But, owing to the peculiar stale of Hindu society, which, as a 
whole, still remains in its sluggish apathetic condition of former 
ages, is vivififcd only at rare intervals by the appearance of a 
great man, such a^loss is simply irr^jDarable. The words of Ar- 
nold regarding Hannibal’s death and his loss to the Carthaginian 
State may not very inaptly be applied to the present occasion : — 
“ Where the nation has been merely enkindled for a while by a 
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great man’*s spirit, the light passes away with him who commu- 
nicated it, and the nation, when he is gone, is like a dead body 
to which magic power had for a momept given an unnatural 
life ; when tlie charm has ceased, the body is cold and stiff as 
before.” There is a fear that» the impulse which Telang com-, 
municated to the younger generation of his race may pass away 
with him and the traditional lethargy invade them again. 

Telang was able to be all this on account of the training lie 
had received, chiefly under English teachers in t!»e English 
schobl and college with which, the illustrous name of Mounstuart 
Elphinstone has been associated by a grateful people to com- 
memorate his disinterested sarvices as the pioneer of education 
in Western India. Borrt in tJJso, ho entered school when barely 
eight, and, matriculating in 1864, passe I to college. Theift he 
gained his degree of M.A. in 186.S and LL.B. in 1869, and was 
appointed Senior Fellow, in ‘which capacity he lectured to the 
students, as assistant to the professors, in his favourite subject of 
Sanscrit Philology .and Literature His labours in this field, as 
extensive as useful, thus early commenced, were crowned in 1882 
by his translation, in Professor 'Max Mliller’s scries of the Sacred 
Books of the East, published by the Clarendon Press, of the 
Bhagvadgita, a philosophical episode from the Hindu Epic, the 
Mahabarata. He used his literary powers to lay open the rich 
treasures of Sanscrit lore before iuiropeans, and to acquaint his 
countrymen with all that was best in European life and 
thought. 

He was tlius the best product of the new Englisli system of 
education that has for tlic last fif 4 ;y years wi^rkcd in India with 
very mixed results. The partial emancipation and rc^^mera- 
lion of the Indian intellect which is^nof\r bein^- so conspicuously 
witnessed, is one of the greatest triumphs and the chief results 
of British rule. To have njoved the conservative, though quick, 
intellect of the people? of a country cramped and debased 
by centuries of* ne^gjcct and repression, is a task of which any 
victorjous nation may well be prcTud, and in which some great 
conquerors of the past have signally failed. Wlicm Rome con- 
quered Greece, instead of Romanising tlie Hetlenic intellect 
she was herself taken captive, — Grcecia capta fcriim victorem cepit 
and the stern victor was Hcllenised. And Greece, though 
repeatedly^ Conquered, has intellectually more than held her 
own, and imposed her culture on the wl^^le of Burope ; so 
much so that, in the emphatic words of Sir Henr^ Maine, 
except .the blind forces of nature, nothiifg moves in this 
world that is not Greek in its origin. But England has 
obtained a double triumph in India, of which she may be said 
to havV captured both mind and matter ; and, far from being 
herself Hinduised and Asiaticised, she has fairly succeeded in 
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Anglicising and Europeanising, at least for a time, the IndiaG^ 
mind. 

When the great triumphs of war ceased for a while, and 
the still greater triumphs of peace v^ere inaugurated, in the 
reign of Lord William Bentinck, it was generously resolved 
to impart English literature atid science to the conquered. 
England refused to hold her God-given fief ori any selfish and 
narrow-minded tenure of ignorance or barbarism. Education 
was consifdered the best lever wherewith to raise the people from 
their superstition and squalor ; and its spread was, therefore, 
encouraged, as the best that the conscience of England could 
do for the subject peoples. “ It is difficult to imagine," wrot^=^ 
Elphinstone, in a celebrated Minute, so early as 1824, “ an un- 
deftaking in which our duty, our interest, and our honour are 
more immediately concerned. It is now well understood that 
in all countries the happiness of the poor depends in a great 
measure on their education. It is by means of it alone that 
they can acquire those habits of prudence and self-respect from 
which all Other good qualities spring ; and i^" ever there was a 
country where such habits are lequired, it is this. There is but 
one rernedy for great social evils,, which is education. If there 
be a wish to contribute ultimately to the destruction of super- 
stition in India, it is scarcely necessary now to prove that the 
only means of success lies in the diffusion of knowledge." And 
this knowledge, which was to be imparted, it was resolved, 
through, the able advocacy of Lord Macaulay, to whom 
modern educated Indians thus owe an irredeemable debt of 
gratitude, should be Western ^nd not merely Oriental. The 
stores of the accumulated wisdom of ages were thrown open 
to the Indian mind. Pec^ples who had in their own indigen- 
ous literature nothing,, or very little^ of sustaining knowledge 
suited to modern needs ; peoples wliose history was legendary 
and whose literature was visionary, whoAe science was fabulous 
and arts were primitive, were brought face t© face, for the 
first time, in the history of tl:e East, with the brighter, mo-re 
robust, and infinitely more useful and practical learning of the 
West. - . 

Fears were expressed, at the time of this momentous step^ 
that the introduction of Western literature would be inevitably 
followed by Western ideas of liberty ; that scholars nurtured 
on Demosthenes and Cicero, Milton and Byron, Rousseau and 
VoltairQ^f' Goethe* and Schiller, would be but troublesome 
subjects of a rule which, at its best, cbuld only be a benevolent 
despotism. Serious mischief was appreliended as the result of 
this novel experiment. Generous counsels, however, prevailed. 
Any danger to the State from the spread of education' was* 
rightly ridiculed. Western education would, it was hoped, prove 
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th6 strongest support of the Empire, which would be rendered 
impregnable if it could, by any possibility, be based On know- 
ledge and enlightenment universally diffused among the 
various Indian peoples, . “ The dangers,*' wrote Elpiiinstohe, 

“ to which we are exposed from the sensitive charadier of the 
religion of the natives, ajid <he slippery foundation of our ^ 
Government, owing to the total separation between us and our * 
subjects, require the adoption of some measure to counteract 
them, and the only one is, to remove their prejudices, and to 
communicate our own principle^ and opinions by the-^diffusion 
of a rational education.*' Hi^^li hopes were thus entertained that 
5 class of enlightened natives would be brought into existence 
such as would prove a^valuilble means of raising their commu- 
nities from the ignorance and superstition of ages, and if en- 
abling them to enjoy the benefit of Western ideas ; that there- 
by an irrefragable bond would be created between the rulers 
and the ruled, more lastnig than any ties of conquest ; 
that, with a better and closer kimvvledge of British rule and 
of all the past rulefe to which their country had been subject 
in the course of history, they would learn to appreciate better 
the blessf^igo of tiicir present state ; and that, knowing the in- 
terests of the peace and prosperity of the country to be bound 
up with the existence and vigour of their English rulers, whom 
they would gradudly come to acknowledge as their real bene- 
factors, they would become the greatest champions and well- 
wishers of these their foreign masters and protectors. The basis 
of the Empire was by means of education to be widened. 
The subjects were to be made interested in the Govern- 
ment. Instead of having their hostility to^overcome by force, 
or at least, their sullen apathy, which made them look upon 
British rule as a freak of fate th:>t would, like its numerous 
predecessors, vanish in time, and taught them to hold them- 
selves in the interval aiid took on ; instead of this, their active 
sympathies were fo be engaged on the side of the rulers, who 
would appear to thdm to be superior to the ordinary run of 
Asiatic conquerors, and to have come not to destroy but to 
build, to give and not to take ; and who, in returr/ for the grati- 
fication of their ruling passion, remembering; like the ancient 
Roman, the famous lines of Virgil : — 

“ Tuf regere imperils populos Romane memento 
Hae tibi erunt artes, pacisque imponere morem, 

Parcere subjectis, et debellare supcKbos,” * 
would give them every»civic benefit and j)rivilege t)iat it was 
good ahd safe for them to enjoy. . 

Though all these high hopes have not been fulfilled, and the 
tree oteducation plkhted amid such' auguries has not borne all 
the expected fruits; though the whole sluggish mab of the 
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people has not been leavened, and their prejudices and super- 
stitions are still as rife and strong as ever ; though foreign 
rule, beneficial as it has undoubtedly proved to the material 
and moral progress of, the country in many ways, has not 
ceased to be* looked upon as alien and odious, and has failed 
to inspire the sentiment of genuinp and heart-felt loyalty, yet, 
during the last two generations, a small but select band of 
young men has grown up imbued with Western ideas and full of 
the newly-born zeal to regenerate their country and its peoples 
during the present providential opportunity afforded by the 
universal peace and unstinted tolerance which are the greatest 
result^ of the British rule. Of this band Telang was the re- 
presentative! in the present generatien of Hindus, as Bhau Dajf 
was in the last generation in Western India, 

But beyond this select group there is a larger class of edu- 
cated natives of which it may be broadly stated that it has 
proved disappointing. The effect produced on them resembles 
that wliich the Romans under Agricola wrought upon the 
ancient Batons, as noticed by Tacitus in the 'life of his great 
kinsman ; ' Qui modo linguam Roinanam abnuebant, eloquen- 
tiam concupiscetent. Inde etiavi habitus vostri ho^-, et fre- 
quens toga- Paulalimquc dtscessuin ad dclenii'nenta vitioruin, 
porticus et balnea et convivtorum elegantiam,' With them 
English pleasures and dress, and, above all, English eloquence, 
have proved most attractive and influential. Instead of trying 
to regenerate their countrymen, and working soberly and 
steadily to bring them up, if not quite to the level of Western 
nations — which it is doubtful they can ever attain — , at least to 
one approaching theiks, from whveh they can safely aud wisely 
profit by those European political ideas and institutions that 
are in their present statffe u^nsuited and perhaps hurtful to 
them, these men are trying to put the cart before the horse. 
They misapply their energies, urgent'y needed in other direc- 
tions, to tlie futile struggle for political rights aikl privileges 
which no rulers in their senses can ever grant to them without 
serious injury to the peace and prosperity of the country. 
This mistaken' sphere of activity \j'hich the majority of edu- 
cated Indians set m to have chosen ; this perversion of abilities 
i.n many Cases sterling and brilliant, is a matter of deep 
regret to those who are not led away by the splpndour of 
empty rhetoric and specious logic, and who actually, feel the 
great want* of workers in the cause of the moral and social 
regenerati^ of their^ countrymen. This fascinating sphere of 
politics seized th^ newly awakened Indian mind at the very 
beginning, and already, among the first batch of scholars edu- 
cated according to Western methods, were tO' be found ardent 
but misguided and misguiding politicians. As early as 1848, 
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we find the late Sir Henry Elliott, the laborious collector of 
the Persian historians of India, writing about the Bombastic 
Baboo ranting about patriotism and the degradation of his 
countrymen's present position,*- and rcfeia'ing to the “ young 
Brutuses and Phocions of India ** talking big about liberty and 
democracy. Yet this first generation of educated Indians, now 
passing away, was,, on the whole, moderate in its tone, and not 
so extreme as the present race of ilativc politicians. 

These, having come in contact personally, but much more 
through reading, with the most advanced form of the’* Radi- 
calism of the day in England, *have been most adversely in- 
fluenced by it. This Radicalism, with its vice of levity" of 
ass3nt to false and hasfy g<5neralisations, threatens, as Sir 
Henry Maine has sagaciously noted, “little short of ruin to 
the awakening intellect of India, where political abstractions, 
founded exclusively upon En^glish facts, and even here re- 
quiring qualification, are applied by the educated minority, 
and by their newspapers, to a society which, through nine- 
tenths of its structLfre, belongs to the thiitecnth contury of 
the West.’* Its worst features — tits rancorous party spirit, its 
intense egc:4’i.‘i and self-assertivcncss, its crushing intoleiancc 
of opposite viiws — with its elab )rate inachinciy of agit?ition, 
its wire pulling, and its caucuses, its packed meetings and 
hollow demonstrations, its clap-trap phrases and ad captandmn 
logic, have, to a large extent, been introduced from England, 
with a contempt which, if grave issues were not involved, 
would be found amusing, for the variation of circumstances, 
into a land whose inhabitants have never known what it is to 
be unanimous, which is the stronghold of rigid "'conservatism and 
isolating individualism, which within thp memory of men still 
living was innocent of any public mv?etings^ save the evening 
concourse under the village banyan to discuss parochial politics, 
or the drowsy group gAssipers going to“ sleep over their 
hookah and duinc^u in the bazar dens. The mistaken bene- 
volence and misdirected philanthropy of the English Radical, 
generally blissfully ignorant of the traditions of this country 
and the characters of its various nations, differipg from one 
another more than the Russian does from the frish and both 
from the German, are but too successfully appealed to. The 
barriers of nat/ire being overlooked, India is treated as a part 
of England ;• Bombay and Bengal arc looked upon as Berkshire 
and Bedfordshire, and the sensitive Non-conformist con’^ience 
goes into fits of hysterics •in Exeter Hall .over the mortal 
sin of which England is guilty in the East, of governing 300 
millions of God’s creatures in every way better than they ever 
have been -governed .fn the past, or can govern thepiselves at 
present, oV at any time in the future. 
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But this self-assertive new educated class does not teally re- 
present the various Indian nations, who do not know its scat- 
tered members and care nothing for their objects. Like the cdc- 
kets,they fnake a loud ringing noise, while the quiet Indian cow 
is slowly apd contentedly chewing the cud under the shade of 
the venerable banyan, caring for no such noise. It is often 
urged with great force that the educated class forms but a mi- 
croscopic minority, detached by their training from the people 
from whom they come, and among whom they are like the 
fleece <Sf Gideon, dry when all around is wet with old, deep- 
rooted superstitions, wet with th6 culture and thought of ages 
while all around is a dry parched up desert of ignorance. , 

This is in the main quite true. "It is a fact that the bulk of 
the population can have little real sympathy with the handful 
of their Europeanised sons ; that they cannot share their airy 
aspirations ; that they instinctively prefer Englishmen as their 
direct rulers to such of their countrymen as have virtually left 
their communion and yet have not been admitted into the 
pale of the foreigner. The masses in India look with indiffer- 
ence on a political movement the true proportions of which they 
know very well to be confined to the edi’catetT I'cw, who are 
just asfmuch alienated from them by their training and habits 
as the British are aliens by birth. Simple as the peoples of 
India are, they are not so foolish as to think that the millen- 
nium will be reached when the Bengali shall rule the Punjab 
and the Mahratta lord it over Bengal ; when the Sikh shall 
sway Gujarat, and the Bunyah and the Borah keep in check 
Rajputana ; when^ the Madrasi shall represent the supreme 
authority in Scinde and Baluchistan, and the Pathan and Ba- 
lUch deal out even justice in Travancore. They do not believe 
that Aryavarta will be regenerate when the Mahomedan shall 
be Her Majesty’s representative in Benares and Kuttack, or the 
Hindu become the Chief Commissioner of Delhi and Agra,— 
all under the shadow of the British flag and within sight of 
the British camp, whose inmates shall merely fold their hands 
and look on, to interfere promptly and energetically, of course, 
when the Hindu rises against his Mahomedan oppressor, when 
proud Rajusthah disdains to brook the effeminate Bunyah, 
when the Baluchi despises the faultless syllogism of the 
Madrasi graduate. 

If the, present political movement tended to make the rulers 
better' understood by the ruled, and brought the real wants of 
the latter t6 the notice' of the authorities ; if its leaders were to 
persuade the people that the English have no other object at 
heart than to ' advance their welfare in the way that is thought 
best suited, aind- least detrimental to the interests of both, that 
their real interests are not opposed to those' of the gOvefhing 
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class ; if thi^ showed straightforwardness and honesty of pur- 
pose, meaning really what they say, and sayimg all that they 
mean ; if their political programme showed traces of a wise 
and far-seeing statesmanship, the Government would surely 
gain much by sympathising with the movement, and taking its 
leaders into their confidence. TBut these do not appear to the 
outsider to be their*aims and objcy:ts. Or, if they be, then they 
proceed in a way that does not appear likely to achieve them. 
On the contrary, if they had quite the opposite aims these, 
they -could not have proceeded better than they are pro- 
ceeding now. Instead of the people being brought closer to 
thejr rulers, the gulf between tl\emhas widened and is Widening: 
high hopes, doomed to *be disappointed, and impossible aspi- 
rations, never to be gratified, are conceived, an^l, as is inevitable, 
when these are deferred disappointment breeds disaffection, 
and the people are being inflamed by crude and reckless 
writings, so that it may be justly said that discontent is spread- 
ing wider and faster^ than ever. To jutlge from the speeches 
and wiitings of many of this class of politicians and 'from the 
tone of a considerable section of the native press, British rule 
has been tlTb ciucf clause of untold evils ; has drained the coun- 
try of its resources, while giving it very little in return ; presses 
on the people as heavily as, if not more heavily than, the former 
governments of the Mahratta and the Moghul ; its officials are 
as corrupt and tyrannical as the myrmidons of Delhi and Poona, 
and its professions of honesty and justice are but the cloak of 
hypocrisy to hide its perfidy and rapacity. 

But, when we consider the present undouhied prosperity of 
India, the enormous expansion of her trade, the vast increase 
of her manufactures, the great influx of foreign capital, and the 
organisation of public credit ; when we survey her great and 
opulent cities, her harbours, rivalling the best in the world, her 
gigantic canals, thousands of^ miles in length, fertilising barren 
tracts by ecflialising the bounties of capricious nature, her 
extenswe iron roads, running to the remotest corners, with her 
telegraphs, through mountains, across rivers, and. under the 
ocean, uniting the various countries of the Continent into one 
corripact whole ; when we turn our eyes to her impregnable 
fortifications on land and sea, which have made her, for the 
first time in her history, well nigh unassailable from without, to 
her army glorious with the memory of a hundred campaigns in 
China and Persia, Egypt and Afganistan, rea*dy to dek^d her 
against aU the world ; when we take into view her famous laws 
and codes, civil and criminal, vieing in juristic ability with the 
works of Justinian anjl Napoleon, and her still more famous 
courts, ih^which these laws are expounded and administered with 
an impartiality hitherto unknown in the East ; when we examine- 
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her schools and colleges and universities, where the learning 
and arts and sciences of the West and East, of ancient and 
modern times, are imparted to her sons and daughters ; when 
we look to ‘the fosteririg care with which the relics of her former 
greatness, trodden under foot for^ ages by ruthless conquerors, 
her temples and palaces, tombs and monuments, her ancient 
literature and fine arts are resojed from destruction and obli- 
vion, and preserved for ages to come ; when we contemplate 
the herojp sacrifices made by English philanthropists and mis- 
sionaries in the cause of civiliza^tion and enlightenment ifi the 
land j when we witness the humanity shown by her rulers, even 
in their severer moods, in the metliods of punishment and the 
treatment of prisoners in jails, ‘their consideration for the life 
and health of the people, as evinced by her great sanitary works 
and medical departments, her liospitals and sanitariums ; when 
we see around us all these signs of her moral and material pro- 
gress, albeit at times clouded, we cannot bring ourselves to 
believe that the Government to which the land and its peoples 
owe all thi?;, can be such a mixture of selfishness and rapacity 
and hypocrisy, can have such an antipathy ^owards the 
people,, as some of its prominent native critics often try to 
make out. By their fruits ye shall judge them, is a wise 
and sound test in politics. And, when judged by its fruits and 
tried by its effects, British rule in India will never be found 
wanting. 

Of course, the British Government is not perfect. Its mem- 
bers and servants have not been saints. It has, like other human 
institutions, liad itsJapses. It* may now and then' have swerved 
from its principles. It may have failed of its mark. The 
scales of justice may not always have been held aloft as 
evenly as may be demanded by the rigid moralist. Political 
morality may not, , on occasions, be ^dearly discerned in some of 
its deeds. It may be guilty of blunders, even, of crimes. It 
must be admitted that Britain has not achi^ived'in India all that 
she has professed ; that her rdeal has not been fully realised. 
But she can ?vell plead Dido's excuse and say : — 

Res ddravjt regni novitas talia me cogunt moliri. 

To say all this is merely to say that the British Government 
is human and subject to human infirmities, like other moral 
institutions. But, for these lapses, to come down upon it and 
denounce* it in tote as faithless and rapacious, as having thrown 
all righteousness aq,d moral principles to the winds ; to compare 
its officials to Rpman Proconsuls, like Verres, and Greek tyrants 
like Philip, holding them up to public obloquy and exaggerating 
their smallest faults, to liken its methods .to Mahratta ^marau- 
dery and Moghul extortion, this reason blesses not, this the intel- 
ligent ^subjects of Britain will not long endure. Even in Euro- 
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peap countries, such unjust and disingenuous criticism of Gov- 
ernment is considered dangerous and is but grudgingly allowed. 
How much more mischievous should it be held in a country 
where Government is looked upon as almost divine, and where 
tlie least tolerance on its jJart of even the justest strictures is 
construed by the people into weakness and inability. to resent ! 

But Telang had nothing th do with this wild political criti- 
cism which is so rife now amongj a certain section, this agita- 
tion as fraught with danger to the State, threatening its peace 
and quiet, as injurious to the real advance of the people, whose 
causfc is thereby prejudiced. To judge from the fcnid and 
persistent noise which certain agitators are making in England 
ai^well as India, in the press.^ which is almost entirely in ^their 
hands, and on the platform* which they have monopolised, 
people at a distance from the scene would be inclined to give 
them more credit for numbers and influence than their short- 
sighted and nan ow-minded , views deserve. With their im- 
possible demands ; with their specious loyally and deep-rooted 
hatred of tlie foreign luleis ; with their preposterous search 
after the phantom of premature political aiivancemant, before 
attending to the crying need bf social and moial reform ; with 
their uncornpron^^ing attitude of stern, unbending hostility 
to the enti:e official class ; with their fiuitless, carping Criticism 
of all the acts of Government and their malicious imputation 
to it of false and unwoithy motives, Telang had no sympathy 
whatever. lie was ever ready and willing to appreciate the 
enormous difficulties that beset the path of our lulers, to give 
them hearty credit for whatever they give and achieve, instead of 
blaming them for what they wisely withohJ and cautimisly leave 
undone till the [jeople grow ripe to profTt by tlie concession, 
His moderating influence in the w/Jd fuiy of present day 
political agitation was conspicuous. VVith the later develop- 
ment of the Congress movement, it is no secret, he had but 
little sympathy. It wtts hoped, before his elevation to the 
Bench, that he-might rally round him tlie strong, though silent, 
forces in native society of sound common-sense and sobriety 
and form a moderate party of social and political reformers 
to check and counteract the ftitransigcnts. 

Men like him aie the staunchest champions of British rule, 
and, by taking them into its confidence, Government strength- 
ens its position immensely. The Empire is, no doubt, based 
in the last*instance on the sword. But, as in its conqjLiest diplo- 
macy had as much to do as force, so also in its administration 
and preservation, tact slfould have a larg^ share, '^fhis tact 
should* lead the rulers to utilise the able aiid discriminating 
Clitics arnongthe people who come to the front, and encourage 
those* who, disgusted with the noise and excess ''round them, 
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sullenly leave the field, and thus are 'lost to the State, which 
needs their services most. Tact and management are most 
needed at junctures like the present ; and it is futile for the 
English administrator to talk, in season and out of it, of force. 
If the Empire were to be governed, as it was conquered, by 
the sword ; if British rule were to be one long continued con- 
quest of a hostile country at the point of the bayonet, and its 
administration nothing but a military occupation by a victo- 
rious garrison, one of the greatest glories of Britain would 
vanish, and she could claim no right to rank higher than those 
barbarou1» empires, of ancient as well as modern times, which 
pursued their splendid but selfish careers of conquest, extend- 
ing themselves over vast regions and various nations only tp 
disappear from off* the face of the earfh, un regretted and un- 
remembered. No excesses of the extreme Radical party should 
drive her to a course so ungenerous and unworthy of her tradi- 
tions. Britain has always, and fro|n the very beginning of her 
career in the East, when her present proud destiny lay as yet 
hid from the eye of man, taken a higher and nobler view of her 
mission. On her conquest and administration of India she 
bases, with truth and justice, her highest claim to the gratitude 
of civilization for ages to come. She holds tJtiis a1Tt^^Jnt land 
as a sacred trust from Providence. With this high purpose she 
has always fought to obtain peace, she has conquered but to 
civilize. Wherever the British flag has been planted, peace and 
prosperity have followed in its train. The conquest of the 
people only opened their way to emancipation. They are gov- 
erned now in every way far better than they have been at any 
time during the last twenty centuries, excepting, perhaps, the 
half century of Akbslr’s reign, and enjoy as many, if not more, 
privileges than they ever had under their own monarchs, like 
Asoka and the few others who followed his beneficent example. 

The British nation^ has always tried to govern its vast 
dependency in this "spirit of enlightened, generosity. It has 
shown this by word and act whenever a suite^ble; 'occasion has 
arisen. This spirit ran through all the Utterances and des- 
patches of the authorities responsible in England for the good 
government of the territories of the East India Company, It 
was embodied "^arfd embalmed when that Company came to 
the end of its singular career, in the memorable Procla- 
mation of 1858, which has been justly called by the 
peoples of India the Magna Charta of their liberties.* It was 
in this spfrit that ^ Burke inveighed so passionately against 
Warren castings iij Parliament ; thut Mill brought his cold 
philosophic analysis to bear on what he thought to be the 
misdeeds of the Company and its servants. It was by this 
npble spirit that Sir Charles Forbes and Sir Erskinie Perry, 
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and, later, Cobden and 'Bright and Fawcett, were prompt^ 
in their attacks on the Indian administrations of the last twp 
generations* It is this spirit and this spirit alone, let us hope 
and believe, that actuates many a philanthropist of our day 
in his crusade against what he imagines*to be British misrule 
in India. 

But it is a matter of grave importance that this generous 
impulse of the British nation should not be allowed to injure 
the Empire, as well as the country, whose good, there is no 
doubt, it has really at heart. The intentions and motives are 
undoubtedly benevolent. But everything depends oh "how 
these are executed. To judge from recent accounts of the 
interference of Parliament in Indian affairs, one , would be 
led strongly to suspect tl^at it^does not value the possession of 
the brightest jewel in its crown so much after all. Instead of 
interfering only in political matters, it should use its influence 
now and then with Indian political leaders to persuade them 
to look first to the crying domestic and moral evils which are 
debasing their homes and families ; and, when reform, like 
charity, has begun' at their homes, to extend their^efforts to 
the political sphere. The En^glish in India know very well 
how to locA 10 political matters and settle them ; let the Indians 
then look to their social matters, which they alone can' touch 
and handle. But Indian politicians know very well that the 
task of social reform is a most difficult one, requiring real, 
active and often thankless self-sacrifice, and not mere platitude 
or denunciation, as on political platforms. Honours and 
emoluments do not await the social reformer. He must be 
prepared to meet with undeserved obloquy, to have his motives 
misunderstood, to sever himself fr 5 m the dejtrcst ties, to give 
up the most cherished ambitions in the course of his crusade. 
Tire social reformer must thus be made of much sterner stuff 
than his political fello\v-w<;rker. He must* work patiently and 
noiselessly ; he must sin^ aifd efface himself fn the cause ; he 
must not expect Jtlie^ applause of gazing multitudes, but rather 
the disapproval of his^ generation ; he must be prepared to sow 
where* he should be content to let others reap ; he must recon- 
cile himself to meet the fate of Moses and get b\it a distant 
Pisgah view, if even that, of the Promised Land, which others, 
benefiting by his work, will enter. For hundreds of platform 
orators there^is hardly one such rare character found ; but when 
that one is found, as in Malabari. who, single-minded, and 
single-handed, has spent almost a whole life time in tfie service 
of moral and social regeneration, he does mpre lasting "gjood to 
his country than a whole host of demagogues can ever hope to. 
do. 

The* Age of Conseht Bill, a partial consummation of. Mala- 
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bari’s life-work, but recently enacted, after the almost sjiper*- 
human efforts of a small band of reformers under his direction, 
is fraught with infinitely greater blessings, and will do more 
solid and lasting good, than any of the p(ditical privileges ob- 
tained during the pl*esent generation. When the future his- 
torian comes to view British Indian legislation of the latter 
half of this century through the due prospective of time, and 
shall have before him in «onc view cauSfes as well as effects, 
he will have little difficulty in pronouncing this single law 
the most vitally important of the whole series. Just as the 
abofition of suttee and female infanticide is the most glbrious 
and abiding reform of Lord Wifliam Bentinck^s rule, which was 
signalized by many other beneficent political acts, now alnr')St 
forgotten, so Lord LansdowneVregime will be chiefly remem- 
bered for this humane law, when all his political legislation 
shall be forgotten. In the preparation for it and its promul- 
gation, it would not be too much* to say that not a single poli- 
tical leader had a share. On the contrary, Malabari, the life 
and soul of the social reform movement in, India, found in the 
majority of these politicians, perhaps, his most uncompromising 
and fanatical opponents, whilf^t. during the discussion that 
raged round the Bill, so-called patriotic politicians were not 
asham‘ed to come out to attack the very humane principle of 
the measure and to attach their names to the most silly and 
revolting protests ever written by educated men. That was 
really the occasion when the mask of superficial culture 
dropped down from many a half-educated Hindu politician, 
who stood out in his true colouis. That occasion showed how 
fit this class of politicians are to enjoy the benefits of Western 
institutions. The "name of religion has been dragged to the 
support of many an unworthy cause ; but that sacred name 
had never before been so much defiled as on that occasion, 
when it was used by ostensibly civilized beings to defend one 
of the most odious customs of the* cour*try.* The part which 
Tclang took in this matter was very creditable.' Though, a 
few years ago, he had publicly avowed that the country could 
dispense with social, and should push on with political, reform, 
yet, with incieasipg years that brought the philosophic mind, and 
with riper judgment, he saw the error of his former opinion, so 
that the cause of social reform now found in him a very judi- 
cious champion. During the Age of Consent cerntroversy he 
brought his copious stores of Sanscrit learning, his power of 
close reasoning and persuasive eloc^uence, to the support of 
the Government measure, and put to rout, on their own chosen 
ground of religron and sacred writings, a whole rabble of re- 
actionaries. 


Tantum religio potent suadere malorum ! 
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Ife was believed that this legislation was framed and passed 
through thd intervention of the English nation, who brought its 
whole indirect influence to bear on the Indian Government, 
which would fain have left the matter alone. If so^ the Eng- 
lish nation never intervened in a better cause ; never was the 
duty which it owes to India *more worthily performed than 
on that occasion. , Exeter Hall^ can have no nobler cause 
than that of the dumb child-wife in India ; the Non-conformist 
conscience cannot be shocked by anything more than by the 
contiguaiicc under the British flag of superstitions so barbarous 
and inhuman in their effects women, and, through them, 
on the entire [)opulation of countries under its swayf as those 
which prevail at the present day among the communities of 
India. The English people would, therefore, be wise to leave 
political matters relating to India, requiring local knowledge and 
experience, to be dealt with pn the spot by their countrymen 
than whom none, not even native politicians, arc more inti- 
mately acquainted with the country, and to employ their in- 
fluence and use their* efforts in the cause of tlie social and 
moral regeneration of their fellow-subjects in the East. 


Telang’s life presents, in many respects, a close resemblance 
to tliat of the great German scholar, statesman and patriot, 
Christian Bunsen. Both were known, above everything else, 
for the spcjtless purity of their lives. Both were great scholars 
by nature and inclination, but both were enticed away from 
tlic dream of their youth by splendid temptations. The German 
was allured by the charms of diplc)lnacy ; th« Indian by the 
brilliance of the Bar and the Bench. But neither gave up en- 
tirely the cherished tastes of his early Jife* and each. found time 
amid Iiis professional avocations for wriling*\vorks which litera- 
ture will not willingly let dic^ though Bunsens are greater in 
number and length, owing to his longer life and greater leisure. 
The closest rescmfilailce is, however, in tlieir political and social 
work f'jr their countries. Bunsen had ever at heart the polr- 
tical regcMieration of his beloved* Prussia after the disasters of 
the .Napoleonic wars, and the unity of Germany*; hnd, though 
he did not live to see the consummation of Ins hopes, and was 
several times crossed in his objects, yoc he never ceased to 
work for the patriotic cause he had at heart. What JTclang 
tried to do for the regeneration of his count/ymen, we have 
endeavoured to show. Tela^g, like Bunsen, as wc have**said, 
hesitated, at the outset of his career, whether he should not 
be a professor and devote his life to study. Like Bunsen, too, 
he ma3rrDrobably, haveTegretted his decision. But his contem- 
poraries have been gainers by this decision,^ at the expense of 
VOL. XCIX.l * 22 
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posterity. What Professor Max Muller* says of Bunsen* may 
be applied to him.’ He taught the world some lessons which 
he could not have taught in the lecture>rooni of an Indian 
College, iwhile his high position brought influence and added 
a weight- to his words and acts Which those of a mere pro- 
fessor could not have. People who could scarcely listen to 
the arguments of a Sans^it .professor, vSat enthralled at the 
feet of the eminent Judge and Vice-Chancellor. That a pro- 
fes§or. should be learned, and a lawyer should be studious, was 
a matter of course ; but that a Judge of the High Court .should 
carry on an elaborate controversy on the abstruse point of 
the age “Of a Brahman philosopher of antiquity with a college 
professor ; that a lawyer should tr^ivel so far beyond his pro- 
vince as to lecture to an audience of professed students of history 
on the Mahratta politics of a bygone age, and yet be up to 
date in his Law Reports to t,he latest case ; that the Vice- 
Chancellor of the University should think of translating Thomas 
a Kempis for Mahratta schoolboys ; that an antiquary, excel- 
ling in dry research, the veriest Dryasdust, should be a poet, 
and have successfully tried his hand at blank verse in the 
most difficult foreign language, this wa,^ enough to startle 
society, both high and low. This remarkable versatility made 
his influence very extensive. And nobly did he use his influence. 
He was ever ready to help a fellow-worker, to encourage a 
young man of promise along the path he had so successfully 
trodden. The seeds he has sown in the minds and hearts of 
many men have borne fruit, and will bear still richer fruit in 
the future. , 

Telang knew three languages perfectly — Mahratti, Sanscrit, 
English, — and that rsight be said of him which was said pf 
Ennius, that he had three hearts, to know and love all that was 
good and noble in the three literatures, strong enough to despise 
and shun all that was mean arid uin worthy in any. f He was 
Mahratta by birth, but an Englishman by knowledge, by taste, by 
love ; and he had true friends among both communities. He had 
learnt, through his own personal experience, the genuine manli- 
ness and nobility of the Englis'n character which, unfortunately, 
is hidden from most of his countrymen by the English coldness 
and reserve, if not hauteur. He knew that his countrymen had 
only to come into closer contact with the dista«it and taciturn 
foreigfter in order to love him, He saw, with gre&t grief, on the 
otha.' hand, whiat a cloud of prejudices, not entirely unfound- 
ed, stood in tHe way of the Englishman’s appreciating the 
sterling quafities of the Mahratta character. Yet he did not 
despair. He looked forward to the happy -time when both 

Biographical Essays, p. 361. t Cf. ibid, page 307. 
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sides would appreciate and understand each other better, 
wohld forget or wink at the superficial differences which divide 
them, and look steadily at those uniting ties alone which lie 
deep down In fhe common human nature of both. 

This happy time is, unfortunately, as Tar off no^w as ever, 
owing, it must be said, to the fault not of one side alone. But 
still, if there be such influential workers and mediators as 
Telang, its approach need not entirely be despaired of. How- 
ever great may be the grief felt at his death, it should not be 
allowed to stand in the way of activity and zeal to follow his 
example. Non hoc pyaecipuutH atMcoyutu inunus fst^pyoscQui 
defunctuui ignovo questii^ sed (f^us voluerit menunisse, quu: uiandti- 
v%rtt exsequi. {Tacitus, Annales Il„ yi.) They, thus, are the 
most sincere mourners, who*,i remembering what were his de- 
signs, endeavour to carry out his commands. Let them, there- 
fore, remember tlic noble example of his gj'eat and good life 
of public usefulness and prijjate virtue, lived ever under the 
public gaze and the fierce light tliat beats on the pedestals on 
which public men stand ; remember his noble efforts for the 
social and moral Advancement of his countrymen > let tliem, 
while not forgetting his actual performances, remember what 
he has ICft unacljieved, his unfinished designs and unattained 
goal ; and, remembering these, let them dedicate tlfeir best 
efforts in his and their common cause, to the memory of his 
great name, as the tribute at once most useful to the living 
and most pleasing to the illustrious dead. 

R. P. Karkaria. 



Art. IX.— BENGAL : ITS CASTES AND CURSES. 
(Independent Section.) 

Introduction. 

I N a remote period of antiquity a body of people, calling 
themselves Aryas, or “ the noble,” migrated from the plains 
watered by the river jaxartes, in quest of a more genial 
and fertile habitat. They bent their course in a south- 
easterly direction, crossed the Indus, and settled in some" part 
of the land now known as the Punjab, or the Land of the Five 
Wa’ters. •The aborigines, or the original inhabitants of the 
country, it is supposed, must have disputed their passage ; but 
they soon learnt, at the cost of their lives, that it was utterly 
impossible to resist the superior power of the Aryas, and then 
either placed themselves under-their protection, or ultimately 
retired to mountain recesses and jungles, where their descendants 
are still recognised as different in features from the Aryas. 
The Aryas at first settled in the land known as Brahmavarta,* 
lying between the rivers SaraSvatl and Drisluidvati'. by whose 
banks they performed their religious rites, cl. anted the hymns 
of the Vedas, and sowed the seeds of that culture and training, 
literary and political, philosophical and psychological, moral 
and religious, which still excite the admiration of the Oriental 
scholars of Europe. In process of time the Aryas pushed 
further their possessions, till the whole country, from the snow- 
capped Himalayas to the utmost sea-shoie on the South, and 
as far east as the river Br.'>hmaputra, teemed with their des- 
cendants. 

The exact time when this great migration or succcessioii of 
migrations took place is 'ii6t known. From the time of Sir 
William Jones, the first European who ever mastered the 
Sanscrit language and literature, do\vn to the’jncsent day, 
various theories have been started concerning diis event, which 
lies hid in the womb of the past, and is, perhaps, destined to 
remain so fqr ever. But we have in our country an era still 
current though,, not generally used by the people, t/A'., the era 
of the Maharaja Yudhislhira, who, after the celebrated battle of 
the Kurukshetra, i)crfonncd the Asvaincd/ia Yojud, or the 
Horse Saciificc,” winch at once placed him in the position of 

• SaysDt Max Mn-^-er It is now uenei.-illy adniilte.l th.a tins holy limJ of 
tlie litah.liaii.'is, even lutlhiii its iarlui! ami imnvwcit limits, kliuan the Sarasvarl 
aniilhe DndhJuvii(‘,ytsli,iwit\\ti\>\fl\\~\AAatol\.h.t sons of Manu. . . . Tradiiions 
among tlie liiiihmantk,s as to (lie nortlicin regions, con.sidcred the scats of liie blessed, 
may be construed into something like a recoUeetion of their Norlhera immigration.” 
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the Lord Paramount of at least the whole of Bharatvarsa, if not 
of countries beyond. Towards the close of his reign, the present 
age, or the Kali Ynga, commenced, and just from this time an era 
was counted by the people. This era was current for 3044 
years, at the end of which another era, vin ^ that of Rajd Vikra- 
mdditya, or the Sayivat^ supplanted it. The Samvat lasted 
135 years, when the eia of Salivaluina, commonly called the 
Sakdbda, commenced The Sakdbda counts 1816 yQ^irs at 
the pi'cscnt day (A.D. 1894). Adding these scvcial cias 

togetlier, wc find that 3044+^35 + 1816—4995 years of the 
era of Maharaja Yudhisthira have elapsed."^ 

The period of the great^evenU of the Mahabluirata was one of 
the brightest epoclis of Indian history; but that period was 
subsequent to the pciiod of Ramayana, in which we find that 
the Aryas in the time of Ranja were a civilised people, with 
a settled state of society. The true Vcdic period must have pre- 
ceded it, but wc do not know the length of each, though, as 
a matter of fact, if must have been some hundred years, 
Tlui migration of the Aryas, their settlement on the banks 
of the Sai^vsvat/, Uic subjugation of the aborigines, and the 
gradual extension of the Aryan conquests arc incidents which, it 
is possible to believe, took place long before the battle of the 
Ramayana, and cannot be so modern as some of the Oriental 
scholcus of Europe arc apt to think. 

We admit, then, that the Aryas aic among the most ancient 
nations on the surface of the Globe. Everything Aryan is 
peculiar and has no parallel any^'hcre. The Egyptians, the 
Greeks, tlic Romans, and other nations, rose and passed away, 
but the Aryas stiil remain a separate natM)n, tiiumphant amidst 
all the vicissitudes (d civil broils and*foreigp invasions. They 
aic essentially what they weic at the Vedic period, at the time 
of the Ramayana, at the timc'of the Mahabhdrata and during 
the ptcvalcnco of JEiildhism, though, it must be eidmittcd, that 
their mannens, customs,* and even social laws have undergone 
some chhngc. , 

And what is the cause of This persistence pf.the Aryan 
nation? The answer is the system of caste of the Aryas. 

The System of Caste among the Ancient Aryas and 
• How IT Originated. 

Before wc proceed to consider the caste system, as it prevails 
in Bengal, we will take a brief survey of thj castes aAong 
the ancient Ai‘yas, how they originated, and what part they 
played in*tlie structure of Aryan Society. It is believed 

that, in tjie primitive afges, when the Aryas first began to 

• _ 

* See 'RdjazKiU, a work of consideiable merit, by Pandita Miilyunjaya Tarkdlan- 
kiira, Professor of the late College of Fort William. 
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settle in their newly-acquired possessions, there was, properly 
speaking, no division of caste, such as is found afterwards, 
among ti>/jm. All the people were of one caste : there were no 
restrictions among them as to sitting and eating together, 
no restrictions as to intermwrriages, no restrictions as to 
sacrificing together in a body. On th},s point. Dr. Max 
Muller, the editor of the Rig-Veda, in a review of Muir’s texts 
in the London Times, has the following passage : — 

** Does caste, as we fine] it in Manu and at the present day, form parf of the 
rerigiouB teaching of ihe Vedas ? We answer with a decided * No/ There is 

* no authority whatever in the Veda for the complicated system of castes, no 
authoiity for the oiYensive privileged claimed by the Brahnianas, no authority 
for tlie degraded position of the fihiklras. ‘S no law to prohibit the 

different classes of the people from living t«>gether ; from eating and drinkiiig 
together; no law to piohibit the marriage of people belonging to diffeient 
castes ; no law to brand the offspring of such marriages with an indelible 
stigma. All that is found in the Ved£\ at least in the mo.st ancient portions of 
it the Hymns— is a veise, in which it is said that the four castes : the priest, the 
watrior, the husbandman, and the serf, <.pring all alike from Brahma. Euro- 
peans are able to .show that even this verse is of later origin than tho great 
mass of the Ilymns.“— The Times ^ loth Aprils 1850. 

Dr. Miiller, in his History ol Sanskrit Literature, assigns the 
date, of the Hymn as 1000— 800 B.C., and proves ftoin internal 
evidence that it is modern both in its character and in its dic- 
tion (in comparison with other Hymns). Dr. Wilson, in his 
‘‘ Indian Caste (Vol. I, page 121), states that the meaning of 
the hymn is ** metaphysical and metaphorical, though after- 
wards it was viewed as historical and dogmatic. For the system 
of caste, it is now obvious, there is no legitimate warrant in the 
great hymn collection of tbj Rig-Veda/* 

This verse occurs in the Purusha-Sukta, or Hymn of the 
Primeval Male, in thef‘teiith Mandala of tlie Rig-Veda. F'or 
the satisfaction of our readers, we give the verse below : — ' 

“ The Rralimana was his mouth ; the Rajanya was made his 
arms ; th'at which was the Vpishya was his thiglis ; the Siidra 
sprang froth his feet.” 

Without entering into titc question of the correctness or 
otherwise of Dr. Muller’s dates and inferences, we may at once 
accept^that, at the time the verse was written and possibly before, 
the great Aryan nation was divided into four principal castes, 
or classes — the JBrahmana, the Rajanya, the Vaishya and the 
Siidra. Otherwise tliese terms could not have been used, even 
in a metaphysical and metaphorical sense, as stated by Dr, 
Wilson. 

In the Sama-Veda, the word ‘’Rishi”is mentidned in one 
place as the marked one among the Vieras, or intelligent ; 
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white in another the Vipra is denominated the instruinent or 
agent of th6 sacrifice, thus intimating that the designation was 
applied distirtctively to an officiating priest. Nothing indicative 
of a peculiar character occurs in the Samf^ applying either to 
the Raja or the Visha, * * . ^ 

The Yajur-Veda exists in two forms — the black and the white. 
The texts of the Yajur-Veda indicate the assumption of Brdh- 
manical pre-eminence, but in the face of opposition frOm 
certain portions of the Aryan community. In the black Yajur- 
Ved%, the Brahma and Kshatra are recognised as •distinct 
interests, in prayers several times used. In the white Yajur- 
Veda, the Brahma and Kshatra are coupled together in .the 
worship of Agni (Fire) arfd in other connectio'ns. The 
Brdhmana is mentioned *as ai/ object of reverence along with 
ancestors and Rishis. Indra is declared to be the hold and sup- 
port of the Kshatra^ while he is also set forth as the god of the 
Kshatra and the princedom. The Brahmana is spoken of as 
endowed with the knowledge of Brahma, and the Rajanya, 
as possessed of bravery. Officers under the king^ are also 
mentioned. In tlie 30th chapter of the white Yajur-Veda, 
various distinctive classes in the .community arc brought for- 
ward in connection vvitli rite PurtisJiaitiedha^ or sacrifice of 
Purusha. The Brahman# occupies a superior position, while 
the prince is the representative of the Kshatra, or power, 
Tillage is in the hands of the Vaishya, who, it is to be noticed, 
is distinct from the Vani, or merchant. The symbolical repre- 
sentative of toil is the Sudra. 

In the Atharva-Veda the Brahmana and the Kshatra are 
represented as engaged in extolliYig Agni (fire). In behalf of 
a Raja the prayer is offered up that he may be the only lord 
of .his country, and that he may b^ praised by the Vtsha^ihGto 
his subjects in general) throughout his ttalm. The Kshatra, 
Rathakdra, Kar?nara c^nd •the Grdmani and Shta, established 
in tlie scrviCiC of a Raja, arc mentioned as associated together. 
The Sudra is recognised as distinct from the Arya, and also 
the D/isa from the Arya, as in the Rig^Veda. The supremacy 
of the Brahmana is decided, tin the Atharva-Veda. the Purti- 
ska Siikta is given with a few variations from the*form in which 
it appears in tlie Rig-Veda, but it is substantially the same in 

the one as in the other. ... 

In the first chapter of the first Paiichika of the Aitariya 
Brdhmana, the following passages occur iij conneAion with 
Di'ksha, or the rite of the %g\v birth, when a man is admitted 
for the first time to the use of the sacrifice , 

** rie who wishes for bemty and for wisdom (Brhamavarchasa) let him use 
the»two Gdyatri ver^s of the Svishta-kril. The Gayatri is beauty, full of 
.wisdom. He who, knowing' , this, uses the two GAyatria, becomes possessed 01 
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beauty and wisdom. ..... Let him who desires strength, use the two 
'I'r'sluubhs. 'I’n’shtubh is strength, which is vigour and power. He who, 
knowing this, u^es the two Tri-Hhiuhhs, becomes strong, vigorous and power- 
ful. Let him who desire^ cattle, use the two Jagatis, cattle i3*jagati-like He 
who, knowing tins, uses the two Jagatia, becomes rich in cattle.” — ^JiiUer's 
IJistory Ancient Liierctinre^ pp. 390—405. 

Ill the fifth chapter of the same section, the Brahmana is 
commanded to use the GAyatri for wisdom and glory ; the 
Rajanya, the Trishtubh, for <splcndouf ana bravery, and the 
Vaishya, the Jagati, for tlic obtainment of the cattle. The 
charact^,ristics of tliree classes of the Aryas are here, for the 
fir.st time, distinctively recognised. 

In the Taittiriya Brahmana of the Black Yajiir-Vcda the 
three fundamental Aryan castes anc mentioned. The Biahmatia 
is enjoined to commence his sacTificc hi tlic Vasauta Ritu (or 
spring season); the Rajanya, in the Grishma (hot sea^onj ; and 
the Vaishya, in the Sfiarat «thc autumns The Brahmana is 
spoken of as of the class of the gods, and the Sudra as of that 
of the Asuras while quarrelling about a skin. 

life’s 1 ‘ . 

; II 

Taittiriya Brahmana, 1-2-6. 

In the Shatapatha Brahmana of fchc white Yrijnr-Vcda of 
the Madhyandina Sakha, ceremonial impuiity, proceeding, 
during the celebration of sacrificial lites, from \thc touch of) 
a carpenter (Taksha), or any other sacrificially impure poison, 
is represented as removed by the sprinkling of tlui saci ificial 
water (Shat. Br. I 1-3-12;. This passage, remarks Dr, Wilson, 
forms a key to tlu* ca.ste in-ititution of sparsha, or defilement 
by contact. 

Yet, even at this time, sacrifice seems, in some c)f its relations 
at least, to h<ivc been available for the Siidia, who, when called 
to the sacrifice, is accosted witlv.the word Adrava, i.e,, run 
hither (Shat. Br. I. 1-4- ii). This shows lliat tjic Sudias weic 
at this time recognised as inferior members of the great Ar)’an 
community. 

In the Vrihad Aranyaka Upanishad occurs the fidlowing 
passage : — He was in the form of Agni (fire) among the gods, 
as Brahma, he was the Brahmana among men, in tlie form of 
Kshatriya, Kshatriya, in the form of Vai.shya, Vaishya, in the 
form of Siidra, Sudra/' — ( 1 . 4), 

In th<f Sutras, the Sudra is plainly declared not to have the 
right \;xdhikard) of sacrifice cnjch/ed by the Bralimana, 
Kshatriya, and Vaishya (see the Shauta Sutras of Katyayana). 
In the Sutras of Hiranyakashi (26th and 27th Sections) it is 
laid down that the Brahmana who goes to a Kshatriya woman, 
should'give a thousand cows or bullocks for an atonement ; to a 
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Vai-shya woman, a hundred ; and to a S6dra woman, ten. 
Tlic offeiKling woman is to be banished to the wilderness. Tlic 
Arya having connection with a Siklra woman is to be banished ; 
a Siidra having connccticvn with an Arya. woman is,to be killed. 

The following quotation fiom Dr. Max Miiller. is worthy of 
notice ; — 

**»♦**« Those of Aryas, who woukl not submit to the hiws of the 
three castes, weie Ucaled ns outcalles, and tliey arc chiefly known by the 
name of Vr.it yas or tril>es. They spoke the '.ame lan^ua^^e as the three 
x\ivan cartes, but they ciid not siilmiit to Ih.ihmanic ili.^ciplnic, ^iiey had 
♦to peiforin certain penances if they wi>lievl to be re-adiniitod into the Aiyan 
Society. Ihe abou'^mal inhabiliftiis. a^Min, who conformed to the Ibahmanic 
law, received ceitaiu pnvdot^es, and were c<n)stiluted as a fouith cast? under 
the name of Si'idias, i\ lune.is :il)#tlie icst who kept aloof ivcie *called Dasyus, 
whatever their lan^iuij^o mjiilu bed' -Dr. Max Muller, Times^ \oih yl/>nl lS5^’, 

111 the Riimayana, the foui Vainas, or c^jstes, are inentioned 
a.s foimin^ the rccogni^secl divisions of the Aryan community. 
In the nineteenth chapter •of the Ayodhya Kanda various 
classes of inhabitants of the city of Ayodhyd arc represented 
as going out witlji Bharata to bring back Ramachandra to 
occupy the throne, after his father, Uasaratha's deatfi. 

In the MAhiibliaiata, the fo\ir principal castes are mentioned, 
and Vatlia Sankaras fmixed castes) arc also mentioned^ 

The Bhagavata Purana speaks of tlieic having been origin- 
ally only one caste (Varnah “Thcie was formerly only one 
Vc-da, only one utterance, the Pianava (OM) the essence of all 
speech, only one god Narayana, one Agni (fire) and (one) 
caste. From Parnavas c^imc the tiiple Veda in the beginning 
of tlic Tieta age.” — (Bhagavata Purana. IX, 14, 48 — 49.) 

The Brahinavaivaitla Puraii/* cont.iins }.hc usual .statement 
of the origin of the four piincipal castes, It notice.s also a 
number of mixed castes. ^ • 

• Some (jf the passages quoted above* show wliat we have 
stated before, that originally the Aryan egmmunity consisted 
of only one caste, aiuHhat to its several meinbcis weic assign- 
ed tliosc clTisse.* of* (Julies which afterwards became the giound- 
work of caste distinctions. Sacrifice, for instance, formed a 
principal part of the duties of an Arya’s life. Il> wa.s thought 
necessary for the welfare of society always <0 appease the 
deity by means of sacrifice, to obtain liis special blessings. 
This duty was at first committed to persons who afterwards 
became a distinct class, handing down the profession from 
father to son. Keeping themselves aloof from seciTlar duties, 
and from pursuits of gain, these persons’ had ample time to 
cultivate literature, science and philosopl!}^ theology, astro- 
nomy, &c., which at once elevated their position in the scale 
of society and made, them the object of reverence and worship. 
These people formed the class of Brahmanas— a class (Icstined 
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still to hold sway over the minds of millions of human beings in- 
habiting the country called Bharatvarsa. Similarly, to certain 
other members of the Aryan community was assigned the duty 
of acquiring, new possessions and of protecting the country from 
the aggressions of the aborigines, and the invasions of the sur- 
rounding nations. These formed a distinct class and received 
the appellation of Kshetriyas, or protectors of the people. In 
process of time they formed a separate caste like the Brahmanas. 
In the same manner, cultivation of the land, the rearing pf 
cattle, thd carrying on of trade or commerce, &c , were assigned 
to certain other members of the community, and these formed 
the class kivown as the Vaishyas. Thus the three classes of 
the Aryan community were established. But another class 
was still wanting — the class which was to serve these three 
classes, Tliose members of the Aryan community who were 
fit for the duties neither of the Brahmanas, nor of the 
Kshetriyas, nor of the Vaishyas, 'were made a distinct class, 
the last in the scale of the society. These formed the fourth 
class knowi^ as the Sudras.* Thus the four classes of the 
Aryan community were formed,* and thus its economy was 
established. These four divisions of the Aryan community 
were natural, which tended to promote its wclfaic in forming 
one harmonious whole. 

At an early stage of the great Aryan community, persons 
belonging to a lower class were, if considered fit, promoted to 
the higher class, and recognised as belonging to that class. 
The celebrated Rishi, Visvamitra, though born a Kshetriya, was, 
no less for his erudition and genius than for his devotedness 
and piety, promoted to the rant of Brahmana ; and we read in 
the Anusasana Parva of the Mahabhdrata, how RajA Vitahavya 
attained the order of the Brahamanas. Instances arc not 
wanting of persons born in the same family betaking them- 
selves to several 'Vai nd'iramas, and the children of the same 
father, by adopting the profession of Brahmana, Kshetiiya or 
Vaishya, were reckoned as belonging, respectively, to the class 
or caste whose profession they adopted. Thus in the thirty- 
second chapter of the Harivansa, f*. is said, that Mitreyu, the 
son of Rajd Devidasa, was a Brahmarsi, his son was Soma 
Maitrdyana, from whom proceeded the Maitraya Kshetriyas. 
Again, in the twenty-ninth chapter of the same work, we read 
that from. Bhargardja, the son of Venuhotra, from Vatsabhiimi, 
the son pf Vatsa, and from Bhrigubhumi, the son of Bhdrgava, 
all of the family Angira, proceeded innumerable children of 

* It seems not improbable that in process of time, those of the aboiigines who 
conformed themselves to the Brdhmanic law, were admitted to the rank of Sudras, 
thus swelHng the number of this class of people to a degree in which they ate found 
in Manu and in subsequent limes 
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the lirahmana, Kshetriya and Vaishya castes. According to 
the VAya .Purdna, the son of Veiuihotra was Gdrgya, and 
Gargya’s son was Gargabhdmi, and the son of Vatsa was 
Vdtsya. The children of these two celebrated pcr^nages were 
reckoned some as Brahmanas and the others as Ksjietriyas. In 
the Bhagavata Purdna we find* that from Gabhira, a descendant* 
of Pururavd (Kshetriya) procgeded Brahmanas. According 
to the Vishnu Purdna, the son of Riteyu, of the family of 
y^ydti, Ivas Rantindra, who was the father of Tansu, Apatfrtha, 
anO Dhruva. In the family of Apatfrtha was bo 7 n Kanva, 
whose son was Medhatithi, From Medhatithi proceeded the 
Kdnvfya Brahmanas, while .the son of Tansu was Anita, the 
father of Dushyanta,. from* whom proceeded the celebrated 
Bharata, the lord of the country, called Bhdratavarsa (Vishnu 
Purdna 4-19-2). Again, seventh in de'seent from Tansu, 
was born Ajamidha, and ssventh in descent from Ajamfdha, 
was born Mudgala. From the family of Mudgala proceeded 
the Kshetriyaja ^rdhmanas, or Brdhmanas born out of the 
loins of Kshetriyas (Vishnu Purdna, 4-19-16). Further, we 
read in the Bluigavata Purdna (9-21-19) that the brother of 
Garga was Mahdvfrya, whose son was Duritakshaya. In the 
family of Dm itakshaya were born Traydruni Kavi artd Push- 
kararuni, who all obtained the rank of Brdhmanas. It is also a 
known fact that Rdja Janaka, of Mithila, attained the rank of 
Brahraana, and that among the Vedic Rishis many were of 
the Kshetriya and Vaishya classes. 

Although, as a matter of fact, theie was not at first a veiy 
sharp line of distinction bet‘yeen the classes into which the 
Aryan community was divided for the purposes of its economy, 
^et in later times we find the reverse* to be the case As the 
descendants of the first Aryan setllers increased in number and 
multiplied and gradually^extcnded over the country, by driving 
before them the original inhabitants, they by degiecs began to 
regard the rcj^iiective classes to which they belonged as their 
birihright which they could not forego. Intermarriages be- 
tween the different classes^ at least in the dirpet order, were 
. allowed and recognised as valid. The children of such unions, 
called Anulomas, were allowed some privileges, as respects 
sacred rites, studying, and so forth. 

The j£#ws defining the position to which the different classes 
of the Aryan community belong arc set forth in detail in the 
MAnava Dharma Shajtra (the Instituted of Manuh or rather, 
more correctly, Bhrigu’s rescension, or*edition of the laws 
promulgated by Manu. The precise time? when these laws 
wetje embodied in their present form has not been ascertained. 
Sir .William Jonfes fixgs the date of the Institutes at about 
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1280 years before the Christian era, while later* Oriental 
scholars assign different dates to them as shown below : — 

Schlegel ... ... ... about looo B. C. 

Elphin-iione ... „ 900 ,, 

Professor Monier Williams ... ... ,, 500 ,, 

Dr. Majf Muller not earlier than ^ ••• * n 200 ,, 

Dr. Weber ... ... ... Before 200 A. D, 

It is useless to waste our chiie on a point which docs not 
directly concern our subject, and on which so many ^learned 
Panditfj of Europe have wasted their energy, with the result tbit 
each differs in opinion from the other remarkably. 

The Manava Dharnia Shdstra, or the Institutes of Mann, are 
the most aheient treatise whicli j-ontains “ the sacred laws in 
their order, as they must be followed by all the four classes, 

and by cacli of them, in their several degrees, together with 

the duties of every mixed class.** It contains also the oiigin 
of the four piincipal Varnas, or castes, as well as of the Varna- 
sankaras (mixed castes). It is a book sacred in the eyes of 
the Aryas, and the Pandits arc agreed that its authority should 
never be questioned. 

According to Manu there arc four castc^ (Varnas) — the 
Brdhmana, the Kshetriya, the Vaisya, and the Siidra. The 
first three arc called the twice-born ones, while the fomih has 
one birth only ; Ihcic is no fifth caste. — (i/Ianu, Chapter X., v. 
4). The four Varnas, or castes, arc then pure ; persons outside 

the pale of these four Vainas are Varnasankaras (mixed 

castes). 

TIic duties of the four piincipal castes aie thus set forth by 
Manu: The Brahrr.anas mu.sC teach and study (the Veda), 

sacrifice for their own benefit and for others, give and accept 
alms. The Kshetriya must protect the people, bestow gifts* 
offer sacrifices, study the Veda, and abstain from attaching 
himself to sensual *j)leasurcs. The Vaii\\ia must tend cattle, 
bestow gifts, offer sacrifices, study the Veda, carry on tiadc, 
lend money, and cultivate land. The Sudra has only one 
occupation to follow, 7.7^, to serve meekly even the other three 
castes, (Mann. --Chapter L, v. 88 ‘ 9 i>. And further : — “ Absten- 
tion from injuring (creatures), veracity, abstention from unlaw- 
fully appropriating (the goods of othcr.s), purity, and control 
of the organs, Manu has declared to be the summ^ary of the 
law for the four castes. — (Chapter X., v. 63.”) 

The first rule which Manu lays down to determine the caste 
of a person:' is tluD set forth : — 

In all castes t (Varna) those (children) only which are 
begotten in the direct order on wedded wives, equal (in caste, 
and married as) virgins, arc to be considered'. as bclongiiTig to 
the same caste (as their fathers).— (Chapter X., v. 5.'') 
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'the next rule appertains to persons who are similar, but 
not the same, in class \^ith their parents, and runs thus : — 

Sons, begotten by twice-born men on wives of the next 
lower castes, they declare to be similar (to their fathers, but) 
blamed* on account of the fault (inhereiU) in theiy mothers.” 
— (Chapter X., v. 6.) 

In laying down this rule Madnu does not take the trouble of 
enumeiating the names of these sons. Dr. Wilson, in his 
“ Indian Caste,*’ t^iinks that a vbrsc has here disappeared from 
the Code. But the commentators of Mann do not say so, 
ami one of them, Kulluka Bhatta,*!* supplies the walit.* The 
following table shows who these offsprings arc 

Father, Mother. Caste. Occupation, 

•Bi:'ihmana KbhcUiyani Muuniabliisikla Tcachinc^ iiulitaiy exLMcises, 

Ksheliiya Vaishyani ♦ Mahisya Music, astronomy arul keeping 

heuls. 

Vaisya Sudtniu Karana or Kaya^tlui Attendance on Princes, 

The Miirdhabhisikta cast<s is said to be no longer in cxis- 
ttmcc,:]: but there can be no question about the existence of 
the other two, especially of the last, who in Bengal are regard- 
ed as occui>ying a social position next to the Brali'manas, to 
the exclusion of the KshetiiyaS and Vaisyas. 

The social position which Manu assigns to those mcjitioned 
in veises 5 and 6 is thus set forth : — 

“ Six sons begotten (by Aryas) on women of equal and the 
next lower castes (Anantara) liave the duties of twice-born 
men ; but all those born thiough a violation (of the law) are, 
as regards their duties, equal to Siidras.” (Chapter X., v. 41.) 

The other mixed castes as given by Manu are enumerated 
in their order below 

Father. Mother^ Ca^ie, Explanation, 

Ijtdhmana Vai^iyani Ambasth'i§ 1^ll of (Vjudyn). 

J^r.ihmauu Sudrani N isliada aho cifllcd As ^distinguished frem Nisliifda, 

I’masava. who is a PiMtiloma, and wlio 

Mihbifcls by catching lish as 
inennoncd in verse 4S. 

Kshetriya , Sudrani^ Ugia ... Ferocious m manners and de- 

* * • hiihlmg in ciuehy, Occii[ia- 

tion — catching and killing ani- 
mals living lu hole.s. 

Sons begotten by a Brahmana on women of •tht three lower 

^ i. €,y excluded fiom tlic falhei's caste. 

t Kulluka Bhatta was a native of Bengal, and flourished before Raglmiiaiulann. 
the celebiated l^a^gtvei <if Nadi i (X.ivadvipa;. Hoj conunenlaiy on Apinu, \\ i itien 
at Benaics, in consultation willi the learned P.indits of lha; place, is highly vtilued 
throughout the counliy. Speaking of it, Sir \Yilliam Jones bays ‘i 4 t is the 
shortest, yet the most lunun(-us,*lhe least ostentahous, yet the most learned, the 
deepest, yeJt the most agreeable commentary ever composed on»any author, ancient 
or modem, European or Asiatic.” — Pieface to the Laws of Manu. 

i WilsuiFs “ Indian Caste,” voi. I. p. 55, 

Aii^bastai is mentioned by ^^tolemy. 
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castes, by a Kshetriya on women of tUe two lower castes, and 
by a Vaisya on a woman of the one caste below him, are called 
Apasada, or base-born. 

Next we come to sons begotten in the inverse order, 
who are known by the appellation of Pratilomas, as distinguished 
from Anulomas, who are born in the direct order. They are : — 

latkern Mother. Caste. Explanation, 

Kshetriya Briilimani Suta Management of horses and cha- 

riots 

Vaisya Kshetriyani Mtigadha Trade. 

Vaisya • Brahmaui Vauleha or Service of woman. Office of 

Vaidchaka guardian in the harem, .i‘ 

Siidra Vaisyani Ayogava '' Carpenter’s woik 

Su'dra Ksheiriyain Kshattri Catching and killing animals 

living in holes. , 

Sudra Bi^Climani Chandala* .Excluded from living in town or 

village. 

‘‘ As an Ambasttia and an Ugra (begotten) in the direct order 
on (women) one degree lower (tli^n their hiisband.s) are declared 
(to be), even so are a Kshattri and a Vaidchaka, though they 
were born in the inverse order of the castes (fiom mothers one 
degree higher than the fathers).*’ — (Chapter X., v. 13.) The 
meaning of this is that the Kshattri and the Vaidchaka, though 
Pratilomas, hold the same position with respect to sa(^ed rites, 
but not with respect to studying and so forth, and are as fit to 
be touched as the true Anulomas This explanation is given 
by the commentators Medhatithi, Govindarama and Kulliika, 
Bhatta mentions the second point of equality only. 

‘‘Those sons of the twicc-born begotten on wives of the next 
lower castes, who have been enumerated in due order, they call 
by the name Anantaras (belorging to the next lower caste) 
on account of the blemish (inherent) in their mothers.” — 
Chapter X., v. 14. The meaning of this verse is that they 
are reckoned as belonging to the mother's caste and receive 
the sacraments according to the law prescribed for the mother’s 
caste. All the commentators of M^nu, Medhatithi, 

Govindarama, Kulliika Bhatta, &c., agree in th-is e>tplanation. 

We next come to other mixed castes enumerated by Manu ; 
their names are given in order below : — 

father, v^Mctlier, Caste. ** Explanation. 

Brahmana Ugra female Avrita 

Brdhtuana Ambastha female Abhira Modern Ahir. 

Brahmana Ayogava female Dhigvaiia Worker in leather. 

Nishada Siidra female Pukkasa Catching an^ killing animals 

* living in hole:.. 

Sddra Nishada female Kukkulaka, 

Ksbalhi Ugra female Svapaka , Must live outside the village. 

Vaidchaka Ambastha female Vena Playing drums. 

Vrdtyas are Ihosc sons whom the twice-born beget on wives 
of equal caste, but who, not fulfilling the sacred duties, are 
excluded from the Sdvitrf. l^rom a Vratya of the Briihmapoa 
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caste, by a Brdhmana female, spring the wicked Bhnggakan- 
taka,* the Avantya,t the Vatadh4na,t the Pu5hpadha,§ and the 
Saikha.l! From a VrAtya of the Kshetriya caste, spring the 
Jhalla, the Mulla, the Licchivi, the Nata, the Karana, the 
Khasa and the Dravida. • From a Vrdtya of the Vaisya c^ste, 
arc born a Sudhanvan, an ^Achdrya, a Karusha-, a Vijanman, 
a Maitra, and a Satvata, 

The. following fule is laid down by Manu to distinguish sons 
who owe their origin to a confusion of the castes. 

By adultery (committed by persons) of (differcgt), castes, 
by marriages with women* who ought not to be married, and 
by the neglect of the duties and occupations (prescribed) to 
tach, are produced (sons, who owe their origin) td a confusion 
of the castes.’’ — (Chapter X.*, v. 24.) 

The six Pratilomas, via, the Siita, }.he Vaidchaka, the 
Chandala, the Magadha, the Kshattri and the Ayogava, “ beget 
similar races (Varna) on women of their own (caste), they (also) 
produce (the like) with females of their mother’s c3istQ (/aii), 
and with females •(of) higher ones.” 

These (who are exclude4 by the Aryan and called Vahya), 
marrying inversely, beget fifteen yet lower tribes, the base 
producing still baser ; and in a direct order they prodijce fifteen 
more as shown below : — 

In inverse order. 
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Ayogava 

p 

Lv 

1 



Vaideha 


14. 



1* 

Magadha 

1 > 

15. 



II 

Suta 

i» 



In direct order. 

* 



Father, 

9 

Mother, ^ 


I. 

Suta 


Female of the itiagadha 

Caste. 

2. 

If 


II 

Vaideha 

II 

3 - 

i» 


It 

Ayogava 

11 

4 « 

ti 


II 

Kshattri 

11 

* 5 - 

II 


>1 

ChandiUa , 

II 


* According to a com mentatcy of Manu, the modern name is Bariiji 3 » the name 
of the caste of basket-makers, 
t Living by sorcery. 

^ Serve in war. 

§ ftpies. • 

II The Karana mentioned here is quite diHercnt from Karara, or Kayastha, noticed 
in verse 6. 
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6 . 

Magadha 

Fimale of the Vaideha 

Caste. 

7. 

n 

1 ) 

Ayogava 


8 . 

ti 

If 

Ksh.ittri 

ff 

9 * 

M 

Vaideha 


Chandala 

II 

10. 

M 

Ayogava 

1* 

11. 


1 ) 

Kshattri 

If 

12. 


• 11 

Chandala 

II 

13 - 

Ayogava 

I’ 

Kshattri 


14. 

*• 

It 

Chandala 

tt 

> 5 - 

Kbhatti i 

It 

Chandala 



A Dasyu* begets on an Ayogava woman a Sairandhra, who 
is skilled^ in adorning and attending his master, who, though 
not a i^’lave, lives like a slave, or subsists by snaring animals.'' 

Vaideha begets on an Ayogava woman “ a swcct-voiced 
Maitrcyaka, who, ringing a bell at the appearance of dawn, con* 
tinually praises (great) men.” 

A Nishada'I" begets in the same way a Margava or Dasa, who 
subsists by working as a boatman, and is called a Kaivarta. 

Some of the other low tribes as given by IMaiiu arc enumerat- 
ed below : — 


Fat hi }\ 
Niblitida 

Mother. 

A woman of the 

OpI’ring. , 

Oi 1 upation^ 


Vaideha ca«-tc 

♦ Kuidvara 

Working iu leather. 

VaidchaUa 

A woman of the 



Vaidehaka 

KiiiJwara caste 

A woman of the 

Audhra Dwelling outside the village. 


Nishada caste 

Med a 

Ditto. 

Chandtila 

A Vaidehvi woman 

rrmdusopjfka 

D.ahng in c-'tue. 

Nishrfda 

A Vaidena woman 

Ahmdika 


Ciiaiid.^la 

A Pukka<^a woman 

Sinful Sopalca 


Chanvlttla 

A Nislntla woman 

Autyuvasdym 

Employt^'d in binial- 
gioiind- , 


The Apasada| and the Apadhvatnsaya.J^ sons of the Aryas, 
shall subsist by occupations reprehended by I he twicc-boin. 

It is not possible to identify all the mixed castes mentioned 
in the Manava Dharma Shastra with the castes or tribes which 
at present inhabit the country. The political conditions of 
India are quite diffcTrent from those of tin? time when Mann’s 
laws were collected and embodied in their .prcjscnt foi m, and 
hence some of the mixed castes, at least, who had fixed duties 
to perform under the Hindu monarclis, were obliged to go 
abroad in the countiy in search of li\ elihood, when foreign ruleis 
became the masters of the land, and thus lost their original 
distinction. Religious movements, such as the rise and spread 
of Buddhism, the severe struggles which the Brdhma,nas carried 

* Manu’s dediiilion of D^syu is this ; — Those tribes who aie excluded from tlie 
community gC the Brahinanas, Khhetriyas, Vaisyas Sudias, are called Dasyus, 
whether they speak the languiage of the MIecchas (l)aibariaus) or that of the Aiyas.” 
Ch. X., V. 45. 
t Heie Tiatiloma Nishdda, 

Base-born sons. 

' j ApaUhraiusaya sons are sons born in consequence of a violaiion of the Itiw. 
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on fcTr centuries to regain their lost privileges, and the ultimate 
triumph of Brahmanism, resulting in the final expulsion of the 
Buddhists from the country, have operated as causes in chang- 
ing the social status of the people, particularly of the lower 
classes. The preachings of Nanaka and Chaitanya,- too, had 
the effect of producing religious s*ccts which proved a fortress of 
refuge to many a mixed class. ^But it is believed, and with 
good reason, that the four piincipal castes and a few mixed 
castes of higher orders, as we find them in Manu, have remained 
iutac^bwamidst the civil and religious tumults which have passed 
over the head of the nation from time to time. 

Having sufficiently guarded cuirselvcs from being tiTisunder- 
stoo*d by the reading public, we nvill next consider the castes 
as we find them in Bengal. 

The Braiimanas. 

The castes, as we find them in tlic Mdtiava Dharma Shastra, or 
the Institutes of Manu, of which a summary description has been 
given in the preceding pages, exist in Bengal in their-natural 
order and in all their pristine •vigour. There is no question 
that the Bengalis gre the descendants of the great Aryan 
people who, in times of yore, crossed the Indus and settldd in 
Bralimavarta. Ethnology has established the fact that they 
are the same A’ryas as the Brdhmanas, the Kshetriyas, the 
Vaisyas and the Siidras who inhabit other parts of the great 
Indian Peninsula and speak quite different languages. Even in 
their midst a Mitter (Mitra) differs not from a Miikharji, nor do 
the features of a Vaisya from those of a Brahmana, or a 
Kshetriya. A Suvarnavanik is as much as Aryan as a KuHn 
Brdhmana. • 

It js said by some writers that in the present age (the 
Yuga) there are neither Kshetriyas nor Vaisyas,^ and that, ex- 
cept the Brdhmanas, almost all* are Siidras. Tliis assertion is 
dogmatic and 16 unvyorfhy of credence. Those who make this 
slatement admit a proposition which is yet to be proved. No 
one can doubt that there are Kshetriyas and Vaisyas, top, though 
there may not be Bengali Kshetrtyas, like Bengali. Rrahmanas. 
In suppqit of their argument these writers say that Hindu 
Society has lost its former great divisions, and has been split up 
into an infinite^ variety of decent castes of mixed parentage. 
There is no doabt that an infinite variety of castes of fnixed 
parentage have sprung up in India — castes which the gi*eat 
Indian lawgiver never dreaffit would ever Cv 5 me into exis- 
tence. But' what does it signify ? Are these m^xed castes 
ever allowed to mix ^ with the members of the four 
great divisipAs of the 'Hindu Society, or even with people 
of any of- fhe mixed classes of the Aniiloma order? Can 
VOL. xcixj 33 
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it be shown that the outcastes of the three twice-born classes 
have ever been received back into the society * from which 
they were cut off by acts of revolt ? Do interrriarriages ever 
take place between a Kshetriya and a Sudra, between a 
Vaisya and a Siidra, or between a Kshetriya of one order 
and a Kshetriya of another order, or between a Vaisya 
of one order and a Vaisya of another order ? Such things 
can never take place in Hindu Society. In countries where no 
caste distinction prevails, ra person who acquires heaps of glit- 
terfng*gold, no matter what his parentage might be, we 
believe, allowed to mix freely with people of high pedigree. 
But the case is quite different in this country, where no one 
has ever witnessed intermarriages between a person of'* one 
class and a person of another class vvithout both of them being 
excommunicated on the spot. Each class consists of persons 
of different among whic^i marriages take place. Inter- 

marriage may take place, as we have recently witnessed, be- 
tween a Brahmana and a Sudra, or between a Vaisya and a 
Brahmana in the case of persons who haVc embraced a religion 
other than Hinduism, but they are for ever cut off from the’ 
society of the Hindus. A person of thejovvest class of the 
Hindu Society, such as a Nishada or a Kaivaria, will never 
drink water touched by such persons, not to speak of persons 
of the four principal castes, or of mixed classes of the Amiloma 
order. In no instance has such intermarriage taken place, 
and the persons been admitted as members of the respective 
class to which they belonged before. 

From a very remote period of antiquity Bengal was peopled 
by branches of the great Aryan race. The Brahmanas, the 
Kshetriyas, the Vaisyas, and the Sudras, as also people of mixed 
castes of Aryan origin sd’on covered the country from one end 
to another. The Ramayana and the Mahdbhdrata contain allu- 
sions to places ‘of Lower Bengal.' Ethnology clearly proves that 
the people of Bengal are bianches of ^he;. great Aryan stock. 

The rise of Buddhisrn checked for some time the Brdhmanical 
ascendancy over the minds of the populace, but Brahmanism at 
last prevailed and crushed the power of Buddhism. But al- 
though the Buddhists were vanquished and almost driyen out of 
the country, the influence they exercised over the minds of the 
people lasted long, like fire concealed in cinders^. In Bengal (or 
more ‘properly Gauda) the influence was so great as to have 
cony^letely ouj>ted Vedic rites and ceremonies. The Brahmanas 
of Bengal neglected and forgol: the Vedas so much that 
when AdisdVa, King of Gauda, consulted them as to how the 
Putreshit Yajna * was to be performed according to the rites 

* SacriBcial ceremony for the welfare of the son. A person wl^ has not been 
blessed with a son is said to get one by the performance of this Yajna. 
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prescribed in the Vedas, they confessed their total ignorance of 
them. Tins threw the King into a melancholic fit, till at last 
he resolved' to restore the Vedas by importing Brahmanas 
versed in the Vedic lore. .Accordingly, in the tenth^century of 
the Christian era, Adisura wrote to Virasinha, King of Kanya- 
kubja (Kanouj) to send five Br/ihmanas of five different Gotras 
well versed in the Vedas. The five Brahmanas came at the 
royal invitation vvifh their wives ^nd children accompanied by 
five faithful servants. Their names .and Gotras are noted be- 


lo\tVy- 


Biahmanas. 

Gotras. j 

Servants 

Gotras. 

I . Bliattantirayana 

.S.andily.a 

Makaranda 

Sankdlina. 

2. Dakslia 

Kc^syapa 

Dasarntha 

fiaiUasna. 

3. Ve<lagarl)ha 

JS.ivarna ^ 

K**iiida>a 

Vishvamitra. 

4, Chhiindada 

'f atsya 

PnrushoUama 

Maudgalya. 

5. Sriharsa 

BharadvJija 

Vua'ta * 

Kdsyiipa. 

These five Brahmanas had fifty-six sons, viis 

I — 

Bhattanaiaydnw 


• 

... 16 

Dakslia 



... 16 

Vedngaibha 

.. ... 


... '12 

Chluindada 

... ... 

... 

... 8, 

Siiliarsa 

.. ... 


4 

50 


These fifty-six sons became the founders, of fifty-six families 
who were afterwards honoured by King Ballala Senaf with 
56 villages as Brdhmottara lands, a village being assigned to 
each, and each of these fifty-six sons is reckoned as the father 
or patriarch of a distinct family, riie fifty-six villages assigned 
to them being situated in that part of the country, called Radha, 
tliese Brdhmanas are called Radhf Brahmainas. The appella- 
tions which they have received from residing in, or holding the 
possession of, the villages assigned to them by King Ballala 
arc given below : — 


16 ijons of Bhattanur yiiDa 
the Handily a Gotra, 

1. Vandya • . , 

2. Kusuma 

3. 

4. Ghosali 

5. Vatavyala 

6 . Piiriha 

7 . KtiUkuli 

8. Kufa^ii 

9 Kulabhf ^ 

10. Seyaka • * 

11. Gar^rari 

12 Akiisni 

13 Kesari 


14, l^aschataka 
I?. VasuarC 

16. KaiiUa. 

1 6 sons of Daksha of the 
Kdi^vapa Gotni* 

17. ChaTla 

18. Ambuli 

19. Tailavad 
20 Podadi 

21. Ilada 

22. (jruda 

23. Bhunstala 

24. Ffiladhi 

25. rakdasi 


^6. Pushalf 

27. Mulaj^iami 

28. Koaii 

29. Palasayd 

30. Pi'tamundi 

31. Sinaalayd 
32^ lihatta 

12 sons of Vedagatbha of 
the Sdvarna Gotra, 

33. Ganguli 

34. Pungsika 
3iS* Nandi 
3 ^ 3 . Ghanta 
■?7. Kunda 




* Alias Diisaralhi. 

+ Balldla Sena is said by ?ome to be the grand-son of Adisura, by his daughter, 
but this fa. denied by others, who say that he was the seven Ih in destent from 
Adi&ura*s*sondn-law. * 
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38. 

Siyurika 

Satii 

8 sons of Chanddaa of the ' 4 sons of Srlharsa of the 

39- 

Vatsya Gotta, 

Bharadvflja ^ Gotra, 

40. 

Dayi 

45. K 4 njivi)li 

53. Mukhati 

41. 

Nayi 

46. M ahinta 

54. Diridi 

42. 

Pari 

47. Putitunda 

55. S&hari 

43. 

Valt ' 

48. Piplai 

56. Rayi 

44. 

Siddhala 

49. Ghosula 

50. VapuU, 

51. Kanjaii 

52. Sirnh'da 



There is, however, a similarity between the Pravara’^ of the 
Viltsya'^Gotra and that of the Sdvarna Gotra, Hence the V^sya 
and the Sdvarna are of the same Pravaras. The patriarch of 
Vedagarbha and Chhdndada being one and the same, the des- 
cendants of these two are reckoned as kinsmen, having the same 
blood running in their veins, and therefore intermarriages can- 
not take place among their descendants. 

The Rddhf Brdhmanas are mostly followers of the Kuthuma 
SdkM of the Sdma Veda ; a few of them are Yajtirvedis, but 
Rigvedis are scarcely met with among them. 

The advent of the five Brdhmanas forms ^ marked epoch in 
the history of Bengal. Before that time Buddhism prevailed in 
the country, and the general morality of the people w£.s at a low 
ebb. •’The introduction of the new element imparted new life 
into society for a time, but a re-action soon took place. Later 
on we shall have occasion to advert to this topic. 

Next in rank to the Rddhf Brdhmanas stand the Varendras. 
They are also the descendants of the five celebrated worthies 
who came to Bengal at the invitation of Adisura. They have 
the same Gotras as the Rddhis, vh.^ Sdndilya^ Bharadvdja^ 
Sdvarna^ Vdtsya and Kdsy'apa, They left the country call- 
ed Rddha, and sought .for habitation in the land known as 
Varendra, which lies beyond the Ganges. They also received -the 
honours of Kulinism at the hands of Balldla Sena, and are cither 
Kulins, Srotriyas, or Kdp (Vansaja)* *The Vdrendras have fif- 
teen gnais.f They are Maitra, Baima, Rudra/.Sanjdrinf, Lahidf, 
Bhddudi, Bhddadd, Karanja, Nandandvasi, Bhatta, Sdli, Sandel, 
Champatf, Jharnpatf, Aditya and Kama Devata. Of thdse the 
first six are^K^ulins, the rest ^’e Mauliks (Srotriyas). The 
Bhanga Kulins are known as Kdp ( VansajaJ, The Ghataks^ 


• Owing to the similarity of names of many C^t^/r^r-creathg Rishis, these 
Gotras are qualified by the term Pravara, in order to avoid the mistake 
which would otberwfee take place. The names of those persons who be- 
came Celebrated ar^^ thus mentioned to «-the exclusion of others. This is 
what is understoqd by the term Pravarap 
t A gawn is a village) and is derived from the Sanscrit word grdnt, 
A gnai (gramin) iS) therefore, one residing in or having the possession of 
the village conferred as a Brahniottara land by King Ballala. 
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who are employed in keeping genealogical accounts of the 
Vdrendra class, are known as Ktilaggnas. 

Among the Rddhf Brdhmanas a family once reckoned as 
Vansaja cannot mix with the Kulins, but the pracfice is quite 
different witli the Vdrendras, among whom original or first 
Kdps are always allowed to* mix with the if they do 

good ads. * •» 

Polygamy is not so prevalent among the Vdrendras as among 
the^Rddhi's. Anyapdvvd marriage*^ is also prevalent among 
therJl. But a person marrying,in Anyapurvd is not respected in 
society. 

•Tlicre is another class of* Brdhmanas in Bengal,* called the 
Vaidiks, who arc said to^liave left their original abode on the 
nortli of the Vindhya range, owing to the oppression of the 
Mahomedan rulers, and to Iiavc settled, some in Orissa and 
otliers in Bengal. The exact time when they came to Bengal 
is not known. The Vaidiks are either Ddkshindtyas, or Pas- 
chdtyas. Those wiv), on their daughters being bor,n, at once 
make the marriage contract, pro^mising to marry them in proper 
time to t\]f bridegrooms selected, arc known by the appellation 
of Ddkshindfyas, Vhilc those who do not make such contracts, 
and who came to and settled in Bengal in later times, are called 
PAschdtyas, The Vaidiks are not known by any gdivn (grdm) 
or village, like the Rddhfs and Vdrendras, and their number is 
comparatively small. But many of them arc Ac/idryas, or Gurus^ 
to the Rddhi and Vdrendra families. In process of time they 
became followers of the Ta7itra S/idstras. The Ghataks say 
that they were excluded from Kulinism by King Balldla ; but the 
Vaidiks, themselves, assert that they opposed the right assumed 
by Jiim of remodelling the castes, aad tlcclined to accept the 
distinctions conferred on the Rddhf and Vdrendra Brdhmanas. 
They are pretty numerous in Vikrampur; and arc chiefly 
Pandits and, astronomers. 

Though not conTerred by King Balldla there is among the 
DdksUndtyas a sort of Kulinism which is based on good acts. 
Anyapiirvd marriage is prevalent among them. But he who 
marries an Anyapurvd is held in contempt by his kinsmen, and 
is doomed to occupy a degraded position in society. 

There are twenty-four principal Gotras among the Vaidiks, as 
enumerated.lfelow : — , 


I Sandilya. 

5- 

I 3 har*idv!ija. 

9. • Agnivesmji. 

2. K&syapa. 

6, 

Gautama. 

10, Krishndtreya. 

3. ViUsya 

7 . 

Sankalina. 

II.* Vasisiha. 

4. Savarna. 

8. 

Kalvisn. 

12. Vishvamitra. 


* A girl betrothed to a*bJidegroom, who loses her would-be husband just 
before the'huptial ceremony tuk^s place. This girl is called an anyapurvd^ 
^ , a girl whose husband has already been fixed, but who through mis- 
fortune loses him before her hands are joined with those of her husband* 
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13 * 

Kusika. 

ih 

Alamy^na. 

21. Vdsukk 

14. 

Kausika. 

18. 

Paiasara. 

22. Rohita- 


Ghritakausika, 

19. 

Sauapyana. 

23. Vaiyajjhrapadya. 

16. 

Maudjfalya. 

20, 

Atri. 

24, Jdmadagnya, 


When King BallAla conferred Kulinism on the Rddhi and 
the Vdrendra Brdhmanas, he c^ccluded tho original Brdhmanas 
of Bengal from receiving the rpyal favours. .Their number was 
counted and found to consist of 700 families, and hence they 
are kno^yn by the name Saptasati^^ Some of these Brdh- 
raanas have mixed with the descendants of the five celebc'fited 
worjthies, who came from Kanaiij* some with the Vaidiks, while 
the rest are either Agradanis\ o;* Grahdclidryas^ and gain their 
livelihood by attending at the Skrdddka and other ccrcmonfes 
of a like nature.^ The Saptasatis, who could not mix with 
other Brdhmanas, and who still remain separate, are Pithudi, 
Vdldthuvf, Ndnaksdye, Jagdye, .Sagdye, Yavagrdmf, Kutnig- 
ndye, Aratha, &c. 

The Madhyasreni Brdhmanas are found in Midnapore, Ban- 
kura, and the adjacent districts. At one' time intermarriages 
took place between the Rddhis/the Vdrendras, and the Sapta- 
satis 9n the one side and the Vaidiks oa the othdV. Those 
Brdhmanas, who thus broke through the fetters of their own order, 
formed a distinct class, and are known as Madhyasreni Brdh- 
manas, or Brdhmanas who occupy a middle positio?). Their 
number is gradually on the increase. There is no hereditary 
Kulinism among them, but those who arc of good disposition 
and who distinguish themselves by good acts are honoured in 
society. Nevertheless, thosCfamong them who arc of the Sdn- 
dilya, the Kdsyapa, the Vdtsya, the Sdvarna and the Bharat- 
vdja Gotras are much more respected than the other. 

We now come t(r anotFier class of Brdhmanas -who came 
to Bengal for trade or other purposes, but who arc not completely 
domiciled there. Their communicatiofi with their kinsmen in 
the North-Western Provinces has been .cut’ -off, But they have 
not been able to mix with the Brdhmanas of this country. 
Their position is, therefore, isolated. They speak a language 
which is a nvlxfeurc of the Bengafi and the Hindi, and they arc 
much addicted to the Vedic rites. Their family appella- 
tions are — Dobey, Chowbey, Tewadi, Pandd, Misvi, Tripathf, 
Trivedf, Satpathf, Pithi, Sukla, Bdjapayc, Agi'^ihotn', Dasds- 
vamedhf, &c. Thjsse Brdhmanas have forty-two Goiras, of which 

j 

^ Mr. Wilson, in kis ‘‘ Indian Criste,’' s^ys that the Saptasatis are some- 
times called V^Kdiks, and aie divided into Pdschdtya (Western) and Ddk- 
shindtya (Southern), but this statement is not conect, for the Vaidiks are 
a quite different class of Brdhmanas from the Saptasatis. 

t Mr. Wilson speaks of the Agra.danis as a separate class of Bidhmanas, 
/but it appears that they are a branch of the Saptasatis, who have sunk in 
caste. 
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the first twenty-four are the same as those of the Vaidiks 
enumerated before, the rest, eighteen in number, having been 
created by eighteen Rfsh/s, who separated themselves from the 
first twenty-four Gotras, and became the 'founders erf eighteen 
different families. It is scarcely necessary to enumerate 
them. 

There, are certam other classes of Brahmanas, who were 
originally, probably, pure Brahmanas, but who, owing to the 
occupation they follow, have lost “their dignity and haive.sunk 
in society. These are the A^(^yadanis,^ of about 400 or 500 
families, who receive gifts at the Preta- Shrdddha^ the Madaifiodd 
Brtlhmanas, who repeat XX\q, ^mantras over the bodies of the 
dead when they are aboirt to be cremated, the. Kapdli and other 
Siidra-scrving Brahmanas, and the Datvajna Brahmanas, who 
follow the profession of prognosticators and astrologers. Then 
wc have the M adyadosht\ Ikdhmanas, who arc said to be the 
descendants of Vimpaksha, a Brahmana of Birbhum (more 
correctly Virdbhum^t), who, although much addicted to drinking, 
was an extraordinary man, to whom miracles were asc^ibed. 

There also another class *of Brahmanas, who are said to 
be the descendants^of a Sudra who was made a Brdhmana by 
the word of Vydsa. They arc called Vydsokta Brahmanas, 
These Brahmanas arc not much respected by the other 
Brdhmanas. 

Wc will conclude our notice of the different classes of Brdh- 
manas by giving a short account of the Pir A'li Brdhmanas, who 
are well-known by the title of Thakur (Tagore). They arc the 
descendants of Bhattandrayana, through his,son, Naru or Nara- 
singha. The ninth in descent from the Bhattandrayana was 
Dharanidhara, whose grandson wa^ Miananjaya. The tenth 
in clescent from Dhanaiijaya, i,e.^ tvvent>^first in descent from 
Bhattandrayana, was Puru.s.Jiotama, to whom the name PirA'li 
was first applied. The fifth in descent from Purushottama, 
twenty-sixth' froili Bhattandrayana, was Panchdnana,J who left 
jessore and settled at Govindapur. The son of Panchdnana 
was Jayardma, whose hoiis(^ was acquired by *the British 
Government for the erection of the Fort Williapm.» He was the 
great-^and father of the illustrious Dwarkanath Tagore and 
Prasanna Kumdr Tagore, the son of Rammani Tagore and 
Gopimohan , Tagore respectively. 

The position of the Pir A'li Brdhamanas is isolated. * Though 
descendants of Bhattandtci^yana, who came to Bengal ^t the 
invitation of Adisura, they ara excluded from* thg community of 
Brdhmanas, owing to some blame which attached to the family 

♦ See foot-note under the* SaptasatisY^'fc?^ p. 3S4^« 

t Madyh = wine and Doshi = blamed . ... 

t Panchdnaaa first assumed the title of iThakur or Tagore as it is now spelt. 
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when Purushottama was alive. If any pure . Brdhrnana, 
attracted by the wealth of the Pir A’li Brdhmanas, marries a 
daughter of the latter, he at once becomes a Pir A’li Brdhrnana, 
and is cut-off from the society of his kinsmen. 

Kulinism as Instituted ^by King Ballala and as 
Reorganised by Devivara. . 

We have seen before that the five Brahmanas who came to 
Bengal at the invitation of. Adisura, had fifty-six sons, and that 
each oT these fifty-six sons became the recognised father or 
patriarch of a separate family. 'In course of time some of the 
children^ ,of these fifty-six patriarchs were found wanting in strict 
observance of all that religion demanded, and in the good 
qualities, which, according to the Hindu Shdstras, should dis- 
tinguish people of the highest caste from people of other castes. 
Accordingly, King Balldia, of ^Iic Ambastha ( Vaidya) caste, 
who filled the throne of Gai'ida about the twelfth century of 
the Christian era,*}* determined to create “ an aristocratic and 
powerful, hierarchy, placed in such a position of dignity that no 
misdemeanour and immorality could deprive it of hereditary pri- 
vileges, or the reverence of the lower classes.”!; Hrfving made 
up his mind to carry out this social reform, the King invited 
the representatives of the fifty-six families, and appointed a day 
for conferring upon them the honours of Kulinism. Some 
of the Brdhmanas attended the Royal Court at about 9 A.M., 
some at about 10-30 A.M., and the rest at about 1-30 P.M. 
Those who attended at 1-30 r.M. were considered model 
Brdhmanas, who must have performed daily the routine of all 
religious rites befo're they were able to attend, and were honour- 
ed with the highest rai?J< of Kulinism. Those who attended at 
about io-3o A.M. ob,tained'the second rank of Kulinism, and arc 
known by the appellation of Sroiriyas, while those who attend- 
ed at about 9 A.Nf. were placed last in t<he rank of Kulinism, and 
became Ganna Ktilins. The number of families-that received 
the three ranks of Kulinism are as shown below : — 

8 families Mukhya or first grade Kulins 
34 Srotriyas 01^ second grade Kulins 

14* p ... Gauna or last grade Kiilins 

Total ... 56, 

With the establishment of Kulinism a code of lti\v was passed, 
the principal features of which are that the Kulins should give 

C,' « " * 

* The word childmn/’ as used here, must be understood in a wide sense, including 
grandchildren and^great-grandchildren also. 

t The dale of RallSla Sena is given by Dr, Rajendralala Mitra, as A.D# 1066. 
See Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, 1865, page 12O. But this is disputed by 
others. ' 

$ See Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengfal, Vol. LXII, Part III, No i, 1893. 
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their daughters to and receive daughters from the Kulin family. 
They were also permitted to receive Srotriya daughters, but 
could not give their daughters to Srotriyas, and could never 
receive daughters from.’ a Gauna Kulin family.** Those who 
acted otherwise lost the dignity of their rank. At the time of 
the institution of Kulinism a village with other rent-free lands* 
was assigned to e^ch family. Hence arose the fifty-six 
(gramins) noted before. 

In the new code of social liw passed by BallAla Sena no 
pifevision was made for the qlevation of the lower ranks when 
families became extinct, or when they fell from their position 
rfo lower ranks by contractii>g illegal marriages. Heftce, as Kulin 
houses disappeared,* the tiifficulty of procuring husbands 
for daughters greatly increased ; the cgnsequence was the 
giving of a number of daughters, amounting, in some cases, to 
200 or 250, or more, to one person of the first grade Kulin 
family. The dire effects of having a plurality of wives can 
be imagined bolter than described. A person marrying 
(say) fifty wives (not to sj)eak of 200 or more) in different 
villageycan scarcely find time to visit each wife once a year. 
It is also not* possible for him to bring in all the wiyes to his 
own house (a thatched cottage, pet'haps), and cage them up in 
it. So he makes the best bargain of the foolish act, for which 
he himself is not so much to blame as the person who framed 
the code of law for the Kulin family. By turn he pays visits 
to each wife, demands money from her as due for the honour 
of the family in which he was born, and if her parents arc suffi- 
ciently well off to satisfy his avidity, he tarries with her for a 
week or so, pockets the money and then hastens to pay a visit 
Jo another wife. Should the wife, fail to satisfy his thirst for 
money, he abusies or ill-treats her and flies off at once, never 
to come again. The exacting of money from the families of 
wives bepame then a regular profession of the family of Kulin 
Brdhmanas, to tlic-uttcr neglect of literary or religious pursuits. 
The nine good qualities which the first Kulins possessed at the 
time of Ballala Sena thus melted away, and the*sons of Kulin 
families became a set of vain persons, expecting to be honoured 
on account of their Kul or family, ‘‘ Kulin married women, 
neglected by their husbands, in hundreds of instances, live in 
adultery,, ■•in some cases with the knowledge of t^ieir parents. 
The houses of ill-fame at Calcutta and otbor large towns are 
filled with the daughters^of Kulin Brdhmanas ; and tha*husbands 
• of these women have lately been found, to* a pjost extraordinary 
extent, among the most notorious and dangerous dacoits — so 
enti^ejy degraded.^ire these favourites of Ballala Sena,”-|- 

, — . I, ■ ■ ■ ■ — — ' § — — ■ — ■■ * — ” — — 

* The work in which the Kulin arrangements made by King Ball^ta are recorded, 
is called “ Mishra.’* 

t Ward, Vol. I, p. 83. ' 
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When King Ballala instituted Kulinism, he had probably a 
good object in view, the creation of a number of Kulin 
families possessing nine good qualities. But he was short- 
sighted. H'3 forgot toi make in his code of social law provision 
for supplying the place of families which became extinct. 
Hence flowed all those evils and curses which still remain a 
living scandal of the Brdhmana community of Bengal. A 
Kulin Brdhmana dies, and his wives, numbered by scores, 
become \>;idows. Happily under the benign influence of English 
education, the practice ot marrying a number of wives is fast 
decaying. 

( To be continued, ) > 



Art. X,— CAGLIOSTRO. 

A CENTURY has not yet elapsed since, under ‘the orders 
of the Pope, a lonely, and half- forgotten captive was , 
fretting out his goul in the upper storey of the dungeon of 
St. Angefo. Ilis appearance, '‘as described by his contem- 
poraries, was common-place and aven ignoble. His figure was 
squat and fat. He had a round bullet-head, with coak*Be. black 
hair and a nut-brown complexion. His lips were thick and 
^nsual, and he had a decided squint in his eyes. , He spoke 
French and Italian vvi^h so qxccrable a Sicilian accent, that, as 
Pater Marcellus who reported his trial before the Inquisition 
recorded with humorous pathos, “ it sounded as if he were 
talking Hebrew.” His manijer was so vulgar that a competent 
witness declared him to be “ a lackey in disguise.” A well- 
informed interviewer likened his appearance tO’ that of “ a 
Podolian bull,” Tlierc was sqmething, indeed, of mobility and 
of energy in his aquiline nose, in the bold sweep of his eye- 
brows, ill his de<ip-ringing voice, in his square-set jaw, and, 
above all, in the dark steady gleam, which appears never to 
have been absent from his eyes. Still, he hardly suggested a 
person whom the Holy Roman Inquisition would deem worthy 
of its terrors Nevertheless, this wretched captive was the 
greatest of mountebanks who ever strutted their hour on the 
boards of the world’s fair. He was none less than that prince 
of charlatans, Cagliostro. 

It is not enough to say that Cagliostro pbsed as a magician, 
or stood forth as the apostle of a mystic religion. After all, 
ift its mild way, our own geucratioti puts^on its evening dress 
to worship at the feet of media, whose familiar spirits enable 
them to wriggle oufr of’ ropes in cupbohrds, or to project 
cigarette-paperfi from the ceiling. We ride our hobby, how- 
ever, only when tire whim seizes us, and, as soon as it wearies, 
we break it in pieces, and fling it aside with a laugh. But 
Cagliostro impre.ssed himsdlf deeply on the history of his 
times. Pie flashed on the world like a meteor. * He carried it 
by storm. Princes and nobles thronged to his magic “ opera- 
tions." They prostrated themselves before him for hours. His 
horses and his coaches and . his liveries rivalled a king’s in 
magnificence. He was offered, and refused, a ducal throne. 

• No les.s illustrious a writer than the Empress of RussfS deemed 
him a worthy subject’ of her plays, Goethe made him the 
herq^of a famous cb'ama, A French cardinal and an English 
loVd "were his bosom companions. In an age which arrogated 
to itself the title of ///^ philosophic^ the charm of his eloquence 
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drew thousands to his Lodges, in which he preached the 
mysteries of his Egyptian ritual^ as revealed to him by the 
Grand-Kophta under the shadow of the pyramids. His name 
has gone j3own to history for ever under the stigma of having 
been privy to the forgery of no less a name than that of the 
Queen of France for the most gigantic of swindles. He was 
flung, not like a felon, into jl common gaol, but, like a noble, 
into the Bastille. Acquitted by. the Courts, yet banished by 
the King, he proudly withdrew, a martyr to liberty, crying out 
with the scorn of a Titan of old : “ Elsewhere will I make' my 
voice heard,** and five thousand people knelt down on the shore 
to i‘eceive, his blessing as his vessel sailed for a freer country. 
There, on the 20th June, 1786, ho “made his voice heard** in 
the predictions, that the Bastille should be demolished and 
converted into a public promenade, and that there should 
arise in France a ruler, who should abolish lettres-de^cachet^ 
should convoke the General Estates, and should restore the 
true religion. Three years later, he burst info fiendish exulta- 
tion over the fulfilment of his prophecy, as the mob swarmed 
over the parapets of tlic Bastille,' and slaughtered the governor 
with his guard. Yet suddenly he was unmasked. A news- 
paper \Vriter, whom he had received in his office with his hat 
insolently pulled over his brows, and whom he had ordered out 
of his house like a tramp or beggar, denounced him as a rogue 
and a quack. He fled. His power had vanished. lie became 
almost penniless. He wandered at random from land to land, 
until at last he was arrested at Rome, and sentenced by the 
Inquisition as a heretic and* a , Freemason. He flickered out in 
a dungeon, forgotteii and neglected, a spent rocket, the shadow 
of a great name. 

Giuseppe Balsamo ivas born at Palermo , on the 8th June, 
1743. His usual alias, the “ Conte ^li Cagliostro,’* was borrow- 
ed from an aunt, who bore the name without tfie title. His 
father, who was a respectable merchant, died ih liis childhood. 
Guiseppe was sent to a monastery for his education. He soon 
showed himsplf a gracele.ss ne*er-fio-wecl. He fought witli the 
police, forged passes for the theatre, robbed his uncle, black- 
mailed his cousin’s lover, and kept the vilest company. He was 
suspected of the murder of a canon. He obtained access to the 
office of a notary, related to his family, for thC purpose of 
forging a will of the Marcliesc Maurigi, whereby he defrauded 
a pious foundation.' He also dabbled in magic. One of his 
experiments, in whfch, after a few passes in the air, he caused 
his companion *to see a lady playing cards at her castle, if it 
be not mere hearsay, would certainly suggest a power of 
hypnotism. On another occasion, be swindled a goldsmith 
named Marano out of sixty ounces of gold by promising to 
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assjst him in lifting a buried treasure. On entering the cavern, 
however, the luckless Marano found, not a treasure, but a crowd 
of Balsamo’s accomplices,' who, disguised as devils, gave him 
a sound thrashing. Marano swore to rip up the swindler with 
his dagger, Balsamo fled to Messina, 'where he* picked up 
acquaintance with a strolling alchemist, calling himself Alto- 
tas, and of unknown origin. They travelled together to 
Alexandria and Rhodes, and afterwards obtained subordinate 
positions in the chemical labaratory of the Grand-master Pinto 
of Malta. Here Altotas died, mlsamo accompanied the 
Maltese Knight, Aguino, to N,aples, and thence found his way 
alone to Rome, where he married a domestic servant named 
I»aurenza Feliciani. He then went into partnership \Vith a more 
refined scoundrel, calling himSelf the Marchesq d’Agliata, and 
passing as a Colonel in the Prussian army. I mention these 
facts simply because they contain the germ of many of 
Balsamo's later pretensions.* The remainder of his earlier 
history is neither amusing nor instructive. It is the common- 
place and sordid history of a scoundrel who, when the swindles 
of bill-forging and gold-makin*g left him out at elbows, was 
glad to Qke out a living as his wife’s pander and bully. 

In 1776, Bals&mo was in England. He gave himself out as 
a Colonel in the Prussian service, and assumed various titles, of 
which the “ Marchese Balsamo” and the “ Conte di Cagliostro ” 
are alone of importance. His wife called herself the ” Countess 
Serafina Feliciani,” She must have been of very striking 
beauty. As late as the trial, the worthy P'ather Marcellus 
describes her, with some enthusiasm, as still young, of middle 
size, with very white complexic<i, a rounded face, and a noble 
though buxom figure. He adds that her sparkling eyes, com- 
bfped with her soft and engaging raanrier, and her interesting 
features, with their slightly melancholy* expression, were well 
calculated to inspire a .warmer passion, • Cagliostro posed 
as a species of wonder-doctor, receiving payment from the 
rich only to scatter it among the poor. He carried about two 
mysterious substances, his “ Materia Prima,” a red powder, 
with which he multiplied gold, and his “ Egyptian • Wine,” with 
which he prolonged existence. He dropped hints that he was 
the son of the Grand-Master Pinto of Malta and a Princess of 
Trebizonde. He borrowed from the Comte de St. Germain 
the suggestion that he had attended as a guest at the wedding 
of Cana. He hawked common powders against wrinxles. He 
had to flee the country on account of legal proceeding'ai on the 
part of -Miss Fry and Mif. Scott, whom he liad victimised with 
such gross devices as pretending to foretell by astrology the 
numbers- to be successful in a lottery, and obtaining a diamond 
necklace on the pretext that, by burying it in the ground, he 
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could increase the size of the jewels. Altogether, he does .not 
appear to have risen much above the level of a jack-pudding 
in a quack-doctor"s booth. The really important matters in 
connection with this visit are two : isty that he was initiated 
into Freeirfasonry, and took four degrees, in the Scotch Lodge 
Hope ” in London ; and, 2ndy that he picked up, at a second- 
hand book-stall, the mystic writings of one George Cofton, 
which suggested to him the idea of the Egyptian ritual. 

A summary of the leading tenets of this ritual may be of 
interqstM There are two chief sets of materials from which such 
a summary can be constructed : jst, the Inquisitors' account of 
the .contents of a manuscript, entitled Egyptian Masonry,'’ 
which wai> discovered at Cagliostro’s lodging when he was 
arrested, and which was destroyed by the Court’s order at the 
close of the trial ; and, 2ndy the memoranda taken by Elise von 
der Recke at Mitau in 1779 of a lecture delivered by Cagliostro 
and published in her treatise fn 1787. The tenor of these 
materials is different. Egyptian Masonry” embodied the 
observances of votaries and the constitution of Lodges. The 
lecture traced the steps by whidh the votary could advance 
to higher powers over the spirit-world. 

Freemasonry, according to Cagliostro, Was founded by 
Enoch and Elias. It was open to both sexes. Its present 
form, especially with regard to the exclusion of women, is a 
corruption. The true form was preserved only by the Grand- 
Kophta, or High-Priest of the Egyptians. By him it was 
revealed to Cagliostro. The votaries of any religion are admis- 
sible, subject to three conditions : xst^ that they believe in the 
existence of a God; 2nd^ that ‘they believe in the immortality of 
the soul ; and, jrd, that they have been initiated into common 
masonry. The candidate must swear an oath of secresy, and 
of obedience to the S^t^ctel Superiors. The patron of Egyptian 
Masonry is St. John, not the Baptist, but the Evangelist. It is 
divided into the usual three grades 'of Apprentice, Fellow- 
craft, and Master-mason. A Lodge has four cltief officers : — 

(1) the Venerable, (3) the Keeper of the 'Seal, 

(2) the Orator, (4) the Inspector, 

cacli with a Deputy. The ceremonies arc so ludicrous that 
they read like the practical jokes of a cynic. When a woman 
is admitted as an apprentice, a lock of her hair is cut off*, and 
returned to her at the clo.se of the ceremony, with the direction 
to present it, with, a pair of gloves, to the man of her choice. 
Men are pajssed to the degree of Fellcw-craft in the name of 
Helion^ Melion ^n^'Tetragrammaton (which words, Cagliostro 
gravely informed the Inquisition, are Arabic, and holy).. In 
raising a brother to the degree of Master-mason, the Vener- 
able requires the services of an innocent boy or girl, known • as 
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the “ orphan,” who, solemnly invested with a white gown and 
blue sash,' is placed behind a screen, called the “ tabernacle/’ 
This tabernacle contains only a footstool and a table with three 
burning candles. Here there will appear to the orphan in a 
vision the seven pure spirits : — 

(1) Anael. (4) Gabriel. 

(2) Michael. * (5) Uriel. 

(3) Raphael. »( 6 ) Zobiachel. 

(7) Annachiel. 

These will declare, whether the ckndidate is or is ngt worthy 
of office. In case of a woma^, however, Moses must also be 
summoned, and will declare his assent by retaining in his^hand, 
•throughout the vision, the wreath of artificial roses* with which 
she will be invested? The object of Egyptian Masonry is 
Perfection, to be obtained only through Regeneration, which is 
partly Moral and partly Physical. Either species of regenera- 
tion must be preceded by Isolation, called the “ Quarantine,” 
and lasting for forty days. Moral regeneration is effected as 
follows : On a high mountain, known for this purpose as Sinai,” 
the candidates, who must ednsist of thirteen Master-masons, 
are seejuded in a building, to be called Sion,” and to be built 
in three storeys, each forming one apartment. The upper 
apartment is 18 feet square, with one small entrance,* and, on 
each side, four oval windows. The second apartment, which 
is round, and lit up by a single lamp, contains thirteen beds, 
and is called “ Ararat,” in memory of the mountain on which 
the ark found repose. The third chamber is a storehouse and 
dining-room. Every day, six hours are to be passed in medi- 
tation and rest, three in prayer; nine in rejigious exercises, and 
six in recruiting the shattered energies. The religious exercisesin- 
wclude the preparation of pentagrams but of the skin of a lamb or 
a Jewish boy’s caul. On the 33rd day l*lie candidates will begin 
to be visited by the seveo pure spirits. AtJast, on the 40th day, 
these spirits will hand over, to each candidate, one pentagram, 
signed with afl seven names, and seven pentagrams, each signed 
with one name only. The one pentagram gives the holder control 
over all seven spirits. Each of the seven pentagrams, how- 
• evqr, gives control merely over its signatory, but (save the 
mark ?) is a transferable instrument. For physical regenera- 
tion, the Master-mason must, every fiftieth year, lock himself 
up, with a friend, at full-moon, *in an apartment with an alcove. 
His diet consists of light broth with l^erbs, ancl rain-water, 
which must have fallen in May. Each meal must begin 
with a fluid and end Avith a bread-crusti On the 17th day, 
the candidate is to be cupped, and begin to take certain 
whH:<? drops, si?S in the morning and six in the evening 
increasing the number by two each day up to the 32ud. He 
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is then again cupped in tlie morning twilight, and put *to 
bed, where he remains till the operation is completed. 
On the 33rd, he will t«>l<e one grain of the materia priina, 
which will be followed by loss of consciousness. On recover- 
ing his sense-s, he will be given a broth, prepared from a 
pound of beef, without fat. On the 34th, two grains will be 
'administered. The candidate will become delirious, and will 
lose his skin and his teeth and Itis hair. A tepid bath follows 
on the 35th. On the 36th, one grain of materia prima is to 
betaken .'ii a glass of old “wine. The candidate will ffill 
into a gentle sleep, during which his skin and his teeth and 
his hajr will grow afresh. On awaking he will take a per- 
fumed bath, 'and, on the 38th dayt a bath of saltpetre. Ori 
the 39th, ten drops of Cagliostro's balshm will be administer- 
ed in two spoonfuls pf claret. On the 40th day the physical 
regeneration is complete. The benefit to be derived reads 
almost like the tag of a quack-doefor at a fair. The candi- 
date’s life is prolonged — until the Almighty shall be pleased 
to take it away. 

In the le'eture, to which I have' already alluded, Cagliostro 
declared Moses, Elias and Christ to be the Secret Superiors. 
They have attained to such perfection in Masonry that, exalted 
into higher spheres, they are able to create fresh worlds for the 
glory of the Lord. Each is still the head of a secret community. 
Such a community falls into five classes, each recruited from 
that below. The first and lowest, composed of the elect of 
perfect Master-masons, comprises 72 members, who possess an 
elixir for prolonging life, but are forbidden to divulge it to 
others without the .sanction of the Secret Superiors. The 
second comprises 49 mernbers, who possess the pow’ers, firstly, 
of transmuting metals into gold by the “ red powder and," 
secondly, of instantly "communicating their ‘thoughts to their 
superiors, though more than a hundred, miles distant. The 
third comprises 35 members, and the fourth, .24. • These two 
classes constitute the most critical period of development, du- 
ring which the evil spirits labour to lead astray the members "'to 
black magic, «The fifth and highest comprises 12 members, 
one of whom, at the time of the lecture, was about to be exrdt- ' 
ed to the sphere of the Superiors, and thereby head a fourth 
community. Cagliostro modestly claimed to belong to the third 
class in the community of Elias. Members, during this long 
course of perfection, must, of course, often appear to die. 
CagliostrOf. in his lecture, pophesied thst he would soon under- 
go such a momentary demise. In fulfilment of this prophecy, 
he pretended to die, and return to life, at Lyon, six years later 
in 1785. Perfect wisdom is embodied in three chapters, ifiisSing 
(Hit of the Bible, but to be recovered by a proper understand- 
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ng of the formula I. S. H., the sun, the compass, and triangle, 
:hc numbers a and 7, 3 and 9, and the word Jehovah. 

The greatest miracle which Cagliostro ever performed, 
is, to my mind, that he ever persuaded anybody to listen to 
this rubbish. The “ Arabic.'” formula is on a level with the gib- 
berish of a gipsy fortune-teller. Professor Norberg of Upsala 
accosted him in Arabic at Stra'sburg, and the charlatan could 
only stare in helpless ignorance* The whole system was 
patched up of snatches of those mystic missions, with which 
visionaries like Swedenborg and swindlers like Schrepfier .had 
rendered the world familiar. ,The trial before the Inquisition 
discloses that Cagliostro was familiar with both these teachejrs. 

Suedieborg ” and “ Scieffortt ” however, are the* nearest 
approach, tliat honest Pater Marcelliis can make to names so 
barbarous. Much acumen has been wasted in attempts to explain 
Cagliostro’s amazing influence, on the ground that he was a 
secret emissary of the Jesuits^ who plotted to enslave men’s 
minds by entangling them in mystic day-dreams. Such a 
thesis, on the face of jt, is not argument, but invective. There 
is not a tittle of evidence tef show that Cagliostro must, 
beyond question, have had the ’support of the Jesuits. The 
suggestions, by vvMich the thesis is supported, are fopr in 
number : is/, that contemporary opinion set him down as a 
Jesuit emissary ; 2 U(/, that Schrepfer was such an emissary, and 
that Cagliostro indented largely on his system ; that 

Cagliostro’s operations were directly conducive to the attain- 
ment of the Jesuits’ object ; and, 4 //(, that no other theory 
will explain the immense sums of money, of which he was 
able to dispose. None of these suggestions are established. 
In the first place, contemporary opinion was not, by any 
mcaps, unanimous in setting down the aclventurer as a Jesuit 
emissary. Many regarded him as one df the leaders of the 
mysterious, and chiefly hnaginary, Society of the Illuminati, 
to which that generation, unable to grasp the idea of the 
upheaval of a natibn,* ajttributed the working of the revolution. 
After all, however, the guess-work even of contemporaries is 
a very feeble argument. In th« second place, it is hot proved 
that Schrepfer was a Jesuit em’issary, and if is* certain that 
his .system, if he had one, was bitteily opposed by Cagliostrq, 
Schrepfer was an innkeeper of Leipzig. He appears to have 
taken up mysticism as a anoney-making business. He, attract- 
ed custom to his tavern by pretending to pcossess the secret 
wisdom of Freemasonry, «nd to be able to call up^pirits 
from the* tomb. He admitted women to his •performances, 
and taught obedience to Secret Superiors. He /mW himself out 
to be regarded as an instrument of tlie Jesuits, and, for this 
purpose, 'entered into cofrespondence with Dr. Stark and 
VOL. xcix.] * • 24 ■ 
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Count Brlihl, using the undoubted jargon of the society. 
Amongst other symbols, which were believed to appertain to 
the Jesuits, and which Cagliostro employed equally with 
Schrepfer, I may instance the formula I. S. H., the Sun, the 
Seven I^irits, supposed to refer to the seven sacraments, and 
the word Jehovah, which contained the numerical value of three 
times three, in allusion to tha Trinity. These devices enabled 
him to persuade the world that he had been entrusted with a 
secret fund by the jesuift. The success of this imposture 
turned his head. He gave himself out as the natural son of the 
Dukd of Orleans, and a Colonel in the French army. Be nod- 
ded familiarly to a prince, who had him flogged for insolence. 

* He bprrow6d large sums of money on the security of myste- 
rious caskets. He attempted /to effect a secret arrangement, 
by which the Duke of Saxony was to become a mercenary 
of the Jesuits.' The whole affair, however, was a swindle. 
Unable to keep up the pretext, Schrepfer shot himself 
on the 8th October, 1774, in*’the park known as the Rosen- 
thal. The boxes, in which his treasures were deposited, 
contained rubbish and wast^-paper. Cagliostro claimed to 
have met Schrepfer at Leipzig ; but, though he patently 
boro wed hints from his life and his gibberi^sh, he ^liways pro- 
tested his horror of his system, and even alleged that he had 
prophesied his death. Pater Marcellus, indeed, muddles up 
the dates of this occurrence ; but the fact is very evident, that 
the charlatans were not in accord. When Cagliostro proceeded 
to Mitau in 1779, he found Dr. Stark performing all sorts of 
hocus-pocus in a secret and mystic society, of which he was 
the leader. A bitter quarrel existed between them, and each 
inveighed againSt the other as a black magician.” In the 
third place, Cagliostro’s operations were not directly conducive 
to the attainment gf the Jesuits’ object. It would appear* that 
the Jesuits’ object was, or was supposed to be, to entice away 
Freemasons frofn the Lodges of the ro-called “ Strict Observ- 
ance,” of which they were afraid, as being, organised on a severe 
system of obedience to almost self-electing superiors. Thus 
Schrepfer, writing to Dr. Stark, declared, in his mystic shib- 
boleth, that he “ must proceed' against the Strict Observance ; 
for that is Ae'duty of the B.J.J.” Cagliostro, however, through- 
out his trial, describes himself as specially visiting the Lodges 
of the Strict Observance ; and if, as is gene^rally supposed. 
Dr. Stark's mission was to leaven " Freemasonry with Jesuit 
principles by what he termed the “ clericate,” it stands to reason 
that Cagliostro, ui preaching a cruscide against him, was per- 
forming no Service to the Order. In any case, it is difficult to 
understand how the Order could be served by a swindler who 
shamelessly plundered his converts for his own behoof. In the 
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fou/th place, it is not true that no other theory will explain 
the immense sums of money of which he was able to dispose. 
Father Marcellus reckons up that, apart from presents, he must 
have made no less than 100,000 scudi out of his believers. At 
most places, he lived in apartments assigned to* him by his 
wealthy disciples. In France, where his style was most dash- 
ing, it is certain that the Cardinal de Rohan paid for his ex- 
travagance. The Cardinal himself alluded to the fact in a 
letter, in which he laboured to prove ‘*how unjust is the asser- 
tion of the world, that I am luining myself fo» Count 
Cagliostro,*’ though the reasons assigned, that his friend was 
‘‘a god” and had “lived for the last 300 years,” arc not.very 
convincing. The value of private presents may be* estimated 
from the fact, that d^iring -his one month's stay at Warsaw, 
which was a failure from start to finish^ 2,500 ducats in 
jewelery, besides 8,000 ducats in fees for operations, passed into 
his clutches, lie certainly spent evciy fartliing that lie pocket- 
ed ; for his wardrobe was actually seedy on his bolt from St. 
Petersburg, and, at^the close of his last visit to London, he fled 
to avoid arrest, leaving his wife to face the catch- p*bles. The 
period of his magnificence, at most, extended to about seven 
years. Under the circumstances, there is not the least reason 
for supposing that he drew on a secret fund. The real fact 
is that Cagliostro was a shameless and cunning scoundrel, 
serving no purpose other than his own. The age was morbid. 
Except in England, where he found the fewest of his dupes 
among the better classes, all healthy interest in affairs of State 
was repressed with an iron heel. It gave place to a sickly 
craving for the art of guld-makin4^, the elixir of life, the philo- 
sopher’s stone, and the buried wisdom of t!ie Templars. 
Secret societies, once, perhaps, neegssaty as a safeguard against 
oppression, were povv reejuired to invent these studies with a 
nimbus, which alone rescued them from exposure and ridicule. 
Tlien followed that Swakening of ideas, which ended in the 
Revolution. People thought for themselves. The practical 
affairs of life furnished an all-absorbing interest. The musty 
cobwebs were brushed asid^. EnfraneWsed citizens rebelled 
against the dictates of Secret Superiors. Caglicfstro's occupa- 
tion *was gone. He was powerless, except before audiences of 
awe-hushed believers. He fell out of the ranks. The world 
shrugged shoulders and he vvas forgotten. ^ 

From England, Cagliostro proceeded t<j the Hague, where 
he cieated ' some sensation by forming, under the €ountess 
Feliciani, a Lodge of, female Masons. A EkUch gentleman, 
however, pstid him 400 rix-dollars for the numbers to be sue- 
cessfij ill the Bri^sels lottery ; and, as soon as he ha.d left to 
engage'the numbers, the astrologer fled in hot haste to Venice, 
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where, under the alias of the Marchese Pellegrini, he swindled 
a merchant out bf 1,000 sequins by all sorts of hocus-pocus, 
amongst which the arts of converting mercury into silver, and 
hemp into silk, figured largely. At Nurenberg, he eased a 
nobleman^ of a diamond ring, by giving him to understand 
that, though travelling incognito^ he was a Grand-master of 
Freemasons. At Berlin and Danzig, he achieved no marked 
success. At Konigsberg, the coarseness of his manners so 
disgusted the leaders of society; that, finding no one at home 
for h-!s visits, he drove off in the highest dudgeon. He still 
appears, in fact, as a rather vulgar type of swindler in liigh 
lifCi with nothing very original in his claims or his methods. 
Nevertheless, he had already conceived a project so dazzling 
and so daring, that it reads almdst like a fable. The Empress 
Catherine of Russia was undoubtedly the most powerful, and 
also the most brilliant, potentate in Europe. Her hobby was 
to transform Russia, by virtiie'of her fiat, from barbarism to 
culture. For this purpose, she was the avowed champion of 
‘‘advance^' in every department of thought. Cagliostro’s idea 
was nothing less than to engre^ft on Freemasonry, and thereby 
disseminate through the world, his new and rnysterious religion, 
with ajl the pomp and glamour of the TsaririVs patronage. 

He began by feeling his ground with skill and with caution. 
In March 1779, he appeared at Mitau in the Baltic Provinces. 
Mitau appeared a convenient stepping-stone to St. Petersburg. 
His plan was to obtain a foothold among tiie German nobility 
at Mitau, and, supported by their influence, to enter St, Peters- 
burg in triumph. At the outset his success was amazing. He 
took the little world of Kurkmd by storm. The reigning Duke 
and Duchess were deep in his mysteries. The leading nobles 
and their ladies worshipped him. In fact, a section of them 
offered to place hini on the ducal throne. This offer he had 
the loyalty, or, as his wife dcclared^^ the caution fo decline. 
The Duchess* sister, Elise von der Recke, was urgeej by her own 
father, Count von Medem, to accompany Caglioslro to St. 
Petersburg, and thereby to earn for Mitau the glory of furnish- 
ing the first Gran(>Mistress of #the Lodge, to be opened under 
the auspices bf the Empress of all the Russians. Years^ after- 
wards, when Cagliostro was a prisoner in the Bastille, he refer- 
red to the Duke as one of the persons with whom he had 
associate at Mitau. By way of retort, Elise Von der Recke 
published a treati.se, in which she attempted to unmask the 
impost?oi\ She a lady of singular nobleness and sweet- 
ness of character. She appears, however, by brooding over 
the death of her brother, to have moped herself into a morbid 
state of day-dream, half-religious and hali[-mystic. 

The first operation ** was held at the mansion of Count von 
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der Howett. A boy of six, the son of Marshal von Modem, and 
thus Elise's own cousin, was selected as the innocent orphan,” 
Cagliostro anointed the boy's left hand and head with oil 
of wisdom,” and thereby threw him intb profuse perspiration. 
Cagliostro, who read out a psalm, asked the boy's father^ what 
vision he would like. “ His ^mother and sister,” replied the 
father, afraid lest* the child nwght be terrified by a strange 
apparition. The boy gazed for ten minutes at his anointed 
hand, and then cried : I see my fnother and sister.”* “^What 
is your sister doing,” asked Qagliostro. “ She is clutching at 
her heart as if in pain/' replied the boy, and now j^ie is 
Wssing my brother, who has come home.” This affpeared im- 
possible, because the brother Was away, at a distance of some 
seven miles : but inquiry elicited, that, as a^ matter of fact, the 
biothcr had unexpectedly returned, and the sister had suffered 
from a severe attack of palpitation of the heart, in a house 
so distant, that the magician could not have informed him- 
self of the occurrences by means of a mirror. Cagliostro, 
befoie his Judges, gave the saihe account of the experiment, 
except he Iheie describ*ed the boy as kneeling before a 

table, and gazing into a glass bottle, lit up from behind by 
two or three candles. This, however, was clearly an error of 
memory, because he described the boy as first seeing an angel, 
showing that he was confusing a later experiment. 

On the loth April, Cagliostro suddenly announced, that, as 
revealed to him by a spirit message, the familiar demons of a 
necromancer, by whom he meant Dr. Stark, were searching 
after an immense treasure and some magic instruments, de- 
posited, 600 years before, by a potent sorcerer, at Wilzen, near 
tlip Baltic Sea If the demons achieveci their object, centuries, 
he alleged, would elapse, before the world would recover from 
the deadly effects. lie sketched a plan of the forest, in which 
the treasurje was buried. On the next day, the little von 
Medem saw, in H vision, an angel in the form of a child stand- 
ing in a forest, and disclosing, beneath the earth, the treasure 
and the magic instruments, jDCsJdcs a casket of ‘'-red powder.” 
Some^ time later, Cagliostro helcl, at the mansion of the von 
Modems, an “ operation,” in which the Same boy again offi- 
ciated as the orphan.” Cagliostro burnt a piece of paper, 
inscribed with magic characters, and rubbed the orphan’s head 
with the ashes. Tlie orphan was then lockq^ in an apartment, 
in which two candles vvercf burning on a writing table..* By the 
side of the candles lay a-shect of paper, coveved with- magic 
characters. * The audience assembled around the closed door. 
Cagliostro, vvaving..,his Freemason’s rapier, broke into an in- 
cantation, of which nothing but* the recurring formula Helion^ 
Melion, Tetragrammaton could be understood. A spectator 
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who offered to satisfy himself, whether his doors wera properly 
locked, was ordered back with frightful menaces. The orphan 
was directed to kneel, and CagHostro asked, what he saw. The 
following colloquy was held through the closed door : — 

Orphan. — see a pretty boy, who last time opened the earth 
for nie in the forest. 

CagHostro. — Good. Ask the? boy to show you X., with chains 
at his throat and hands and feet ? 

Orphan.— I sec X. He ‘looks very sulky, and is fettered 
hand and foot, and at his throat t,oo. 

CagHostro. — What do you sec now ? 

Orphan.— The little boy keeps chawing the chain tighter. 

CagHostro. — Wliere is X. now ?' ^ 

Orphan — (namecl X/s estate, a few miles outside the town). 

CagHostro. — Stamp on the ground and order X. to disappear ; 
and ask the pretty boy to show yevu the brother of your cousin 
von der Recke? 

Orphan. — Her brother has come. 

CagHostro, — Does he look gay ]br sad ? How is he dressed ? 

Orphan* — He looks pleased and is wearing a red uniform. 

Caglipsiro. — Tell him to answer “Yes” or “No” to my 
thoughts by signs. 

Orphan.^Yie says “ Yes.” 

Cagliostro.^\^\\?i\. is he doing now ? 

Orphan — He is laying his hand on his heart, and is looking 
at me pleasantly. 

CagHostro. — What would you like to see now ? 

Orphan. — The little girl that looks like your wife, and that 
you showed me last time. 

CagHostro. — What do you.xSec now ? 

Orphan. — The littlef girl has come. 

CagHostro. the little giil and kiss her ; then ask 
her to show you the forest (the orphan was heard jcissing the 
apparition). 

Orphan. — I see the forest and a felled tree in it. 

CagHostro, the little girl that the earth may be opened ? 

Orphan. — The ** earth is open and I see five candle-sticks, 
gold, silver, and various papeis, some red powder, and some 
iron instruments. 

CagHostro. — Now let the earth be closed up agaihy the whole 
forest disappear, and the little girl too, and tell me what you 
find theri^? ^ 

Orphan* — AlNias disappeared, and Lnow see a fine tall man, 
dressed in a long white robe, and with a red cross oh his breast. 

Cagliojstto. — Kiss this man's hand, and Met him ki^s you? 
(Both kisses were heard ) 

Cagliostro called out the orphan. In the next instant he 
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hioi^lf sank fainting to the ground, fie declared that, by 
leaving the magic circle too early, one of the spectators had 
broken his power over the demons. He entered the apartment, 
closing tlie door behind him. His voice \vas heard apparently 
upbraiding the demons in an , unknown language; At last 
there was a “ muffled noise," and he returned to the audience 
with an air of triumph. He explained that he had been com- 
pelled to chastise X., who Was a. local nobleman, and with 
whoip he had, the day before, had a violent quarrel at\linncr. 
They would discover, he added, that, when the orphan had 
seen him in chains, X. had been seized, on his csjtate, with 
spifsms in his throat, and had Sent for a certain doctor, whom 
he mentioned by name.* On ‘the following morning, inquiry 
elicited, that the allegations were correct ^ and, awed into 
submission, the whole paity drove out, some days later, to 
Wilzen, to secure the treashre against the necromancer’s 
attacks, until the date fixed for raising it should have arrived. 
After the usual miwnmeries, the orphan was again concealed 
behind the screen, behind whiclj he was heard by the audience 
to descend the steps of the charmed cavern, and to ex- 
change kisses with the seven guardian spirits, while the. trea- 
sure was secured by a magic nail, which no one could remove 
without the. consent of Count von der Howen, 

Ellise von der Rccke’s account of these operations, from 
which the above statement is abridged, is, on the face of it, 
vague and incomplete. It is not stated, for instance, whether, 
in the first operation, the orphan was, or was not, concealed 
within the tabernacle. It must b«? recollected that the author- 
ess published her description, after a lapse of eight years, from 
memoranda, taken when she was* a blind believer. It may 
safely be assumed *that the orphan was s5 concealed for three 
reasons ; ist, because ^lat »is the practice laid down in the 
manual of Ids secre,t religion ; 2 nd, because, in his statement at 
his trial, Cagliostro treated this operation as on the same foot- 
ing as* the others, in which the system was undoubtedly follow- 
ed ; and ^rdy because this assumption is alone consistent with 
the' orphan’s later confession with regard to the’wdrking of the 
whole illusion. Incredible as it may appear, the little Count 
acted, in his own father’s house, as the juggler’s hired confeder- 
ate. Cagliostro won him for his purpose by the bribc*of a uni- 
form, and then terrified him into silence by threatening to cut 
him limb from limb. Tlfe child had to rehearse eacd vision 
before Ills rqaster, and, rrt the actual performantle, refreshed his 
memory from coloured pictures of the apparitions, concealed 
under the 'sheet of pa’per, which \yas covered with magic charac- 
ters, and lay on the writing-table, near_ the burning candles. 
This, of course, explains why, in the first place, Cagliostro objec- 
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ed to a spectator’s offer to ascertain whether the* doors were 
ocked ; and why, in the second place, he entered the tabernacle 
before the audience, closing the door behind him, I must 
further point out that the dialogue was not reported in short- 
hand, and represents merely tlie recollections of a devoted 
believer. It will be observedi that the account of the third 
operation is most detailed, a«d that, in several places, there is 
in Cagliostro’s questions a strong suggestion of “ forcing 
answer*’’ This, so far as it goes, corroborates the confession, 
afterwards made by two orphan,? at Warsaw. They explained 
that Cagliostro framed his questions in the form of an alter- 
native, which, to tlie irreverent moderner, strongly suggests the 
dialogue in Ollendorff’s phrase-b'ooks. ' The orphan, by way of 
reply, adapted the first portion of the alternative. For in- 
stance ; — 

Q . — Do you sec the angels hovfering above you, or do the pine- 
trees bow down to your feet ? 

A . — The angels are hovering above me.* 

The kisses were produced ,‘by the orphans in kissing their 
own arms. In the absence of exact details with sespect to 
time and place, we may be pardoned foV doubting, on the 
authority of a blinded enthusiast, that distant events occurred 
quite at the moment, when they were reproduced in tlie vision. 
It appears, however, that, even at Mitau, it was suspected that 
Cagliostro had poisoned X. for the purpose of foretelling his 
illness ; and this opinion was strengthened by the circum- 
stance, that, when Elisc von der Recke was supposed to' be 
assailed by unseet? powers of evil, he repeatedly compelled her to 
take pinches from Ips snuff-box, to which she afterwards 
attributed her nightly spasms and sleeplessness. On , the 
whole, the vaunted operations appear distinctly inferior to the 
performances of*third-rate conjuasrs pf to-day. It is remark- 
able, however, that Cagliostro’s wife was the^ bitterest witness 
against him at his trial ; yet, though she tuthlessly unbared his 
other swindles, she professed never to have been able to fathom 
the mystery of the orphan,?. ‘ In view of the independent 
confessions of orphans at Mitau and Warsaw, this profession 
can hardly have been genuine. I am far from suggesting 
that the Holy Court suborned false evidence ; but it is not 
difficult *to discern that they were airxious to obfWin proof that 
the accused per-ton had meddled with real magic. For thi.s 
purpoi'e, they raVed up, and placed on record, an account of 
a trick, reporlfed to have been performed in his boyhood, and 
communicated to them, not by a witness, but by a letter from 
Sicily* A possible explanation is that CagUostro’s wife, shrewdly 
detecting this predisposition, tendered such evidence as she 
believed to be most welcome. 
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Cagliostro did not await the expiry of the terra fixed for 
raising the treasure. Towards the end of his sojourn his 
credit appears to have been severely shaken. Even Elise von 
der Recke could not -believe in a thircl elixir of life, which he 
produced under the name of Barba Jovis. In two of his 
lectures he let slip expressions, which shocked his hearers 
beyond measurd, and which •can be explained only by the 
several bottles of wine,*’ with which, according to his wife’s 
evidence, he used to strengthen himself before *ho began, 
lie beat his valet, and turned him out of doors. The valet 
revenged himself by publishing some home-truths, Elfee von 
•der Recke now refused to accompany the adventurer to St. 
Petersburg. He was (Sompeflcd, once more, to make his appear- 
ance in the modest capacity of a wonder-doctor. His wife, 
however, who had now been exalted to “ Princess Santa Corcc,*' 
created a great sensation with her beauty. She accepted, from 
her admirers, the presents which her husband affected to 
decline. Sudden4y, the Tsarina, without having granted Cag- 
liostro an interview, ordered the worthy couple to cross the 
frontier at a moment's notice. The reason has never been 
determined, lliree sensational rumours were current ; isty that 
the Tsarina disapproved of a love-passage between one of her 
favourites and the lovely princess ; 2 nd, that the Scotch physi- 
cian Rogerson, jealous of his practice, intrigued against the 
new-comer, who challenged him to a duel with poisoned pill- 
ules ; and, jrd, that Cagliostro, failing to save the life of a 
child-patient, had burnt the corpse in a vain attempt at paling- 
enesis, and had substituted anoi+ier child sK:olen from its parents. 
Probably the Empress Catharine sjmply turned him out as a 
dangerous charlatan, whose mystic operations were hurtful to 
the enlightenmait which she was determined to introduce. 
At any rate, she considered ridicule the effective weapon 

against him. this spirit, she satirised hipi in two comedies, 
The Impostor and The Dupe, to which, some years later, she 
added a third, The Shaman ftom Siberia, 

In May 1780, Cagliostro •and his wife turned tip at Warsaw. 
At •his trial he afterwards admitted that he was compelled to 
flee from this city, owing to the failure of an attempt at spirit- 
raising. He was received, at the outset, with the highest 
distinction. It is possible that the Poles crrfjdited him 
with a political mission in favour of thei:f liberty. A leading 
prince assigned him aj)artments in his^palace. Ht paraded 
himself in. the white 'shoes and red heels of •a noble. Never- 
theless, everything turned to fiasco. He selected, as the 
oV{)ViAn,’* a little girl, eight years of age.. After pouring oil 
into’ her hands, he closed her in a room, the door of which was 
covered with a black curtain. The spectators collected out- 
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side. The usual colloquy followed, and the child’s voice was 
heard speaking to visions of a grave and an angel, whom she 
kissed in the stereotyped manner. The performance closed, 
however, with a sorry piece of legerdemain. The sorcerer 
made the spectators write down their names on a piece 
of paper, which he appeared to burn before their eyes. He 
called out to the child that a'bote would flu'tter down at her 
feet, and directed her to pass it to him through the door. He 
passed his tiand through the opening of the door to receive the note. 
In the next instant, he produced a mote, very badly closed with 
a Freemason’, s seal, but containing the signature of each of the 
spectators. On the day following'the child admitted that she' 
had been tutored, and that the visions were a complete inven- 
tion. Cagliostro hastily replaced her by a girl of the maturer 
age of sixteen ; but had the folly to fall in love with his new 
accomplice. In exasperation, she ‘repeated the confession of 
her predecessor, adding that she had herself produced the 
spirit-kisses by kissing her own arni. The PoHsh nobles became 
impatient. They insisted on seeingrthe Grand-Kophta, to whom 
the adventurer was never tired of alluding as the revealor of 
his mysti® religion, Tliis operation took place in a dark room, 
on a sort of stage, lit with two candles only, and filled with 
clouds of incense. The Grand-Kophta appeared. Through 
the uncertain glimmer the spectators saw a figure with a 
snowy beard pass, in white robe and turban, between the candles. 
“ What see ye ?” cried, in a hoarse voice, the sage of a thousand 
years. “ I see,” replied a graceless novice, “ that Count Cag- 
Hostro has disguised Himself with a mask and a white beard. ” 
Everybody recognised the portly- figure of the vision. A rush 
appeared imminent. Q^jick as’ thought, the Grand-Kophta, by 
a wave of his hands, extinguished the two ciindles. A sound 
followed as of the slipping off of a matitle. The candles were 
relit. Cagliostro was observed sitting where .the sage had 
disappeared. So ludicrous an exposure would have annihila- 
ted a smaller impostor. Cagliostro, however, was equal to the 
occasion. With^ a,dmirable astuteitess, he appealed to their 
cupidity. He offered to enrich them beyond the dreams of 
avarice by transmuting mercury into silver. In a private labor- 
atory at Wola, Cagliostro, girt with a Freemason’s apron, and 
standing on- a black floor, worked, in the gloom c!f‘ twilight, 
at a furnace, protected by cabbalistic figures. Count Mosc- 
zynski, a chemist of- no mean order, vvatched the proceed ing.s, 
and after the appi%>priate materials had b’een placed in a vessel, 
and duly sprinkled with “ red powder,” was allowed, with his 
own hands, to cover up the whole in a coating of gypsum. 
The alchemist rebuked him for not covering it properly. The 
Count lost his temper, and spoke his mind freely. The alchemist. 
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however, calmly added a coating of gypsum, and placed the 
vessel inside the. oven. After a sufficient interval, the 
vessel was withdrawn. T.he gypsum was cracked open. The 
mercury had disappeared and its place was taken ^ — silvevy 
with traces of gold ! The djstinguished chemisf cut rathpr , 
a sorry figure. Unluckily, however, for the alchemist, the frag- 
ments of the original vessel, wirti portions of its contents, were 
soon after discovered in his garden. He had in fact pre- 
pared a duplicate vessel, which contained the sifver, and 
which, while Count Mosczynski was storming at him, he had 
deftly substituted under his Freemason's apron. .Cagliostro 
attempted to bluff. He promrtsed to transmute 50 lbs. of mer- 
cury into silver, for the "benefit of the poor. Count Mosczynski 
held him to his promise, and, on the 26th June, 1780, — Cagliostro 
and his Countess had vanished. 

In September 1780, CaglioStro appeared at Strasburg. News 
travelled slowly at that peiiod. The Alsatian nobility had 
no knowledge of kis failures. They received hin\, quaintly 
remarks the reporter of his tnaji with more enthusiasm than 
if the pailadium had fallen from heaven." He again assumed 
the modest character of a wonder-doctor, and created a sen- 
sation by the cure of the commandant’s secretary. As a Lodge 
for his Egyptian ritual, he constructed, outside the city, a 
country villa in Chinese architecture, which was long pointed 
out as the Cagliostranum, and wliich the awe-stricken peasants 
are stated to have passed with their heads uncovered. Famous 
men, such as the historian Schlosser, and the pliysiognomist 
Lavater, were carried away with itn insane enthusiasm for him. 
It is pitiful to think that Lavater wrote^of him : ‘‘ I could weep 
tears of blood, that a figuie, such cis nature creates only once 
a century, that such a product of nature, sliould be so terribly 
traduced." It was at ,this*period that Cagltostro attracted the 
notice of the Cardmal dc Rohan, Grand Alrr\oner of France, 
and Member of* the 'Academy. No doubt the charming Coun- 
tess was again the attraction. The influence, however, which 
the wizard obtained over this •distinguished, bi^t vveak-minded, 
prelate, is amazing. It is stated that, but tor*the Cardinars 
protection, he would have been driven out of Alsace. He 
began, however, to affect a Royal magnificence. His Egyp- 
tian ritual* tccame the* rage. Votaries of gentle trirth pros- 
trated themselves before him for hours. Letters are still extant 
breathing the most insane "devotion. • * 

Three ministers directed, in the name of the King, that he 
should be treated with special respect. Nevertheless, the 
maxinr omne igubtum pro mgagnifico*' has special reference 
to charlatans, and Cagliostro was too shrewd to “ make himself 
too cheap ” by staying too long in the same locality. In 
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January, 1783, he visited Naples, as he alleged, to attend the 
Maltese Knight, Aquino, on Ids death-bed, but left hurriedly, 
thirteen days later, under circumstances which are disputed. On 
the 8th November, 1783, he appeared at Bordeaux, where, meet- 
ing with a rush of success, he was emboldened to offer attentions 
' to’ a married lady, and was fumed out of the house by the 
irate husband, with the result tfiat he was confined to a bed, 
of sickness. He improved the occasion by sinking into a 
trance,, and seeing a glorious vision, during which he was invest- 
ed with “ a sword fashioned like ^hat with which the destroy- 
ing M2tg€ls arc depicted,*^ There is no proof that the adven- 
turer ever Served any purpose except that of his own pocket ; 
but it is possible that, with his amazing knowledge of the pas- 
sing follies of men^ he was here baiting the line with a scrap 
of the revolutionist jargon. One incident lends colour to this 
suggestion. In October 1784, having swindled a lady out of 
5,000 livres by a promise to raise a treasure for her, he bolted, 
before the date fixed, to Lyon, where he feigned the death 
which he had foictold at Mitsui, and, having arisen like the 
ph(x?nix, founded, with every fantastic requirement of Ivs ritual, 
an Egyptian Lodge, under the name of Wisdom Triumphant.” 
The bombastic charter, opening 

Honour, Wisdom, p:ternity, 

Beneficence, Trosperitv, 

was surrounded by a margin, containing, in the midst of an 
uncanny medley of death’s heads and masonic emblems, the 
mysterious letters L. P. D. The meaning of this devise, Cag- 
liostro never divulged ; and the Inquisitors, anxious to saddle 
him with revolutionist ‘prigciplcs, interpreted it as Lilium 
pedibus destnie*^ * 

The Lodge at » Lyon was actugjly inaugurated after three 
days’ ceremonies and 54 hours’ prayers, bn the 2.7th July, 1785. 
Cagliostro, however, was not present. H6 believed Lyon to 
be to Paris what Mitau should have been to St. Petersburg. 
In January • 1785, he arrived at, the capital. Pie affected the 
magnificence uf^i grandee. lie travelled with a train of horses 
and coaches. The liveries of his lackeys cost 20 louis apiece. 
In his hotel in the Rue St Claude, he entertained the leaders 
of Paris society. Cardinal de Rohan, eo doubt, s<;;iU supplied 
the means of thi^ display. He had become the conjurer’s 
bond-serf " On several occasions,”* records a contemporary 
authority, he was^ seen to kneel before Cagliostro, kissing his 
hands and begging him for miracles and wisdom.’'’ These the 
adventurer showered upon him. He became an adept in spirit- 
ifaising. He brought his dupes" face to face, with the schemes 
of Alexander and of Seneca, Montesquieu sat down to table 
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witli them. The Cardinal de Rohan, however, he invited to 
dine with Henry IV, and to pass the evening with Cleopatra, 
The juggler was at the zenith of his power. Hats and neck- 
ties c\ la Cagliostro ” wgre the rage. The bust of the divine 
Cagliostro ” was seen i-n the palaces of the great.* Suddenly, 
at 8 A. M., on the 22nd August, 1785, he was arrested under 
leltre- de-cachet^ and flung, with his wife, into the Bastille. He 
became the object of indignant«sympalhy. This feeling ^was, 
no doubt, due to political under-currents. He was deified as 
the martyr of the insolence of the King. The f<tcts were 
briefly as follows : The Co»4rt-Jevveller, Bohmer, had, on his 
hands, a diamond necklace, which he valued at i,6oo,o®o fr,, 
and which he offered for ‘sale to the Queen. Her refusal to 
juirchasc it drove him* half-trazy with despair. Cardinal de 
Rohan was out of favour with the Queen, .cliiefly owing to the 
looseness of In’s life. He was extremely anxious to recover 
her favour. One of his miStresscs called herself the Countess 
de la Mott6-Valois. She was, in fact, distantly connected with 
a degenerate scioi>of the Valois family, who had foi^ged money 
under Louis XIII. Her husband, whose Count’s title was more 
than dcM:ibtful, was a common police-officer. She gulled the 
Cardinal into the belief that she was in the Queen's confidence. 
She persuaded him into the belief that the Queen was yearning 
for the necklace, but, as she could not afford it, he could a.ssure 
himself of her favour by becoming security for the payment. 
She procluced a forged instrument, which purported to have 
been executed by the Queen, and upon wliich he bound himself 
as security. The necklace was delivered to the Cardinal. 
Through the glass-panes of a cabinet at his mistress' lodging, 
he was allowed to see it delivered ^by her to her accomplice 
Villcttc, disguised as the Queen's oonfidential servant. Several 
at least of the diamonds were carried ovt!r seas soon after by 
her husband, who ayempted to dispose of them in London. 
Meanwhile, the Cardinal's suspicions werequipted for the time, 
by a comedy of*lhe iliost dai ing conception. By a forged letter, 
she persuaded him to believe that the Queen was anxious to 
grant him a secret interview 4 :o\\iards midnight in A shrubbery at 
Versi^illes on the occasion of a masked g*arden-party. He 
hurried thither in a domino, and was met by a masked lady, 
who, after a few words of whispered encouragement, was startled 
by approofdiing footsteps, and vanished in the darkness. It. 
was a woman of light chaiactcr, calling herself d’Oliva, who had 
been smuggled into the Royal gardens in the disguise? of the 
Queen.' IV^eanwhile Bolimer's suspicions were aroused. A 
shrewder man would have avoided all scandal. The Cardinal 
wemld’havc submittfed to any sacrifice rather than face exposure. 
Bohmer and his partner,* Bassange, however, lost their heads 
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altogether. On the r2th August, they filed a formal petition 
before the King. On the isth following, the Ca^rdinal was 
ordered into the King’s presence, and summarily committed to 
the Bastille, where he was soon followed by the Countess de la 
Motte. 

The Countess at once attempted to shift the blame upon the 
Cardinal and the alchemist. Srhc alleged that they had called 
her into one of their mystic^, operations. Their magic stock- 
in-trade was littered about the room. After the usual hocus- 
pocus, tlje Cardinal made over to her a casket, containing the 
diamonds without their setting, and directed her to deliver 
thern without delay to her husband, with instructions to dis- 
pose of them at once in London. Upon this informatiQU, 
Gagliostro and his wife were arrested. He was detained, with- 
out hearing, from the 22nd August, 1785, until the 30th January, 
1786, when he was first examined by the Judges, and he was 
not set at liberty till the ist JunO; 1786, 

Three observations arise upon this procedure. • In the first 
place, the arrest of Cagliostro’s wife upon ijo evidence was an 
act of intolerable oppression. In the second place, the arrest 
of Cagliostro himself, on the bafe and unsupported J^llegation 
of an accused person, was harsh and inconsiderate, though pos- 
sibly ifot illegal. In the third place, a system under which a 
prisoner could be detained over five months without a hearing, 
and was not released for over four more months, in spite of 
total absence of evidence, explains, and to some extent^ justifies, 
the sympathy of the public with a scoundrel and an impostor. 
There can be no doubt that, on tlu record as it stands^ Cagliostro 
was entitled to acqiiittal, Ot} the other hand, it is impossible 
to state that he was certainly innocent. The record is so in- 
adequate, that neither his guilt nor his innocence is established. 
This incompleteness r.rises from two reason^ : ist, the action of 
the Cardinal ; and. 2nd, the line adopted by the counsel for the 
prosecution. The Cardinal, as soon as' he was arrested, had 
all his papers destroyed by the Abbe Georgd. The counsel 
for the prosecution held in his hand the result of inquiriCeS into 
Cagliostro’s .antecedents, in Sicily, through a lawyer, who after- 
wards supplied Goethe and prObaoly the inquisitors with their 
facts, and in Paris and London, through a journalist*, who 
afterwards proved the adventurer's deadliest enemy. Caglios- 
tro, in his written statement of defence, pleaded^ his distin- 
guished o^i'igin and excellent character ; but the counsel for 
the prq^ecution made no attempt to put in his rebutting evi- 
dence. Several considerations raise a suspicion that a more 
careful inquiry would not have been favourable to Cagliostro, 
First, his immense influence over the Cardinal, and his inti- 
mate relations with him, rendet it improbable that so'g^igantic 
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a fraud could have been practised without his knowledge. He 
himself had a weakness for other people*s jewelery. Second, 
he was fn league with the Countess, for the purpose of deceiv- 
ing the Cardinal, in connection with the Queen. Even while he 
was still at Strasburg, she had visited. him in disguise. After- 
wards, she lent him her niece to foretell, in the. capacity of an 
“orphan,” the result of tUe Queen’s foithcoming delivery. 
The Cardinal (ell at his feet and kissed his hands. Third, 
some person, other than the Countess and her husband, received 
the lion’s share of the booty, because they had tlje greatest 
difficulty in beating up the trifling sum of 30,000 francs, for 
the vital purpose of meetin|f the first instalment of interest on 
the debt. Fourth, there ^was no inquiry into the sources of 
^ CagUostro’s income, (hougl^ at this period, he accepted no pay- 
ment, and yet supported the most lavish expenditure. Specu- 
lation was rife on this point, as upon his brigin. Nevertheless, 
the Court was quite contenf to treat either as an open question. 
Fifth, he afterwards boasted that, by bribing the warders, he 
had been able to consult with his fellow-prisoners on the line 
of defence to be Sdopted. This is not the conduct* of an inno- 
cent person, who has nothing to conceal in common with the 
undoifbtcd criminals. Sixth, he never explained how it was 
that, if he was innocent, tlie Countess came to accuse him. 

Cagliostro’s demeanour during his imprisonment is a splen- 
did example of pluck and nerve. The Countess de la Motte 
certainly misjudged her powers when she set up her spiteful 
wit against the practised charlatan’s. He “ scored off her ” at 
every shift and turn. Had he met the Countess at Strasburg ? 
Certainly, she was wearing a man’s breeches. Had he ever 
pretended to foretell the future ? Yes, once, to amuse the Queen 
in her illness. The Countess assistcd^\im. How so ? O nothing 
tnuch. The Countess lent him her niec<j, aged about sixteen, 
to act as the innocent orphan.” “ Stjimp on the ground,” 
cried the sorcerer, “ with your innocent foot, and tell me what 
you sec ?*” ^#1 don’t see anything,” replied the girl, with hasty 

frankness. “ Very well, then,” said the sorcerer, “ of course, 
you cannot be innocent.” “ I see the Queen,^’ screamed the 
girl, perceiving lier error ; ‘‘^fram which I gathered,” Cagliostro 
’adc>ed maliciously, “ that the innocent niece had been tutored 
by her aunt, who was — well — not innocent,” At last the exas- 
perated Cquntess, unable to endure his provoking good-hu- 
mour, flung a candlestick at his head. It is amazihg that he 
should have had the e/frontery to banter'the Court pven with 
, respect to his past. Conjecture had beerf ri(e with reference 
to his origin. Some * thought him a Greek. Others set him 
down as a Rouroanian, or Egyptian Jew. One speculator, 
more ciVcumstantiul than his fellows, described him as‘‘^ the son 
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of a Portuguese carter of Moslem origin.” At last, in 1785, 
a remarkable, though anonymous, pamphlet was published 
against CagHostro, probably at Paris, by some brilliant and 
witty writer, obviously having access to diplomatic correspon- 
dence, and writing in the interests of the King. In retort, 
Cagliostro published what he was pleased to term his authen- ' 
tic history, and even placed it on record at his trial. A gloomy 
mystery, he declared, enshroude«i the story of his birth. He 
was an orphan ever since be could recoHect. His earliest years 
were pasred under the name of Acharat in the palace of 
the Mufti Selahaym of Medina., His tutor was the aged 
Altotas, who, like himself, was a Christian. Night and day, a 
white valet “and two negroes were in attendance on him. Itv- 
his twelfth year, he travelled in state to the Sherif of Mecca. 
The tenderness with which the Sherif received him, appeared 
to suggest some hidden relationship. Not a hint, however, 
could he obtain of his origin, except one mysterious hint, never 
to visit Trebizonde. He travelled by cai'avan to Egypt, and was 
initiated by the priests into the secrets of their mystic religion. 
In 1766, hc'visited Rhodes, and sailed thence, in a French ship, 
to Malta, The Grand-Master, Pinto, assig'ned him apartments 
in his palace, and told off Aquino, a Maltcs'e Knight of the 
Royal blood of Caramanica, to act as his guide. Altotas here 
flung aside his Turkish garments, and assumed a cleric’s robe, 
with the Maltese cross. He now addressed Acharat only as the 
Count Cagljostro. Shortly afterwards he died. Overwhelmed 
with grief, Cagliostro travelled in the company of Aquino, who 
left him at Naples. In 1770, he married the Countess Serafina 
Feliciani at Rome, and, in her company, travelled through the 
countries of Europe. He had the hardihood to refer, for pur- 
poses of inquiry, to several of his dupes in high life, including 
the Duke and Duches^ at Mitau. This piece of bluffing produ- 
ced two rejoinders 1 isi, Count Mosezynski, at Strasburg, pub- 
lished a scathing criticism of his experiments at AVarsavv ; and, 
the Duchess' sister, Elise von der Recke, at Berlin, pub- 
lished her account of his operations at Mitau. -• 

Judgment was delivered on the <3ist May, 1786. The Cardi- 
nal and Cagliostrfi were acquitted with honour. Cagliostro’s 
wife had already been discharged. The d’Oliva was enlarged 
without punishment. The Count de la Motte, though sen- 
tenced ifi (ontumaciam, had escaped ovo:- seas. Villdtie was ba- 
nished for life. Tbe Countess underwent a barbarous punish- 
ment. She was exposed naked, wKh a rope round her neck, 
in front of the Gonciergerie, She was there publicly whipped,' 
and branded by the hangman with the letter V on either shoulder. 
She was further sentenced to imprisonment for life. She escap- 
ed, however, to London, where shs was killed, on the 23rd 
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August 1791, by a fall from a window under circumstances Which 
are disputed. One account has it that she sprang out to escape 
her creditors. The other is, that she was thrown out in the 
course of a drunken orgie. ^ 

Cagliostro drove down* in triumph t6 the Couft-house, to 
hear his order of discharge, in a carriage preceded by a fantas- 
tic cripple, who distributed metlicines and presents among the 
crowd. At the entrance to his hotel, he found an enormous 
concourse of sympathisefs, and, with melodramatic gestures, 
the shameless impostor seized the opportunity to fall swooning 
into the loving arms of his v^ife. The King’s advisers played 
into his hands with a mixture of malice and stupidity, which 
argued an absence of all sense of the ridiculous. *Cagliostro 
had charged the Marquis de Daunay, Governor of the Bastille, 
and M. Cliesnon, commissary of police, with criminal misap- 
propriation of his effects, which he valued at a fabulous amount. 
The Judges referred him to th^ civil court. His statement of 
claim was so full of quibbles and contradictions, that, in all 
human probability, un Court would have decreed it, A sensible 
Government would have allowed him to work out his own ex- 
posure. jDn the day after his acquittal by the law-court, how- 
ever, he was served with a peremptory order of b inisjiment 
in the name of the King.” The alchemist made the most of 
this opening. He bcsouglit his followers not to rise up in arms, 
assuring them that he would make his voice heard elsewhere.” 
He endeavoured to re-assure Government by stating^ that he 
“ desired no revolution.” On his journey to the coast, however, 
demonstrations, having a deeper meaning than this cheap 
bombast, may well have inspired the King with regret for the 
blundciing whicli enabled a quack and a swindler to assume 
the, character of a martyr of the people’s liberties. At St. 
Denis, his carriage. drove between two d 3 nse and silent lines 
of well-wishers, while, as hi^i vessel cleared ftoin the port of 
Boulogne, fjve thousaiui persons knelt down^on the shore to 
receive his blessidg-' ’His voice was, indeed, soon heard else- 
where# No sooner had he arrived in London, than he filed his 
suit against the Marquis de Launay, appealing, of course, to 
the hearts of all Frenchmen as a lonely and huifted exile. The 
French Government, through its ambassador, granted him per- 
mission to prosecute his action in person at Paris. The cun- 
ning rascal, 4^fhose objectwas merely to keep open atrunning 
sore in the side of the French authorities,. refused the offer, 
stating that the King’s safe'conduct was not sufficient gliaran- 
tec against violence, andJiinting broadly that he? suspected the 
whole affair to be a stratagem for the purpose of flinging him 
oncQ move into a dudgeon The suit, after dragging On far over 
two years, was swallowed up in the awful events which fol- 
VOL.. xerx.] * 25 * 
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lowed. These events Cagliostro predicted with a luck wHich 
seldom befalls a charlatan. In a pamphlet, dated London, the 
20th June, 1786, he prophesied, isi, that the Bastille would be 
demolished and converted into a public promenade ; and, 2//^, 
that a ruler should arise in France, who should abolish lettrcs- 
de-cachet, convoke the General Estates, and reinstate the true 
religion. In a few years his » terrible prediction was fulfilled 
to the letter. When the mob stormed the? Bastille, and his 
enemy, de Launay, was butchfered, Cagliostro had the baseness 
to give vent, in another pamphlet, to his fiendish exultation. 

None the less, Cagliostro’s fortune had ended. It is true 
that^ the weak-minded and eccefntric Lord Gordon became his 
bosom-friend. Even this patronage, however, availed him little 
against a new and powerful enemy, by \yhom he now began io 
be confronted. Cagliostro was crushed by the Daily Press. 
Morand, who edited the Cotirrier de V Europe in London, had 
been consulted by the French , Government in tlie course of 
their inquiries into the Necklace Mystery. He appears to have 
picked up some ugly facts about the swindler's early career. 
When Cagliostro took refuge in London, Morand called upon 
him and attempted to cioss-e'xamine him. Cagliostro, who 
herein has our fullest sympathy, ordered h*:m pretty sharply 
off the' premises. The editor, however, was chiefly enraged 
because the alchemist did not consider it worth while to remove 
his hat in his presence. He revenged himself by a series of 
trenchant articles. The details are not amusing, with perhaps 
one exception. Cagliostro had given out an absurd story to 
the effect that, at Medina, he had fattened up pigs on arsenic 
until their bodies^ were altogether saturated with the poison. 
On one occasion, he had slaughtered such a pig, and scattered 
pieces of it in the “ sLirrounding forests.*' On the following 
day, he concluded, ithe jilaces in question had been fouhd 
literally covered ‘bwith the corpses^ of lions, tigers, leopards, 
wolves and other wild beasts, with which the forests of Medina, 
arc filled.** Morand scoffed at the idear Cagliostro invited 
him to his house. He was ready, he said, to supply his .guest 
with a living pig, fattened up on arsenic. Morand was to kill 
it and serve iVup. Each was to eat one half. Cagliostro betted 
;£“5,000, that he would survive, and that Morand would die. 
This bet, which strongly recalls the proposed duel with poison- 
ed pillules at St. Petersburg, vva^ accepted i)y Morand, 
who, objected, hovyever, to sit at table with a vulgar charlatan. 
He suggested that a ‘‘wild beast.” might fittingly attend on 
his beh^f. Cagliostro at once declared the bet to be “ off,** 
on tjie ground that he had no quarrel with any beast except 
Morand. In the long run, however, the charlatan was defeated. 
His credit was shattered. He pawned liis diamonds. ‘He 
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bej:ame indebted. In March 1787, he had vanished. To avoid 
arrest, he, had fled to Switzerland, leaving his wife to her own 
resources. • She followed him, in the company of the *artist 
Lauteberg. At Basle, Cagliostro founded an Egyptian Lodge, 
but he soon migrated to Biel, where he treated nervous diseases 
by animal magnetism. Soon afterwards he turned up at Aix, . 
at Turin, and afterwards at Vienna, where he was ordered off at 
a moment's notice. A short ytay at Roveredo provoked an 
anonymous but pungent satire, ^which stripped him of the 
last shreds of credit as a doctor. At Tricnt, he was* at first 
admitted into the palace of the Bishop, who, for his pains, 
received a sharp reprimand from the Emperor ^Joseph II. 
(iagliostro moved on vvearily*to Rome, It was the last flicker 
of his bold and restless spirit. By Papal regulations, Free- 
ma^^onry was a capital offence. One Lodge, however, existed. 
There is reason to suppose that it was tolerated only because 
it enabled the Holy Church it spy out the movements of Free- 
masons in general. Cagliostro, with something of his old 
dash and pluck, attempted to introduce the Egyp^tian ritual, 
and to found a P'emale LodCge. Both attempts failed. He 
was rcd^iccd almost to poverty. He appealed to the National 
Assembly, to revoke the order of banishment, on the .ground 
of his services to the libcity of France." His petition was 
passed over with silent contempt. This proceeding, which was 
unjust and arrogant, proves at least that, in the opinion of the 
revolutionists themselves, Cagliostro had no claiins to consider 
himself one of tlieir number. 

On the evening of the 27th December, 1789, Cagliostro and 
his wife were suddenly arrested. 4 Iis masonic instruments, and 
his jealously-guarded manuscript of, “ h 2 gyptiati Masonry '* 
we;;'e impounded. Under an csccnt of twelve grenadiers, the 
worthy couple wei«e foiccd into a coacli, and driven off in 
silence to the fortress ®f San Angelo.* Somebody had 
scared the. Papal ^authorities out of their witi> by an informa- 
tion to the effect That (save the mark?) Cagliostro had 
plottod to overtlirow the State, and to lay the fortress of San 
Angelo and the palace of the+lojy Inquisition in 'ashes. The 
Papal^Court was chiefly concerned about Caghostro's religious 
apostac}'. The outside worfd was interested mainly in the lifting 
of the veil from his earliest history. The principal witness against 
him was his^^ife. In fa<?t, there is some reason for Supposing 
that she betrayed him to the authorities. His line of defence 
was that he had laboured throughout to lead •back Freemasons, 
through * the Egyptian rkual, to Catholic orthofloxy. Such a 
contention, of course, amounted to nothing more or less than 
argning*^gainst time.' In view of the seizure of his instruments 
and ■ his manuscript, his condemnation jvas certain from thje 
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outset. Finding his professions of deep contrition • to be 
useless, the arch-humbug amused himself by astonishing the 
Holy Fathers with preposterous stories of his exploits. A 
single insta^ice will suffice. On his way to Strasburg, he re- 
lated, he visited tl>e “ Illuminati ” of Frankfurt, where, in an 
■underground cavern, the secret Grand-Masters of the Order of 
the Templars showed him his signature under a horrible form 
of oath, traced in human blo*od, and pledging him to destroy 
all desp9ts, especially in Rome. This story was about as 
serious as his suggestion in London, to light the sticdts with 
sea-vyater, which, by his magic powers, he would convert into 
oil. 'He harangued his Judges for hours, regardless alike of 
their tlireats and entreaties. / ^ ' 

At last, on the 21st March, 1791, Pope Pius VI. pronounced 
sentence. As restorer and di-sseminator of Egyptian Masonry, 
Cagliostro was declared to be worthy of death. The judgment 
further declared that he was liable to all the penalties provided, 
in the first place, against “ heretics, teachers of false doctrines, 
arch-heretres, masters and follojvers of superstitious magic 
and, in the second place, against P'reemasons in general, but 
specially where .such practices were followed a^ Rome br in the 
Papal State. He was sentenced to impriisonment for life, and 
his manuscript, which was declared to be “ superstitious, blas- 
phemous, wicked, and heretical," was ordered to be burnt, with 
his masonic implements, by the common hangman. His wife 
was interned, for life, in a nunnery. She died very shortly 
after. Her husband, who was removed to the dungeon of St. 
Leo after his sentence, followed her to the grave in 1795, in- 
vested with the halo of a refigious martj'r, of which perhaps 
no one was ever less deserving. It is possible that, for his 
frauds and his swindles, he deserved many terms of imprison- 
ment, had his dupps had the manliness to ‘charge him before 
the law-courts, and to place him 'on -his fair and open trial, 
instead of publishing pamphlets behind hij back. It is impos- 
sible, however, to refuse sympathy even to this hierophant of 
humbug, who was tried on a matter of opinion, by his own 
accusers, and . whose condemnation is a monument of bigotry 
and ignorance, • 


R, Greeven. 



Art. XI.— the marriage SYSTEM LV MALABAR. 

T here is now under the consideration of the Government 
of India and the Secretory of State a proposal for Icgisla* 
tion, interesting ^ot only to those whom it would directly 
affect, but also to all who talce any interest in movements of 
social reform in this country. • ^ 

•On the West Coast of the Madras Presidency lie the Native 
States of Cochin and Travadcore, and under British rule the 
Districts of Malabar and Sopth Canara. The Native Bralimins 
of this Coast, excluding tho,?e of Canara, are Nambudiris, who 
follow the ordinary Hindu Law with certain modification;?. 
The Mussulmans of tht Coast are called Moplas, some of them 
following the Muhammad.'yi Law, while the others follow the 
peculiar law of succession through females called Marumak- 
katayam followed by the Nairs and other Hindu races which 
will be described* later. The next great division of the popu- 
lation are the Nairs. They ale the dominant race in Travan- 
core, Cocjiin, and Malabar and formed, in the old days, the 
Militia and the ruling race in the Native States and Malabar. 
They are also found in South Canara. There are also other 
allied Hindu races following the same customary law. The 
Nairs and their allied races in Malabar and Canara, amount to 
There are also other* Hindu castes amounting to 
773,283, who in some parts o( ihG -Distdet (o\low Mantmak~ 
katayam. ^ 

They live in joint families, called Tarwa^s, consisting of mem- 
bers tracing their descent in the fifmale line from on? com- 
lAon female ancestor, and holding property in joint ownership, 
impartible except by common consent. , Such property ft, 
however, as a rule, under* the practically uncontrolled manage- 
ment of the aerricu male member of the fhmily, called the 
Karpavan, who cannot be called to account for his manage- 
ment, and whose only obligation towards the others is to main- 
tain them in the family house*, and not tc? waste the joint 
family property. 

Self-acquisition of property was originally not recognised. 
Any prop/v ty, howeve^ acquired by a member of thp Tarwad, 
male or female, was regarded as common property; but recently a 
person’s dominion over separate acquisitions has been upheld, 
though, on his or her death, it still becomes oommon Tarwad 
property. The children of the deceased father or mother thus get 
notliing.out of such property. In its simplest form, therefore, a 
Tqrw.aH may be compose^l of A mother and her children. In 
many cases it consists of a large number of persons living ' in 
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subordination to the Karnavan of the family. But tlie husband 
of any female and the children of any male members arc never 
members of such Tarwad, and marriage, in its legal aspect, 
does not ekist among them. It is now proposed to provide 
by legislation a form of marriage for these Hindu races, and 
to make the widow and children heirs to the acquisitions of a 
deceased person. « 

In 1 88 1, when the Government of Madras appointed a 
Special Commissioner, Mr. Logan, c. s., at that time Collector of 
Malabar, to report upon the question of land tenure and 
tenant right in Malabar — although this subject was not strictly 
in the scope* of his enquiry — , the* Commissioner felt that tho 
report would be incomplete without some allusion in it to the 
marriage and inheriiance laws of the .Nairs. He found that 
** a man’s own acquisitions, during his lifetime, descended at 
his death to his Tarwad and not* to his own children ; ’* and 
that though, ‘‘ in the days when the Nair population were all 
soldiers, and the material tie was not much regarded, this did 
not matter much, things are changed now that a Nair usually 
marries one wife, lives apart with her in their own home, and 
rears h^r children as his own also. ” He found also that the 
Nair felt a strong desire that his children and their mother 
should get all his property, and accordingly suggested a modi- 
fication of their laws of inheritance. 

The subject was referred t<» another Commission in 1884, of 
which the late Rajah, Sir T. Madava Rao, was president, and 
that Commission submitted a draft Bill to Government provide 
ing a form of marriage and giving to the wife and children the 
property of the deceased^ 

In 1889, the matter was brought before the Legislative 
C^ouncil of Madras, ancl leave was asked to introduce a Bill 
to carry out the recommendations of th^ Commission of 1884. 
That Bill proceed, ed on the assumption that.tljere is a com- 
paratively large and increasing number bf instances, where 
the family is composed of father, mother, and children, ‘and 
that marriage', as an institution,..ex{sts, though as yet unrecog- 
uized by law. 

The Madras Legislative Council granted the leave asked 
for ; but the India Government, with their usual caution in all 
movements for social reform, referred tiie whole rnatter to a 
Commission, composed of a Brahmin Judge of the High Court 
of MadrUs^ a Collector of experience fn the District, a gentle- 
man representing the aristocracy, connected with, the Royal 
Families of Travancore and the Zamorin, and two Nairs and a 
Canarese gentleman, to ascei*ti|in the feeling in the Dis-trict on 
the proposed changes, and to suggest any reforms that might 
be necessary. The Commission submitted their report in 
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December 1891, and final orders have not yet been passed by 
the Secretary of State. 

Legislation is opposed by those who claim divine sanc- 
tion for this system/ His Highness the Zamorin, the 
Brahmins, and generally thqse who take their stand upon* 
custom, point out^that, according to their religion and teach- 
ing, the land peopled by these races was re-claimed from 
the sea by Parasu Rama/ an .incarnation of Vishnu, and 
granted* by him to his Brahmin colonists. To keep their 
property impartible, the eldest son alone was allowed to marry 
a Brahmin wife, and the others were allowed to cohabit other- 
wise than by marriage with females of the other castes, who 
were introduced into tfie District 

As the institution of marriage among them, with its attendant 
obligation of chastity, woulcl defeat this purpo‘<e, by narrowing 
the circle available for Brahmins, and would make Brahmin 
alliance disreputable, such castes were denied any such institu- 
tion, and the lawgiver -declared that they should 'not observe 
the rules of chastity, or cover their breasts. The orthodox 
oppoiictits relied on a text quoted by one of them in a paper 
submitted to the Commission, thus translated : — • 

Among the folk of this land, in tliis, my country, among all 
castes, among all Snmaudas,^ and among all other women like- 
wise, let there be no chastity. But as for the wives of Brahmins 
and Divijas let the rules of chastity stand in regard to them — 
with other residents let there be no rule of chastity. Behold I 
declare the truth ! 

Religion has thus consecrated non-Bralimin womanhood to 
Brahmin lust. Marriage and chastity being denied them, pater- 
nity was uncertain, and the result \^as thctfamily law and law of 
succession based oh female kinship already described. This 
is called Mammakksitayi^niy'\ 

Though* marriage,^ in the sense in which ibis usually under- 
stood, has been denied to them, yet, before attaining puberty, 
every girl has to undergo a form of ceremony of/‘Tali kettu,'* 
or tying of the Tali.\ * • . 

Imsome places the Tali is tied round the neck of the girl by 
a Brahmin. In others, by a man of the same caste. In many 
localities i^ is celebrated as a real marriage. The c'ksteman 
(who is sefected after tlie examination of horoscopes to ascertain* 
whether he may marry he]') leaves his residence, holding,a sword, 
escorted by a procession, and meets another ^procession from 

Samandan.-^^Xhe chief of a District, 
t MttrHmakkaiayatn:--Marnmagan^ sister's sow \ tayam^ inheiitance. 

a neck ornament. .Outside Malabar it is worn as the marriage 
badge, and is not removed from the neck of a woman during her husband’ 9 
lifetime- 
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the female’s house, headed hy 9 member of her Tarwfad ; is takeu 
to the marriage-pandai, seated by her, puts dowu the sword> 
ties the Tali round the neck of the girl, who is then required to 
hold an arrow and a looking*glass in her hand, vviiile happiness 
on their married life is invoked. They are placed together in 
a room for three days, remaining' under a sort of pollution. On 
the fourth day, they bathe in a^ieighbouring tank or river, and 
return to the girl’s Tarwad house, the man having to force open 
the door,Avhich he finds closed against him, and the pair, after 
taking their meals from the saqie leaf, sever their connection 
by cutting in two and dividing between them a piece of cloth, 
and the girl is then free to form any sexual alliance in any 
form she pleases ; and, according to the Brahmin view, the only 
restriction is that she should not associate with a man of any 
lower caste than her own. Ancient writers state that this free- 
dom has been freely exercised. 

It need scarcely be pointed out that many European writers 
" on sociology ” have considered the casq, of the Nairs an 
illustration 'of that stage in social evolution, when man is sup- 
posed to have lived in a state of promiscuity, though, q,s a fact, 
the.Nairs are more advanced in civilization thafn many of the 
races who have adopted the paternal family system. 

The teaching that the Nambudri Brahijiin is the holiest of 
human beings, is the representative of God on earth, and that for 
his pleasure alone the others live in this holy land ; the land of 
Parasurama, is now, at any rate, repudiated by a large class of 
people. 

. The enormous iufluence of. this teaching may be gauged by 
the fact that even now, in the high-caste Royal Rajah’s families, 
or Tarwads, in Malaba?and Cochin, as also in the aristocraUc 
Tarwads that follow their Rajahs, the ladies usually form sexual 
relations only with .Brahmins. The .princes and noblemen of 
the country are the children of Brahmin lathers. -The. princesses 
and ladies of the* noble houses are their consort^. Their alliance 
is regarded with such favour that they are also maintained by 
these families or Tarwads. Adhering, «s these old Tarwads 
do, so tenaciously to the ancient customs, no form of social 
marriage has yet been allowed to spring up amongst them, and 
the Braljmin is only regarded as a casual visitor, and the alliance 
as termiiiaible at will. > .. 

* On the Nambudijris themselves the effect has been disastrous. 
Instead of leading Uie van of material and moral progress, as 
their castemen do elsewhere, they are enervated by a life of sloth 
and indulgence, refusing to avail themselves of the benefit of 
English, education ^ and not only Itave tjie ilower .far 

outstripped them, but the race Ttself is diminishing in numbers, 
aiid must, unless their clistoms are altered, eventually disappear. 
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How far this system has degraded’ them, ' will appear from a 
fact stated by a native Judge, an opponent of the proposed 
legislation, that “ the Nambudiri keeper himself very often takes 
a pride in seeing the wocAan excelling in her love intrigues, 
and not unfrequently, he makes a trade of her. accomplish* 
ments.” • 

On account of the rule of . aljpwing only the eldest son to 
marry, “ many Nambudiri women never get a chance of mar- 
riage," .and " they live guardefti with more than , Moslem 
jccdousy.” ^ 

But, though it is impossible to say that the Brahmin influence 
e^en now does not enforce rospect and submission to this teach- 
ing in some parts of tlve country, yet various forms of marriage 
prevail, and have been adopted by various classes of people, other 
than those who even now view the Brahmin allidnce alone with 
approval. It must at the sam« time be admitted that cohabitation 
without any of these forms of marriage is not regarded as pros- 
titution, provided tlje man is of equal or higher caste, “ Tali kettu ” 
alone being regarded as indispensable. There is ofie form of 
marriagp known as (Usliam Pdrukka),the word indicating that a 
man has to wait his turn. Another form of marriage (Vidaram 
Kairuga) show that the husband was only regarded as *a casual 
visitor, and he is not even now entitled to take the girl to his 
Tarwad. A declaration that the man is to continue his visits 
for six months forms a part of the ceremony in another form of 
marriage. Among the lower castes, again, there is a form of 
marriage which shows that the female was regarded as mort- 
gaged for a sum of money. T^ere are al^o other forms where 
the ceremony consists of certain presents of clothes, or betel 
apd. nut, by the bridegroom to^ the* bride. It is curious that 
this last form of marriage, which prevails* only in some locali- 
ties, though it is now cgming into vogues elsewhere, was long 
regarded in other part's of the District as reducing women to 
servitude. But* whatever form is observed, 'the union, wherc- 
eveii possible, generally lasts for life. Marriage is recognized 
as a social institution, and, as observed by a Collector of the 
Dist/ict, “ nowhere else is it more jealously • guarded, and its 
breach more savagely avenged.’’ It has been said that a man 
looks upon his sisters’ children “ with the same fondness that 
fathers in ajther parts of the world have for their oiyn* children 
to the exclusion of his own children.” Jhis is certainly not 
true now. • * » 

There are some whe^ take the view that th« Courts ought to 
recognize the validity of these marriages ; that the children and 
wife arc maintained and protected by, and arc adequately 
provided for, by gifts from the ’father and husband; and that, 
therefore, any legislation is unnecessary^. Apart from any con- 
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elusion that may be arrived at on this question, it is^ plain that, 
so long as the first opinion is held by the priestly and other 
influential classes, the need for legislation is a crying one. Mar- 
riage is not one of those matters the validity of which may be 
left in uncertainty. The Courts have, however, till now acted 
on the assumption that the institution of marriage does not 
exist among Nairs and other kii^idred races, anti have not scrupled 
to call the parties to the sexual* connection “ paramour and 
concubiire.’’ 

It also appears that a majority of four Commissioners out of 
five, ‘including the High Court Judge, consider that there is no 
probability of the social marriage^ now prevailing being recog- 
nized as binding in a Court of Latv, and*if this view is correct, 
then the posiljon taken up by those who think that legislation 
is not wanted can hardly be persisted in. 

The first question for consideration seems to be, what weight 
is to be attached to the opposition of the orthodox party. It is 
scarcely ppssible to argue with^ those who maintain that the 
Government ought not to legislate, because the priests consider 
that such a law will interfere with their sexuaj license.** Those 
who consider that the moral and religious view of marriage is 
affected by the legal view, will consider that circumstance alone 
a powerful argument for legislation. In those parts of the 
country where obedience to tlie orthodox teaching is still en- 
forced, legislation will be a protection to female chastity. 

Under the existing system of law the senior male, called the 
Karnavan, is the guardian of all the minor members of the 
Tarwad^ though many degrees removed, and he is expected to 
protect their interests to fhe neglect of the interests of his wife 
and children. It is against human nature to expect him to ful- 
fil adequately a duty which is in habitual conflict with his private 
affections and intdests, and we see that, as a matter of fact, 
he neglects his duty to the Tarwad in the Jfitercsts of his 
children. 

If there was a time when paternity was uncertain, when the 
orthodox teaching was implicitly f<!rllowed in practice, cither on 
account of Brahmin influence, or of its being in harmony‘with 
what, according to some inquirers, may have been the usage of 
the country, then it is possible the system may have worked 
well. Buf^it is necessary now to recolleit that, though in some 
parts of the country the influence of the Brahmins may enforce 
concessi6n to their teaching, and polyandry prevail in some 
obscure localities, though the Courts fry to compel the people 
to act up to their Tarwad usages, yet the people have adopted 
marriage as a social institution, and are, beginning to conform 
to , paternal family life.. The husbaifd considers it a moral 
obligation to give a proper education to his sons, and to provide 

. / 
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for his wife and children by gifts, or purchase of property in 
their nanres. We find, accordingly, that, though Tarwad 
property is intended for the use of the members of the Tarwad, 
the wives and children .of the male mefnbers generally, parti- 
cularly of the Karnavan, are more benefited by the same than 
the others. The Karnavan i^ the eldest male in the Tarwad, 
in whom the entire uneontrolled^management is vested, and, in 
Tarvvads composed of numerous members, that position can 
onl^, as* a rule, be attained at an^ advanced age without much 
prospect of continuing in it Ipng. He uses this opportunity to 
provide for his wife and children at the expense of the .Tar- 
V 4 ad. He devotes his attention not so much to the prosperity 
of the Tarvvard as to tire interests of his own children. The 
influence of his wife over him is, naturaljy, exercised always 
against his Tarwad. The poorer members of the Tarwad, 
from helplessness, the others ^rom a feeling that their resources 
are better employed in ways more directly beneficial, often 
allow him to go cn unchecked. The Karnavan caimot, in law, 
be called to account ; and the/csult is that not only the profits, 
if any, disappear, but the properties are on his death encumbered. 
The story is repeated : One Karnavan succeeds anothef ; each 
follows more or less the same course of management. Every 
individual accuses his Karnavan of attempts to aggrandize his 
own wife and children, to be accused in his turn of the same at- 
tempt, when he becomes the Karnavan. This endeavour on the 
pail of the Karnavan to lead a double life, to preserve an ap- 
pearance of honesty towards the Tarwad, and to do all he can 
to help his wife and children, ha.i of course a demoralizing in* 
fluence. There may be a few old Taryvads that continue pros- 
p(?raus, but by far the greater number have been ruined, or 
brought to the verge of ruin by mismanagement and dissension. 

Occasionally, a Karnavan^s management is impeached in a 
Court of Law, ai\d then the downward progress is accelerated. 
If the impeachment Is successful, then another man is appointed 
Karnavan, and in the words of a Judge of the High Court, 
It is generally the substitwtio/i of the empty leech for the 
fullone.*' 

A Karnavan is assailed, by the temptation not only to 
provide foi\his own children, but also to help his nearer kindred, 
the descenflants of his* own mother, to the prejuiice^ of the 
rest of the Tarwad. This desire to provide for his wife and 
children is strong enouglf to induce the husband to defraud the 
Tarwad, as he is able to*do it almost with immunity, but can 
hardly be said to be a sufficient stimulus to exertion so essential 
to p.m5[^ess, when a. man^s “ wife;” may leave him to-morxow, and 
his children may be taken away from him without any reason, 
at any . time, by their Karnavan. Tlie result has thus been 
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stated by Mr. Logan, the Special Commissioner appointed ' by 
Government in i88i, to inquire and report upon tlie property 
laws, and other matters calling for investigation in the Malabar 
District. The subject was discussed by him frequently with 
the people, and he was, therefore, in a position to state what the 
best informed and the most int^3lligent of the Malayalis them- 
selves thought of this system qf ipheritgncc.,. 

He found that a Nair has hardly any motive at present to 
exert hifuself, as his property passes to persons with ,whom he 
has but little sympathy, and he concluded by observing that 
this false position is fatal to individual industry and thrift, and 
if the law* is not soon changed, the consequences will Ipe 
disastrous. By working for the benefit of the Tarwad he gains 
no benefit. Few, therefore, attempt to improve the Tarwad. 
What is the duty" of every member is in particular nobody’s 
duty or business. Thus coming into contact with other races, 
the stern law of natural selection is to every observer proving 
the incapacity of this family system to maintain its ground. 
Mr. Logan; in his Malabar Manual publishecf under Government 
authority, concludes thus : — “ With a large increase ^in their 
numbers, and with comparative poverty for^ the large body 
^f them*, the race is fast degenerating.’^ Not adapted to modern 
conditions of existence, the Tarwad can only survive consistent- 
ly with a full recognition of a man's duty to his wife and 
children. 

The effect of the system of inheritance by which the 
property descends in the female line to the exclusion of one’s 
own children has bepn thus described in a memorial presented 
in 1869. 

“This system of Inherijtance,” say the memorialists, “is 
opposed to nature ; for, nature has implanted in the heart of 
man an affection fev* his progeny, aqd a desire to, bestow on 
them all that he possesses and to see them happily settled in 
life. But the Altyasantanam* Law deraands*'tlitit a man shall 
love his nephews more than his own children, and thereby 
compels him 4 :o run counter to huipan nature. No positive law, 
however stringent it may be, ever triumphs against nature^^ and 
the result, therefore, is that, while the estates of Aliyasantanam 
families are made over to the management of a single in- 
dividual, hp, on his part, is prompted by, his natural «VKlinations • 
to betray the trujt reposed in him in the interest of his 
nephews, which it was the object of« the lawgiver to protect, 
and to press ir>to ffis service perjury, fprgery, and other utterly 
demoralizing expedients to carry out his wished the more 
effectually. ^ * . . • . 

^ AUyasanianam^ — Aliya means sister’s son ; santanam^ offspring. In- 
lietitance, Canarese equivalent of Marumakkatayam. 
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"‘.The Law of Aliyasantanam or nepotism, therefore, has, 
ever since its introduction, been breeding nothing but mischief. 
And Courts of Justice in the District and almost every one 
conversant with Canara, are fully aware how the Ejaman or 
Karnavan of a family gaverned by the Law of Aliyasantanam 
fraudulently contrives to bestow on his wife and children what 
fortune he can, at the expense of the property which by law * 
he is bound to keep and bestcivv on his sister’s son. Such 
Ejamans are, however, in one sense not to blame, for they only 
yiejd to nature, which the law, with little policy, directs them to 
disown. And, we believe, mpch of the demoralising litigation 
that disgraces this District can be traced to this revolting 
system. 

. “ This system of inlveritance has proved ruinous to great and 
wealthy families. The Ejaman, or the hea^ man of a family, 
in which the son succeeds his father, has it generally at heart, 
to improve and increase the property of his family, for he is 
sure to bestow it on his children, towards whom he has a natural 
affection. And euen if such a headman should happen to 
encumber his estate with c(ebt, his children think it their 
interest^to redeem it. The same, however, is not the case with 
the Ejaman of a tamily governed by the Law of Aliyasantanam, 
He would defraud his nephews — at present rightful heirs 
of all the propeity real or personal — to provide his own wife 
and children with a suitable fortune; while his. children also, 
who would otherwise have improved their father’s property, 
join their father in destroying it, for they know they must make 
hay while the sun shines, and that, when the property passes 
away from their father, they wDuld lose all means of profiting 

’“•Ilis successor also does the s^me in his turn, for it is not 
natural that he should act otherwise. Itls thus that great and 
wealthy families, soqner.or later, but sarely collapse, and 
gradually dwinidle into nothing,” ^ 

Such is a Nair Tdrwad home. 

The females in a Tarwad are. under the control of their 
Karnavan ; they may not leave Jhe Tarwad hous*e without his 
consent, even with a husband, on pain of forfeiting their claims 
to the Tarwad properties. In the selection of husbands, the 
education, of their children, they have absolutely no voice 
whatever, •however aid they may be. Their Karnavan, not 
their parents, selects for them a husband, whom they should 
.accept ; who, in his turn* is completely upder the control of 
his own Karnavan. Such selection is more hften than other- 
wise made, not with a view to the women’s own happiness, but 
tathe pecuniary benefit that wpuld 'result to the Tarwad, or the 
Karnavan himself, and, often married when unfit to bear the strain 
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of maternity, they break down easily. They have to divorce 
their husbands when it pleases the Karnavan, and ^ it is well 
known, and it came out in the evidence before the Commission, 
that various reasons, other than those which affect either husband 
or wife, such as dissensions in the Tarwad, operate on the 
mind of the .Karnavan in inducing him to turn him out, and the 
unfortunate woman may be trrmsferred from one husband to 
another whenever it benefits tlje K^*'*^^v.an or the Tarwad. 

Living thus out of the husband’s control, subject to the in- 
fluence o/ a teaching that they are born to minister to the 
Brahmins’ sensual cravings, it is only natural that their moral 
nature should be seriously influenced. And if progress and 
civilization test upon the morality pf the people generally, nQt 
upon those few alone who are in advance of the rest, then it 
seems necessary that the law should not stand in the way of 
those who wish to afbandon an institution based on the notion 
that there is no sin in unchastity^. Married early, about her 
thirteenth or fourteenth year, she is a grown up woman in a few 
years ; she is not, indeed, always deserted |py her husband, for 
herself and children are no burden to him, but she often finds 
herself supplanted in her husband’s affections by a younger 
rival. Polygamous unions are, in fact, increasing. Without 
much difficulty and without opposition, legislation may now 
check it. Later on, it may become impossible. The belief that 
women are created to secure to men the indulgence of their 
passions, a belief strengthened by Brahminic teaching, leads 
to a man marrying a second wife, when his first wife has lost the 
charms of youth. To that belief must also be attributed certain 
practices to which girls are subjected too revolting to be mention- 
ed. They are referred to in a paper submitted to the Commis- 
sion. The evils resultiiVg from the present system can scarce- 
ly be checked, but it may be* minimised by .legislation recog- 
nizing marriage ar^d the obligation ^to provide for wife and 
children. ^ , 

Inside her Tarwad, the theory of the subjectiftn of women to 
the Karnavan and other males of the Tarwad is consistently 
carried out. She herself is not independent, she has nobody to 
rely on, and she has no control over the Tarwad property; 
That, on the whole, this state of things is tolerated, is due only 
to the circumstance that, in spite of the priest, who keeps the 
door to profligacy invitingly open, pQopIe arc brooking with 
the past, and, adopting the paternal life, have escaped the evils 
of the Tcirwad Marumakkatayam system. But unless regulat- 
ed, there are indieatiAns of the movemeivt taking a direction not 
entirely beneficial. Disgusted, as they are, with the old freedom 
and license allowed to women, aware that the law does not 
recognise any institution of marriage, that the law does not 
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puhish the adulterer, sexual jealousy is beginning tp display 
itself by female seclusion and surveillance ; scrupulous enough 
regarding Voman's fidelity, confidence in female virti/e has iiQt 
advanced far enough to make one willing to trust to a female’s 
sense of duty. Marriage, where claimed as an institution, is 
becoming a species of domestic slavery. It has to be distinctly^! 
borne in mind that the abseiice of marriage does not iniplj|| 
freedom to the wo/nen.^ In the present state of society mar- 
riage is to her comparative freedem. 

Female education in its widest «ense is now impossible. I 
do»not, of course, speak of those who have discarded the ancient 
usage and adopted the paterrtal family system, but of those 
who still adhere to the ancient usage. Education# in the’Tar- 
v^ad home itself, at the^expei^e of the stranger father, is natural- 
ly impossible, as the Karnavan would not tolerate any difference 
in treatment between the children of that father and the other 
children of the Tar wad. 'fhe Karnavan, if conscientious, is 
naturally more desirous of educating the males, because it may 
pay. The money spent in educating a girl is badly invested. 
He is, therefore, inclifferent to#the education of the#girls of his 
Tarwad. Those instances of female accomplishments and learn- 
ing which the Nairs justly proclaim to be commoner in their 
part of the Madras Presidency than elsewhere, are foun<> mainly 
in those Tarwads where the old teaching and usage is still 
followed, where the Tarwad’s attractions depend upon female 
wit and beauty, and rarely in those cases where the Tarwad 
family life has been entirely discarded. In ancient days, when 
the female members of Tarwads led a- free life, when there was 
no sexual jealousy, when national consciousness did not insist 
on female chastity, with knowledge and learning that made 
them interesting companions, their society was sought by 
Neirrtbudiris, whose^ Brahmin wives,' if an\% were ignorant and 
uneducated. Their houses became often a lijerary resort. With 
the decline of the old family life and of ancient teaching such 
instances are bccogfiing rarer. In that part of the country 
where marriage is claimed as a social institution, but where the 
paternal family life has not been fully adopted, tl\e females are 
reputed to be far behind their sisters of the other parts in cul- 
ture.* In fact, for female education, you have either to revert 
to the old customary life, or adopt the pure paternal family life. 
The first igjmpossible iji the case of those who have abandoned 
it, and of \he educated classes, generally, and a great majority 
are of these classes. Tim paternal family institution wjiich the 
people .are attempting^ to adopt, tliough® the Courts and the 
lawyers are placing every conceivable obstacle in their way, 
must, therefore, be recognized and legalized. 

The daw refuses to lecogntee the right of the husb&iTd and 
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wife to live together. Neither of them can bring the other, 
into the Tarwad home fot residence, except for .occasional 
visits ; neither has any right of guardianship over their children. 
They have no community of interest with one another. Briefly, 
marriage and family life are now precarious and unsettled. 

Without any authority, social or domestic, without any voice 
' in the disposal of her affections* subject to the influence of 
a pernicious teaching, practic^dly denied eckication, the social 
marriages, where they prevail, becoming a sort of slavery, 
withoi^t «any stability in hfir marriage union, without any 
unity of interest with her husband, without any control by t'he 
mother over her children, it seems absolutely necessary the 
Nair femald should be allowed to escape, where possible, fronjt 
her Tarwad home, where she has no separate existence, and 
the law should recognize the paternal family home of which 
she will be the mistress, where she, with equality of rights with 
her husband, will be the guardian of their children, whose 
education will then be in their hands, and to whom they may 
leave their property. , 

From the Marumakkatayam maternal family system of the 
present day to the paternal family system, with, of coiv'se, an 
equalisation of rights, as between man and \t’oman, it will be 
a great "stride towards the recognition of rights of individil.al 
women, and the national progress will, there can be little doubt, 
be proportionate. 

Now consider the position of children in a Nair family as at 
present constituted. Their parents have nothing to do with 
their education ; they afe under the control of the Karnavan 
of their Tarwad, who is not greatly interested in their well- 
being. The close association between children and their 
guardians, if es.sential for th§. right formation of their childrpa’s 
character, does not e^rtst. 

Their KarnavaiK is, in law, their. guardian. As a matter of 
fact, his natural affections draw him to hfs own childrpn, though 
there he may nofbe free, but has to ^bordinatd himself to the 
pleasure of his children’s Karnavan. Their father may be 
inclined to do his duty by them ; but against their Karnavan’s 
pleasure he carftiot take them away to live with him ; he himself 
cannot live with them, or guide their education. Except, there- 
fore, in those cases where the husband and wife have left their 
Tarwad homes, and lead with their children a patefnal family 
life, a healthy home education for the children is impossible ; 
and ev*i in the o^her class of casesj' such paternal family life 
exists on the sBfferance of the Karnavans of husband and 
wife, who may dissolve their home at their pleasure by order- 
ing either of them back to their Tarwad, to'divorce the, Other, 
or. by taking away the children to-the Tarwad. As a rule. 
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\\ is not out of Tarwad funds that the children are educated. 
Where the paternal family system is growing up, it is almost 
invariably the father ; in other instances, it is either the father, 
or some favourite relative, who may be member of the Tarwad. 

If, therefore, the foundations of clvaracter are* laid in early 
life, if the character is formed at home, then it is. clear enough 
that the Tarwad home is oot a fit home for the vvelUbeing of 
the children, ^aiiij where ^heir mother is only one of the 
wives of their father, or wKcre he is dead, even the indirect in- 
fluence he may be able to exerefee for their benefit i?. wanting. 
The Tarwad is really not a home of peace and security to the 
children. This desire for- cfiiange in the existing system is 
not new. Where the Brahmin influence was all powerful, the 
paternal family life w^a.s not^ easily adopted ; but in other parts 
of the District, at the commencement of this century, it was 
found that the Tarwad life had been practically abandoned. 
The tendency towards paternal family life has continued to 
increase. Yet the Legislature atid tlie Courts hesitate to recog- 
nize the change. 

What is now under consideration is only an atterhpt to follow 
the same course of evolution that has been followed, apparently, 
by every comn?»unity that has made any progress in civilization. 
It may possibly be tluit everywhere maternal filiation alone 
was first recognized, and that property was held in joint 
ownership by joint families, tracing their kinship only in the 
female line ; but it is certain that every progressive community 
has adopted paternal filiation, and has given up this female 
joint family system, even proceeding to the opposite extreme, 
ignoring all female claims and reducing the woman to the 
position of a slave. The enquiiy disclosed a practical unani- 
mity in the desire to break up^the^joint family system in its 
|3ifesent form ; and even those witnesses before the Commission, 
who were not prcpaied to adopt the patriarchal family system 
in its entirely, were anxious to allow a female's property to 
descend to he: chil,dren to the exclusion of the entire family. 

generally speaking, there is a wish to conform to the pater- 
nal* family life, and such desire is foremost amongst the 
.progressive sections of the community. It h only after a great 
struggle that the maternal family, in communities which have 
adopted it, has given way to the paternal family. In Malabar, 
if the did nqt introduce it, they certainty regulated 

the maternal family law, to their own advantage, consecrated 
it, and perpetuated it.t Into the translations of the great 
• Hindu national epics, stanzas were introdilced* prescribing sue- 
.cession in the female line. But for them, it would, long ago, 
have, undoubtedly ceased to exist. But for the Courts of 
Justice enforcing those laws of jproperty, the joint family system 
VOL. XCIX.] 26 
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based on maternal kinship would have been broken up, and 
usage based on paternal rights* would have taken its place. Thd 
Marumakkatayam law is now attacked by its orthpdox op- 
ponents on account of its repugnance to the Shastra, whose 
teaching is wow correatiy known, the Nairs having been for 
centuries forbidden to read the S/iastra, It is attacked by others 
ih the cause of morality and progtvess. It has on its side the 
Nambudiris, whose sexual privileges arq threatened by the 
proposed reform : it is defended .by some of the aristocratic 
families stUl under the influence of the old teaching. There 
are also' others who honestly believe that the joint family 
system, on this maternal basis tei'ids to the preservation of 
large cstatesi and, for that and ot,her minor reasons, in their 
view, it ought not to be broken ufv Na/ional vanity resents * 
any attack on a national institution. After all the greatest* 
opponent of reform is the licentious tendencies of man that 
find a scope in the present system, perhaps almost impossible, 
under any other usage, often sacrificing any number of women 
on the altar of lust. 

The institution of the paternal family, or a monogamic basis, 
with equal rights between man and woman, would be a great 
advance in the cause of morality and progress. All {hat is 
now proposed is to enable persons so willing to enter into a 
contract of marriage, to regulate the law of divorce, and to 
give the property of the deceased, in the absence of any will 
executed by him, to his wife and children. And those who 
from patriotic or humanitarian motives wish to see these races 
set free from a law which, as has been shown, is most degrad- 
ing in its results and utterly,, opposed to the enlightenment 
of the age, must eagerly look for the day when British legisla- 
tion shall step in and effSctu/illy bring about the long-needed 
change. • 
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P OLITICALLY the past three months ui India have been 
unmarked by any event Qjf sj^ecial importance. The ex- 
pectations entertained by some .nervous people, and discussed 
with more/reedom than prudence, of a disturbance durhig the 
Bakr* Id festival, were fortunately disappointed ; and, if we 
except the conversion of the four per cents., the period will .be 
remembered chiefly for the succession of heavy floods and 
landslips which have accompanied an unusually heavy and 
uncfenly distributed monsoon in various parts, of Bombay and 
Upper India. There Iiave been heavy landslips on the Poona 
Ghats ; in Kulu and the Zhob Valley ; in the Mohan Pass ; on 
the Simla-Kalka road, and elsewhere — those in Kulu and the 
Zhob Valley attendee^ by serious loss of life ; — and heavy floods 
in the Indus Valley and various parts of the Punjab, Oudh and 
Rohilkhund. The Great Indian Peninsula ; the Bombay and 
Baroda ; tTie North*VVest ; the Sind-Sagar and the Oudl\ and 
Rohilkhund railways have all been badly breached, some of 
them more than once ; and finally the great Gohna Lake, con- 
trary to the expectations of the experts, has burst its bonds 
and carried destruction through the valleys of the Birahi 
Ganga, the Alaknanda and the Ganges, as far as Hurdwar. 
The lake overflowed on the morning of the 25th ultimo. The 
lUsh of water, which was at first moderate, gradually washed 
away the tail of the dam ; towards midnight there was a col- 
lapse of the upper patt, and in a few Uours three hundred feet 
of the lake had escapqd. Owing to the torthous character of 
the valley, the water made, its way down watds more quietly 
than might have been bxpected ; but it rose in places to a 
height of 1 60 feet. * At ‘Srinagar, which suffered most severely, 
the bazaar, police-quaiters ancl hospital, together with the 
surrounding villages, were carried, away j at Deoffryag, the 
suspension bridge and buildings were destroyed, Snd at Rikhi- 
hish, the bridge and temple. At Hurdwar, where the river rose 
twelve feet, the bazaar was flooded, but little serious damage 
appears to hsfve been doaa. Nowhere, thanks to the excellent 
arrangements of the Government for warning the inhabitants 
by telegram, and the vigilance and assiduity of the oflibials 
concerned,* were any lives Iqst. * 

The result bf Mr. Westland’s notification of the intended 
discharge ■of. the 4 per frent. loan 01,1842-43, with option to- the 
holders -to convert it into 33^ per cent, loan, guaranteed for ten 
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years, was so satisfactory that a similar notification was sub- 
sequently issued as regards the portion of the 4 per cent, loan 
of May, 1865, held in Calcutta. The latest return^* show that, 
on both accounts, a total of 6,587 lakhs has been converted, 
leaving only 2,922^ lakhs, or rather more than a fourth of the 
whole, to be dealt with. Of this sum, 145 lakhs, being the 
unconverted balancfiof the loan of 1842-43, and 105 lakhs cf 
the loan of 1865, stand to be^ischarge.d ; but the option of con- 
version as regards the latter securities extends to the middle 
of the^, current month, so that the total will, in all probability, 
undergo a considerable further reduction. Though there has 
be^n a certain amount of grumbling, as was to be expected, the 
operation*, which was amply justified by the state of the market, 
has, on the whole, been well received. . * 

A further notification appears in a Gazette of India, Extra- 
ordinary, dated the 1st instant, advertising the balance of the 
loan of 1854-55 for discharge oivsimilar terms ; and it is .stated 
that a Gazette will immediately issue giving to holders of the 
remaining four per cent, loans, the option of the same terms 
as those'oflFered to tlie holders •of the 1854-55 loan. 

In the House of Lords, oil the 20th July, Lord Lansdowne 
called attention to the exemption of cotton-^oods from import 
duty,' In the debate which followed, Lord Kimberley stated 
that while ije thought it advisable to await the result of the 
recent financial measures, before taking any fresh step*?, he was 
prepared to consider further representations from tlie Govern- 
ment of India, if necessary, when Indian interests would be 
the first considered, though they could not be considered 
independently oC British interests, an ambiguous utterance 
which may mean anything, and probably means that only the 
severest pressure will ^ndJ^ce the Government to consent to the 
rc-imposition of thVi duties. The subject, however, was again 
touched upon, in the course of tlie discussion on the Indian 
Budget in the House of Commons, by the Secretary of State, 
who said thflt tlie Government were. n‘ot* opposed to the re- 
imposition of the duties, if they were accompanied by a 
countervailing excise duty oq Indian goods, a condition to 
which, if an ‘excise duty *on all classes of Indian ^oods is 
meant, it is altogether unlikely the Government of India would 
consent, it being clearly established that, in respect of some 
ninety f>er cent, of the goods maniif^ctured, Manchester does 
not compete wjth the local mills, and the result of Mr, West- 
land^ recent enquiries in Bombay having been to show that, 
though it wcwld‘be physically possible for the mills, to manu- 
facture. the higher counts of yarn, they cotild not do so 
profitably. In the debate in the House of Lords^ the late 
Viceroy was strongly supported by Lord Northbrook and Lord 
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Rrfberts ; and the writer on lAdian Aflfairs ** in the Times^ 
summing lip the result of the discussion, says : — 

The discussion in the House of Lords has had the result which 
the Marquis of Lansdovvlie probably intended It* has shown 
that every one of the speakers who was free to express his own 
views, including two Viceroy^^, the last Commander-in-Chief, 
and a recent Secretary of believed that a serious in- 

justice is being done to India,, and that that injustice cannot, 
in the jojnt interests of Great Biltain and India, be persisted 
in. • It also showed that the Ministerial speakers who ha*d the 
distasteful duty of excusing *the injustice, had no defence to 
make. It placed in an authojitative miuner before The British 
nation the cruelty vvhjch tliat injustice means, alike to the 
Ii^ian tax payer, and to those on whom falls the heavy task of 
holding and governing the country/’ 

On the occasion of the tkibate on the Indian Budget, a 
resolution was moved by Mr. Samuel Smith and seconded by Mr. 
Dadabhui Naoroji, graying for an enquiry into the condition of 
India, financial and general ; bat the motion was withdrawn, on 
Mr. Fowler declaring that Gdvernment were prepared next 
session to appoii',i<: a Parliamentary Committee to enquire into 
tlic expenditure of the country. At the same time Mr. Fovvler 
stated, referring presumably to the Home charges, that he feared 
India would not come best out of such an enquiry. A hardly 
less important announcement, made by the Secretary of State 
on the same occasion, was tliat tiie Government had no 
intention of resuming the coinage of silver in India, meaning, . 
no doubt, the coinage of silver op private .account, and that . 
India must sooner or later have a gold standard for the better 
regulation of her dealings with gold standard countries. 

'While on the subject of the currency, it* may be mentioned 
that the latter part of the period under review has witnessed a 
decided improvement ir/excliange, following on a rise in the 
price of silver, attributable, no doubt, in part, to the demands, 
actual^ and expected, of China and Japan, in connexion with 
the war between those countri<;s ; but the heavy exports of gold 
in ,the earlier part of the period have probably •contributed in 
some measure to this welcome result. 

Among the events of the period under review are the open- 
ing of the Ljicknow Wat'jr-works by Sir C. Crosthwaitf, wliich 
took place on the 21st July, and Sir Charles ElliotPs tour in 
Eastern Bengal, in the eoiirse of which he made several 
speeches. of importance, §nd, on the whole, produced a deci- 
dedly favomable impression. Most noticeable of these 
speeches .was that delivered at Dacca, where, among, other 
things, Sfr Charles explaine,d that* under the Sanitary Drainage 
Bill now before the Bengal Council, it* was not intended to 
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undertake the drainage of swamps and bheels, with a view to 
land reclamation, but only the improvement of silted-up rivers 
and channels, which, owing to obstruction, had ceased to per- 
form theii* original functions. 

The proceedings of the Legislative Council at Simla include 
little of special interest, thougif a certain amount of excitement 
has been aroused in Bengal one of the provisions of the 
Civil Code Amendment Bill introduced by Sir Alexander 
Mille,r on the I2th July, vvh'ich, should it become law, will have 
the effect of making it discretional with the Court, in suits' for 
restitution of conjugal rights, to enforce its decree by imprison- 
ment of 'the recusant wife. It seems to be admitted on jtll 
hands that suits for restitution of conjugal rights are unknown 
to Hindoo Law, and it is difficult, under the circumstances,* to 
justify, or accounl for, either their introduction by the British 
Government, or the outcry which the proposed amendment has 
caused among Hindoos. On the same day Sir Alexander 
Miller introduced the Indian Cantonments Act, and, in doing 
so, made ' the significant stateiticnt : “ I have very little indeed 
to say upon this Bill. It is a Bill which has been introduced 
by direction of Her Majesty’s Government, ih order to comply, 
it this Legislative Council should think fit to do so, with the 
requirements of the majority of the Commission which sat on 
the question of the practice of the examination of prostitutes 
in cantonments. That Commission reported (by a majority of 
three to two; that legislation was necessary in order to carry 
out the Resolution of the House of Commons on that subject, 
and the result of that decision is that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have expressed a wish that this particular Bill — which has 
been practically, thougH not formally, drawn in England — s.hauld 
be introduced for thfe consideration of the Legislative Council.” 
Presumably this is another case in which the official members 
of the Council will feel themselves bo'und to subordinate their 
consciences to tlie wishes of the Secretary of State. 

The further consideration of the Presidency Small 'Cause 
Courts Bill was deferred, in spite -of a certain amount of pressure 
on the part of the Legal Member, for consideration after the 
re-assembling of the Council in Calcutta. On the i6th ultimo 
General Brackenbury introduced an important Bill to amend 
the Indkm Articles of 'War. Otherr Bills in preparation are 
a Bill to amend the Companies Act and the Army Re-organisa* 
tion BHI. ^ 

The BengaP'Council have passed the Bengal Tenancy Act 
Amendment Bill, the chief object of which is to enable the 
Government to revise the settlement of Vents in tempofarily- 
SQttled estates, if necessary, before' the expiry of the' Land 
iiiettlement. 
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' The announcement, made offfcially, that Sir Salter Pyne, 
who has returned from England and arrived safely in Kabul, 
is tile bearer of an invitation to the Ameer from the Queen 
to visit England, has not' been taken very seriously* by the pub* 
lie in India, the general impression being that the- Ameer, while 
not definitely declining the hivitation, will hardly venture to* 
undertake so long a journey. , 

Matters in connexion with the Khyber-Asmar boundary 
delimitation are proceeding morfi slowly than was •eifpected, 
and there has been a rumour that the negotiations were on the 
point of being broken off. This rumour, however, appears to 
Jhave arisen from the fact that Mr. Udny will returh to Simla to 
discuss matters with the Viceroy, after the preliminary negotia- 
tions with Ghu’am Ilyder at Jellalabad have been concluded, 
and it is denied that any serious hitch has occurred. 

The force which will accompany the Commission into Wazir- 
istan, and which is a considerable one, is to rendezvous at Dehra 
Ismail Khan on the rst October. Whether any steps will be 
taken to exact retribution fbr the scries of outrages that have 
been yerpetrated by Wazirts during the last few weeks is 
doubtful. Hut,* from the strength of the force, it seems reason- 
able to infer that it is, at all events, thought well to’ be pre- 
pared for other than peaceful contingencies. The work of the 
Kurram Valley Boundary Commission is said to be progressing 
satisfactorily. , 

The Hemp Drugs Commission have submitted their Report, 
in which they formulate . the conclusion, that prohibition is 
neither necessary nor politically .expedient, and recommend the 
adoption of a policy of adequate dhcct taxation, combined 
.vyitji the prohibition of unlicenscdj;ultrvation and limitation of 
shops and legal possession. The last neu^s regarding the Opium 
Commission is that its Report will not be completed till Octo- 
bcr. • , . 

It has been notified in the Gazette of ‘that the Viceroy 
will* leave Simla, on his autumn tour, on the 24th October, first 
visiting Dharmsala, where dthe, remains of the larte Lord Elgin 
areJjuricd, and arriving at Umritsur on 31st October ; at Suk- 
ker on the ist November ; Quetta, 3rd to 8th November ; Shikar- 
pore, 9th^ November ; Kurrachee, loth to 13th November ; 
Mooltan, *14111 ; Piivdie, i6th ; Peshawur, 19th to «22nd Nov- 
ember ; boats to Kalabagh, 23rd and 24th ; Rewah, 2Sth ; 
Lahore, 26th Novembef to 2nd Decemper. After 'that the 
Vicercty proceeds to Calcutta. v.A Delhi and Oawnpore, reach- 
ing Calcutta 'on the morning of the isth December, His Ex- 
collerfcy will be a'ceompanied^ by Mr. Cunningham,. Foreign 
Secretary, Colonel Durand, Military Secretary, Mr. Babingtoa 
Smith, Private Secretary, and three Aicles-de-Camp. 
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New$ has been received from Rangoon that Mr. Tucker, 
District Superintendent of PoUee of Pegu, was brutally mur- 
dered by dacoits on the aoth ultimo at the village of Wa, 
where the dacoits were engaged in plundering a boat, some 
fifteen miles from Pegu. It. appears that, seeing what was 
■going on, Mr. Tucker jumped ashore, gun in hand, and, after, 
nring twice on the dacoits, galled for. more cartridges ; but 
before they could be brought, the dacoits surrounded him. 
Mr. Tucl^^er defended himself' with the butt-end of Ivs rifle, 
but was overpowered, one ot his assailants cutting open His 
skull, and another severing his 'head from his body. Major 
Eyre is in pursuit of the band with, sixty of the Pegu police^, 
and the Local Government has offered a reward of Rs. 2,000 
for the arrest of the murderers. 

The disarmament of the Chins having been successfully 
carried out, the posts hitherto held by regular troops are to be 
taken over by the Military Police, a fresh battalion of which is 
to be formed from the Civil Police, the Military Garrison being, 
at the same- time, reduced. • 

A list of railways to be surveyed during the coming cqld sea- 
son, which has been published, includes : — ‘ 

Bara-Muttra, 150 miles ; Wazirabad-Lyallpore location, 2 o 5 
miles ; Rohri-Kotri location 206 miles ; linking up the metre- 
gauge systems in Northern India, 90 miles ; extensions of the 
Bengal and North-Western Railway from a point west of the 
Chota Gunduk to Benares with a branch to Ballia,. 1 57 miles ; 
Hilli-Kaligunge, 48 miles , Northern Bengal-Assam connection 
(exploration only), 200 miles Arsikere-Mangalore, 125 miles ; 
Shoranur-Cochin, 60 miles; Calicut-Cannanore, 55 miles; 
Tinnevelly-Quilon, 106 Iniles ; Madura-Paumben, 91 miles j 
Vizianagram-Parvatipore, 360 miles ; Chittagong-Minhla, 420 
miles ; Assam Burmt-rh connection (exploration only) — Total 
2,208 miles. ’ ’ • „ 

We have to record the failure of the old' aind well-known 
firm of Messrs. Ernsthau.sen and Co. of Calcutta, with liabi- 
lities amountiug to over ;^300,ooo, ^h® greater part of which, 
however, are fully covered, and assets amounting to ;£^i7,498, 
due, it is said, to losses connected with indigo. Arrangements 
have been made for continuing the business of the Arm in Cal- 
cutta. ^ 

A London Comrnittee of the Pluropean and Anglo-Indian 
Defence Association' has been formed, and held a preliminary 
meeting, with Mr. J. Keswick in tjie chair, at which it 
was resolved that steps be at once taken to form a'Co'nstitution- 
al Indian party in England. It is surprising that steps for the 
purpose were not taken loug ago.' ' - 

We have referred above to the effect of the war which has 
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broken out between China and Japan on the Eastern ex* 
changes. Should the conflict, as seems not improbable, prove 
a protracted one, it is likely to be attended by other important 
consequences,— economic.* and political. .It can hafdly fail, for 
instance, to benefit the Indian cotton manufacturing industry, 
by relieving it. to some extent, from the competition of Japanese 
goods in the China, markets. the struggle is likely to have 

a more_ important effect in .compelling China to enter into 
closer relations with Western civilisation, to enable he? tp meet 
hei' more advanced antagonist^on something like equal terms as 
regards the appliances of war. 

^ When operations first con^menced, the general Expectation 
was that the superior discipline and armament of the Japanese 
trbops would give them a decided advantage over the Chinese 
in the field at the outset, but that, in the* end, the Chinese 
must wear out the invaders by sheer force of numbers. So far 
as the war has gone, however, the former expectation has 
hardly been fulfillpd, the Japanese, after defeating compara- 
tively small bodies of Chinese In two engagements and driving 
them frpm their positions, having, according to the latest 
accounts, sustaiAed two crushing defeats at the hands of the 
Manchu force which subsequently entered the Corea from the 
landward. By sea, too, it would seem that the Japanese fleet 
has failed to make any impression on the Chinese forts in the 
Gulf of Pitcheli which it attacked. The news from the seat of 
war, however, is both obscure and untrustworthy, and it is 
impossible to come to any decided conclusion as to the actual 
state of affairs. , . 

Comparing the positions and resources of the two Powers, 
an,d remembering the character gjid traditional policy of the 
Chinese, it is impossible to avoid the* conviction that the 
Japanese are embarked in q hopeless enterprise. Even should 
they succe.ed in establishing themselves in the Corea, it is 
certain that the’ Chinese, as long as they dan continue to 
put armies in the field, will never allow them to remain there 
in peace. It is difficult to believe that the injury ‘inflicted on 
Japaij by the misgovernment in the Corea, td pfUt an end to 
which she has ostensibly taken the field, is so great, or even 
that the advantage she would derive from establishing a per- 
manent su^rainty oaes the country, which is prdbably her 
real object, would be so important, as to recompense her for 
the sacrifices which an Interminable struggle of thih kind, 
against* a powerful eqemy, must entail upcAi her. If the 
Japanese wbre strong enough to carry the wair into China 
itse.lf-with any hope.t)? success, the case would be different. 

Parliatnent was prorogued on Jhe 26th August, after a sessio.n 
which has been more than usually barren of useful legislation. 
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even for these days of obstrflction. The Queen’s Speech, which 
was read by the Lord Chancellor, states that foreign relations 
are friendly ; expresses regret that a variety of African ques- 
tions with" France are still unsettled) but adds that friendly 
negotiations are going on, and trusts that a final settlement 
of the Siamese question will ‘not be much longer delayed. 
Regret is also expressed at^ the outbreak of war between 
China and Japan ; and the conclusion of a treaty with the 
latter country is announced. * , 

The Finance Bill of the Government was carried on the 17th 
July, by a majority of 283 to 2^3, after a protracted discussion 
and the rejection of an usually large number of amendment^. 
The Bill has since been passed' by the House of Lords, Lord 
Salisbury taking the opportunity of the occasion to affirm the 
legal right of the House to deal with such Bills. 

The Scotch Local Government- Bill has passed both Houses 
of Parliament ; but the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill has been 
once more rejected by the House of L<?rds, this time by a 
majority o'l 129 to 120. 

A much more important act of the Lords, and one of, perhaps, 
doubtful wisdom, is their rejection of Mr. Morlby's Evicted Ten- 
ants Bifl, which had been forced through the House of Commons 
by the application of the closure, with so little just reason that 
the Opposition had declined to take part in the further discus- 
sion of the measure. The Bill was of so arbitrary a character and 
so certain to prove demoralising in its results, that the Lords could 
not have passed it as it stood without abandoning a clear duty. 
But the feeling is .general that they would have shown more 
policy, and, probably, more kindness to landlords as well as 
tenants, had they recast it,. in such a way as to divest it of the 
feature of compulsioh^ and thus cast upon tive Government the 
odium of throwing «way the chance, of a compromise which, it 
would appear from Mr. Dillon’s speebh, a section, at least of 
the Nationalist [Jarty were not unwilling to accept. 

The rejection of the Bill will furnish the Radicals with a^new 
instance of 'the wickedness of the Lord which, though the 
country will pVotfably not attach much importance to the in- 
cident, it would have been well to avoid. 

Sir William Harcourt, in the House of Commons, on being 
questioned as to the course the Governncnt proposed to adopt, 
declared the matter to be one of great gravity, but declined to 
state definitely the yiews of the Govehrnment. A meeting held 
in Hyde Park bn the 26th ultimo, as ,a demonstration against 
the action of the Upper House, is admitted to have been a 
fiasco. , , ■ 

The Miners (Eight Hours’) Bill has-been withdrawn, after an 
ameadment had been passed, limiting its operation to districts 
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in which, a majority of workmen were in favour of its applica- 
tion. A • Bill has been introduced by Lord Salisbury, and 
passed in the House of Lords, to check the immigration into 
the United Kingdom .of destitute aliens, and feive power to 
the Government to expel foreigners engaged in contriving 
schemes against other nation^. The Bill is opposed by the 
Government on • the ground that it is unnecessary and contrary 
to British sentiment, and there is little likelihood, under the 
circum.stances, of its being passed by the House of Commons. 

Among the minor events pf the quarter may be mentioned 
the birth of a son to the Duchess of York, on the 23rd June ; 
^,the announcement that Mr ^Gladstone — the operafion on whose 
eyes seems t<) haveteen successful — will not return to Parlia- 
ment, and the departure from Greenhi^he, on the nth July, 
and arrival at Archangel on the 5th August, on its way to 
■Franz Josef Land, of the Jackson-Harmvvorth Arctic Expedi- 
tion, probably the most completely equipped of its kind that 
has ever left the chores of the United Kingdom. 

The Biitish Association cbmmenced its sittings at Oxford on 
the 8t)i ultimo, the Presidential address being delivered by Lord 
Salisbury, who,* instead of dwelling, like previous Presidents, on 
the achievements of science, or some particular branch of it, 
devoted himself mainly to an exposition of its shortcomings. 
As, however, in the very nature of things, these must always 
immeasurably exceed its achievements, the address can hardly 
be said to have been very informing. An interesting announce- 
ment has been made in the Chemical Section, of the discovery 
of a new gas in the atmosphere by Lord Rayleigh and Professor 
Ramsay. ^ 

, , ,The American Tariff Bjll was passed by the House of Repre-' 
sentatives on the* 13th ultimo, and is^ generally expected to 
lead to a revival of busiiv^ss. * 

On tbe Continent of Europe the most important event 
to be recorded ijJ the assassination of President Carnot, by 
anHtalian anarchist, who stabbed him in his carriage, while 
on his way to the tlieatre, r#t I^ons, on the evenfng of the 24th 
•Jupe. It is well for the world that Carnot^was universally 
beloved by the French people, and it is not improbable that 
the horror and indignation excited by the deed throughout the 
country i?fill do more to discourage anarchist outrages than any 
measures of repression. Whether the aaarcliists are enthu- 
siasts bent on the rege'neration of society, or whetheV they are 
friends whose object is its destruction, the conViction that their 
•efforts are doomed to certain ’failure must sooner or later give 
therft ^ause ; and'nothing coujd be better calculated to produce 
this* conviction, than the display of feeling provoked by . the 
dastardly act of the man Santo among all classes of the French 
population. ^ 
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The election of a successor to President Carnot, which was 
held on the following Wednesday, resulted in the return of M. 
Casimir Perier, the other candidates being M. Brisson, General 
P'evrier, M, Arago, M. Cavaignac, and M. Dupuis. 

The assassin was executed at Lyons on the i6th ultimo. 

• The French Senate, by a large majority, have passed a 
stringent law against anarchists, one ^of the provisions of 
which empowers the Courts \o prohibit the publication of 
reports of,the proceedings. 

An Agreement has been entered into between France arid 
Belgium, under which the French \ 3 ongo district is extended 
to the vvatccs of the Nile, and Belgium engages not to occupy^, 
the territory ceded to the Congo Slfite bytthc British Govern- 
ment, 

The negotiations 'with France on the Siamese question are 
still proceeding, and — ^judging from, statements made by Sir E» 
Grey in the House of Commons during the discussion of the 
Foreign estimates, to the effect that, while the Britisli Govern- 
ment was careful to avoid irritation in its intercourse with 
P'oreign States, it would be, compelled to adopt a different 
course, if a new phase arose in Siam — arc not progressing very 
satisfactorily. It is, however, announced that the expedition 
to define the Buffer State on the Upper Mekong will start in 
October. 

The London Gazette of the 19th June notified the assumption 
of a protectorate of Uganda, and it is announced that it is 
ultimately intended to appoint a Civil administrator. 

Between the loth and igtlr July, Constantinople was visited 
by a series of earthquakes o? extraordinary violence, which 
resulted in great loss of IW'e and the destruction of buildings, 
and property to the estimated value of six thousand Turkish 
pounds. Tire shocks were felt with great severity in the 
neighbouring islands of Prinkipo and Anvigoni, where most of 
the houses were wrecked. A severe earthquake i!i also reported 
to have occurred in Sicily. .. 

The obituary of the quarter imjjludes tlie names of Lord 
Coleridge, who kad occupied the' position of Cliief Justice for 
fourteen years ; Sir Henry Austen Layard ; Mr. Walter Pater ; 
Professor Dwight Wliitney, the eminent Sanskritist ; Madame 
Alboni ancit Mr. Fraser Macdonald, latp ,of the Ber%al Civil 
Service. 

September sth, 
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Report on the Administration of the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands and the Penal Settlements of Port Blair and the Nico^ 
bars for i892-9'3. 

S QME years have passed since Captain Horsford won repu- 
tation for himself as a terrot to the budmashes of Lucknow, 
iii the capacity of Cantonment Magistrate of that station and 
an indefatigable sanitary reformer. A better qualified man to 
.succeed Colonel Cadell, V. C., as Chief Commissioner of the 
Andaman Islands and Superintendent of the Convict Colony at 
'Port Blair, it would have been difficult to find in all India. The 
ruffianly element there was cleatly of this opinion, and paid 
him the compliment of try'ng to murder him, and so get rid of 
unceasing vigilance and uncompromising discipline, His first 
Administration Report lies before us. From it we gather that 
the strength of the Military Police Force in 1892-93 was 630 ; 
tliat no insuperable difficulties opposed themselves to recruit- 
ment ; that the physique of the forty new hands enlisted was 
good ; and that the discipline of the Force was much improv- 
ed by the end of the year. Brigadier-General Hamilton, who 
then inspected them, was well satisfied with their appear- 
ance, and the way in which they handled their arms. They 
secured fair figures of merit at musketry practice. 

in the courts, justice was active *. 62 freemen were brought 
to trial, as against 44 last year.. The number of convict cases 
tried judicially was 26, as against 15, and the number of con- 
.vjets implicated 31, against 18. „,I’robf that the.se results were 
not due to misduccted energy may be found in the fact that 
the Sessions Judge only, in one instance found it necessary to 
revise the sentence bf the lower court. 

The daily* average number of convicts Was 10.856, as com- 
pared with 11,459, in 1891-92. , 

Ten of them suffered cr4)ital punishment (three were exe- 
cuted in the previous year), ten were returned as runaway.^, 
(there were 19 missing when accounts were made up for 
1891-92^. The ratio of Jail offences, 23 55 per cent., com- 
pares favourably with the average of Indian Jails. *The number 
of escapes has decreased fiom 87 to 4,1. 34 marriages were 
sanctioned during the J’ear of report, 1 1 of them between con- 
victs and free people. On the subject of these mixed mar- 
' riages Colonel Hoisford says f — 

• . ‘ The women simply ngree to njarry men who will have coniple|etl their 4 o or 
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25 years, when they (the women) have completed their 15 years. And judging 
from the history sheets, only the women with bad history sheets wish to marr} 
and get away from work* So far as can be judged, most of the women who 
marry eventually return to Port Blair, even if in the first instance they leave it 
with their locally married husbands. The Superintendent is very reluctant to 
allow women to marry who will be released at tjie end of 15 years. He has 
little doubt that when the local female prisoners are completely separated from 
the others, and find that they are shut off from communication with the outer 
world, they will become less unwilling to marry men who have to put in 
about the same amount of imprisonment that they have,- The Superintendent 
has not the slightest doubt that the remo/'al pf all self-suppcrters to the Northern 
Division, and the keeping of them away from the so-called “ free" people, 
will result in time in a better clasps of self supporters springing up, men who 
will try ii^Jt to be remanded to labour, and will make better husbanUs than 
many of them have hitherto done, judging from the judicial cases which come 
up. In other words, the better class oir the women will be more ready to 
marry when t^iey find iliat the husbands are of a better class. This will take 
a little time, but if we have patience this witt come about.’* 

The Financial position of the Andatnans*does not improve— 

According to the accounts received, the total receipts and expenditure, as 
compared with those of the preceding year, were — 


1891-92. I892-93. 

Rs. Rs. 

Receipts 6,24,368 6,76,769 

Expenditure 13,66,944^ 14,85,061 


Net Cosr . 7,42,576 8,08,292,. 

* ■ t/ — — 

A net increase of Rs, 65,716,” 

Of the position of the Public Works Department we arc 
told — 

“ The original and revised grant under Civil Woiks was Rs. 43,200, Rs, 210 
was also sanctioned under Military Works to meet the pay ofaBairack 
Sergeant. The allotment for the year thus stood at Rs, 43,410, The cash 
expenditure against this grant was Rs. 53.321, the excess expenditure being met 
by refunds on account of sawing timber for the Forest Depaitment, 

“ The financial siatemevt of the Chatham saw-mill shows a deficit of Rs. 2,149, 
if the book expenditure on account of labour and local material be included, 
and a profit of Rs. 3,425, if thesTi charges are omitted. The boilers of this mill 
are old and nearly worn <jut. Dcfable the existing power could be used witii 
advantage. A new engine and boiler is sanctioned, and will, it is hoped, soon 
arrive from England. ^ 

“ TJie financial statement of the portable saw-miCl at Dhani-Khari show.s a 
deficit of Rs. 752, if labour and local material be taken iiito account, and a 
profit of Rs. 1,716, if^ these items are excluded. This mill was employed 
throughout th(| year in cutting up shingles." 

The Tea Garden at Navy Etay^made a cash profit of 
Rs. 15,071. A new garden has been started at Kalatang. 
Coflee is not such a success as Tea, and the area of the Liberian 
Coffee Estate has been restricted. The Cocoa Estate continues 
to flourish ; tut the Ceara-rubber trees were damaged*'' by the 
cyclone. As regards the Forest Department, we are told — 

“ The to*ial credits in 1^92-93 .amounted to R 3,60,486, against Rs. 2,72,338 
last year. The total Mebits, Rs. 2,31,2c 6, against R 1,79,908, and the surplus 
to R i»29,28o, against, K 92,430--an Increase of R 36,850. If tu the year’s 
surplus is added the net increase in the value of stock, the grand total becomes 
R 1,50,705V. As remarked, however, in p»*evious reports, the accounts foi one 
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year do not prevent a fair index of the working of the department during that 
jear, as the value of the timber exported during the year is not realized in that 
year, ’ • 

Two cargoes were sent to London during i?92*93, consisting of 2,084 tons of 
padoulc. The London sales were the largest on record. During 1892-93. 2,007 
tons of timber were sold from this dep6t, and realized R 2,51,417, as compared 
with 1,530 tons, realizing R i?78,309 in 1S91-92. ^The averngoi rate per ton 
for the aggregate of timber squares and dunnage l>oards was, however, slightly 
better than in the previous year, and thi% together with the fhll in exchange, 
resulted in an advance of Rs. 4 per toft for 1892-93. 

“ la the Calcutta EJep6Mhe sales were 131 tons of timber, as compared with 
81 tons last year. The prices realiAd ao not appear to be very satisfactory. 
The amount realized was R 7,223. * 

“ Th(i sales from the local sale dep6ts {deluding saw-mill) were 1,31;^ tons in 
•1892-93, as compared with 1,603 tons in 1891-92. This shows a decrease for 
the year under report of 90 tons ; bat comparing the sales of the two years to 
local Gtivernment Departments, there is an increase of 13,486 cuj)ic feet in the 
^ year 1892-93. • 

The value of the Setttement*s imports was Rs. 8,20,619, of 
its ’exports, Rs. 1,50,712, against Rs. 7,45,234 and Rs. 1,73,932 
last year. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 

Memorials of Old Haileybury College, By FREDERICK* CHARLES 

Danvers, Sir M. Monier-Williams, Sir Steuart Col- 
vin Bayley, Peroy Wigram* the Late Brand Sapte, and 
many contributoi's, with numc*rous Illustration, and Plans. 
Westminster : Archibald Constaljle and Company, 14, Parlia- 
ment Street, S. W. 1894. ' - 

T his handsome volume comes forth at the moment when the 
old Covenanted Civil Service ** of the East India Com- 
patiy has all but ceased to have a representative in India, It 
cor> 3 ists of contributions hy various hands ; the first two-hundred 
and fifty pages being reminiscences by Sir *Monier Williams, 
followed by a sketch of College Literature,” by Sir Steuart Bay- 
ley, by lists of the students classed according to Presidencies, 
and by a record of services of all engaged in the suppression of 
the great revolt of *1857. Executed with different degrees of 
ability, but with considerable care and commendable urbanity, 
the bool! forms a pleasant and useful record of an extinct 
system which cannot be separated from the history of India. 

The East India College — for that was the exact appellation of 
wliat is here called ‘K^ld Haileybury — was founded in 1806, 
when the Court of Directors refused to sanction the somewhat 
audacious plan of Lprd Wellesley for establishing an academy 
for young “ writers ” in Calcutta. Some of the tutorial staff, 
dignified by the title of Professors,*’ were men of distinction 
such as Henry Melvill, the fambus prcaclfer ; T. R. Malthus, 
the Political Economist; Sir James P^s-ckintosh, Sir James 
Stephen, Horace Hayman^Wilsorf,* and several others. The 
College had the essential disadvantage of being planted in the 
midst of a desolate h^th,*about equi-distant from three petty 
towns ; the* couut^y-gentry of the neighbourhood were never 
friendly to the inmates ; a gulf usually separated the young men 
(known as students *’) from thc^professors and their wives ; and 
the whole tone of academical ^iid social life suffere'd grievously 
from •want of the salutary influences of public opinion. 

Nevertheless, the teaching afforded was of good quality; 
and those •of the students who were disposed to make use of 
their opporYunities wefrS able to obtain a considerabfc amount 
of wide, if somewhat superiicial, knowledge, •Courses of Orien- 
tal and^ European instruction were conducted by competent 
men ; the classical lectures of De^ Jeremie, held in the College 
Library, were an encyclopaedia of general culture ; and Jones 
on Rent i*’ was always vigorous i£ occasionally given to paradox. 
'‘a’ ' • . 
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A fair proportion of the young men availed themselves of these 
and the like; and many names might be cited to show that 
knowledge and mental power could be cultivated at “ Old 
Haileybury.” 

Some record of these thing^s is not unwelcome, though in its 
present shape the work may be thought unsuited for permanent 
preservation. It was, perhaps, inseparable from such a combina- 
tion of labourers that tlie product should be a little incoherent, 
and "that some redundancies should appear. Sir Mdnier, .both 
by his general introduction and by the superior bulk of his 
contribution to the body of the book, occupies the position of 
editor ; and he has struck tlie key-note at page xv. 

“ I soon became aware,” he* says,'“ that to make my chro- 
nicles at all valuable, it would be necessary to resist the tempta- 
tion to be simply amusing and anecdotic.” 

With what difficulties he ha'll to contend we cannot say : 
whatever they were, the editor has certainly succeeded in sur- 
mounting them. His “ Reminiscences ” are not only entirely 
free from anecdotic frivolity, put contain much matter which 
can hardly be deemed relevant to a “ historical account of the 
working of the College." On the other hand they show the hand 
of the scholar and the gentleman. Readers may wish that they 
were more ” amusing ” and less autobiographic, but will find 
that they include mention of memorable men, and are always 
inspired by good feeling. Mr. Percy VVigram’s part of the work 
involved more labour and is more businesslike. He under- 
took to revise and otherwise complete the account of Mutiny 
services begun by the late Brand Sapte, C. B., and this he 
has done in a workmanlike manner, besides making out the 
lists already mentioned, •v/htch, though neither complete nor 
quite accurate, must have given rise to < much research. Sir 
S. Bayley has g'lven a sympathetic ^account of the various 
periodical publications put forth by the .students during tire 
course of many years ; and some of the extracts which Ire 
includes in his notice are favourable examples of adolescent 
literature. ' , . ' 

Of course— as has been observed — there are repetitiono ; and 
some of these it will be easy to avoid in any reprint that may 
be hereafter required : one at least of these involve, s a consider- 
able inccJnsistency. In a preliminary account of the Company’s 
Civil Service, Mr. <Danvers, of the India Office, states that “a de- 
bating' society was. formed at Haileybury, named The Wellesley 
Clnb^' and he refers to Sir S. Bayley’s section for further par- 
ticulars. Pursuing this reference, we find (page 308) that, in 
Sir Steuart’s time, the Club was known as ” The’ JVd.lesley,o 
Whist-Club.” The writer of this notice is able, from perSonaP'- 
experience, to say that The Wellesley was not originated for 
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whfst — as ihdeed, Sir Steuart admits — and was never in the 
least connected with debating : it was originally a Society, of 
a certain degtee of social pretension, which rendered itself re- 
presentative in the way* of hospitality to visitors from the out- 
side world : there was ‘a chartered toa'fet drunk out of a silver 
tankard filled with portwin^; the Club was exclusive, and, 
entrance was guarded by a strict system of ballot. From 
such affectations andT assumptions boys are seldom free, and 
the (furious thing is that a minority, by whose members such 
things *are practised, is apt to be taken seriously and Admiringly 
by the excluded majority. • 

Other discrepancies are observable, in a few instances, among 
•the names ; though, considering their number, the general 
accuracy is remarkable. The name, for example, of an accom- 
plished Civilian, who was brother to tbe late Archbishop of 
Dublin, is given at one place as “ Philip Charles Trench,*' else- 
where as “ Philip Cheven& Trench,’* neither being quite right. 
Mr. Trench’s actual names were Philip Charles Chenevix. So his 
brother-in-law, Hervey Greatjied — who died before Delhi in 1857, 
is twice called “Henry,** where, indeed, there is no inconsisten- 
cy, bift rather ^persistence in error. To have done with fault 
finding ; there is a copy of a pictorial wrapper assume^^ by the 
College Magazine in 1846, which is said to be by John Doyle, 
the celebrated artist of the “H. B. ’* caricatures, on what is 
called ^‘good authority.** It was, in fact, drawn on the wood-— 
in the presence of the present writer — by the late H. B. Lockett,’ 
who died a* member of the Bombay Civil Service in i860; at 
the foot of the engraving will be found the words : — '^Hobble 
fecit,” of which the first contakis the initials of the artist. 

The interest of all these things is. purely antiquarian — and 
.•feeble at that. The Efist India College was like a battered 
beau who is o>d without being venerable ; and even its age 
came within one ^mman life-time : A\istin, the celebrated 
Printer -at Hertford, saw its career from start to finish, and 
outlived it by a wTiole generation. Yet the took connects itself 
vvfth memorable names ; and, if only it could be edited by one 
clear head (with a stroifg* pair of scissors), an account of the 
S(iu)ol which formed so many founders atd*administrators of 
Empire wouM not be without permanent importance. On the 
Bengal, List, the first two names are those of Holt McKenzie 
and M^fttins Birti.^the agrarian leformers to whe^n Hindustan 
owed the beginning of much social welfcV'<^ : among the last are 
those of Alfred Lyall and Auckland^ Colvin, the two latest 
Governors of the same Province, both highly distinguished in 
less remote fields. Between* these extremes is many a name 
•of mfen who only needed a brighter and more frequented 
theatre : Thoby Prinsep, Sir George Clerk, Bryan Hodgson 
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Rev. Henry Venn, James Thomason, Sir C. Trevelyan, John 
Muir, Lord Lawrence, Sir G. Campbell, and Sir Richard 
Temple. 

Nor woufd comic elements be wanting. It would still, per- 
haps, be possible to gather from lagging veterans some uncon- 
sidered trifles that would raise .a smile on modern lips. Does 
the Marquess of Tweeddale (Hereditary Chamberlain of Dun- 
fermline and sometime High’Cdmmiss'ioner for Scotland) re- 
collect a day in November, when he, with one other, bdeame 
the subject of a warrant for house-breaking ? The Rape bf 
the Billiard Table is not referred to by any of the Five Editors ; 
it might make a good story for a new edition. Melvill was 
then the Principal ; and on the 'morning in question he sent! 
for the two youths while the holder of tHe warrant stood ready 
at the other door with his two-handed engine. But when the 
tale was told and the “ Prin *’ found that the alleged criminals 
had law on their side for all that 'had been done, he exploded 
in genial laughter as he cried — “ good morning gentlemen ! 
Solvuntur risu tabulae^* , “ 

In the present state of the book the best fun is to be found 
in the stories about the Professor of Political Fconomy'(i835- 
1855), ihe Rev. Richard Jones, once well-known as a member 
of the Charity Commission at Somerset House, of whom some 
killing anecdotes are told, mainly from the recollections of 
Mr. Leslie Probyn. Best of all is the description of Jones, as 
a Lecturer and as a Preacher, by Mr. J. W. Sherer, C. S. I., 
remarkable alike for curious observation and light dexterity of 
touch. 

It is all over now^* With ths retirement of Mr, Justice Prin- 
sep from the High Court, and of Sir Charles Pritchard from 
the Viceregal Council, will disappectr from Indian life the last 
vestige of the nominated service. The story of that service 
is that of an official species of Dodo. ^Tkeir sijccessors have 
nothing in common with the old Civilians, being of all sorts 
and conditions, olily resembling each other in this one respect, 
that they are not related to their predecessors, either in bfrth 
or breeding. Many readers will, be thankful to Sir M. Williams 
and his fellow' labourers for having raised this monument to a 
bygone institution. But opportunity should be taken not 
only to eliminate error, but to give the amorphous mass a more 
coherent character. " " 

* Hay and his companion were members V>f a small Club, which kept a 
billiard table in tl^e historical Rye-House — the scene of the ambush for 
Charles II. in 1633 The landlord having failed', the creditors attached his 
goods, and among them this table, which was accordingly removed, under 
the opinion of counsel. The man in possession tooic out warrants.froln a 
Magistrate 'against the only members of the bofly that he recognised. But, 
on learning the facts, Melvill turned away his wrath. 
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^Perhaps (;he matter of most permanent interest for general 
readers will be found in three 'preliminary pages from the 
Memoirs of IVXiss Martineau, referring to visits paid to the 
College by that well-known writer during the years i832-i834. 
She was the guest of.’Malthus, as befitted the author of 
Tales of Political Economy ; and she states a fact which will 
surprise those who can remember the defective utterance of ‘‘ Old • 
Pop,” as the Professor was irreverently called. Malthus had some 
defect, of the palate, vaguely known to his friends as having 
no root to his mouth,” and it is cjuite impossible to uud^erstand 
h’ow the deaf lady mastered the communications of the inarti- 
culate gentleman. That she did so, however, rests on her 
pvvn authority ; and that ought to be final. Miss Martineau 
describes the social ^aspecf^ of College Life, in professorial 
circles, with grace and feeling : — 

‘‘The subdued jests, external homag(5, and occasional in- 
surrections, of the young, men; the archery of the young 
ladies ; the curious politeness of the Persian Professor ; the fine 
learning and eager scholarship of Principal Le Bas ; * and the 
old fashoned courtesies of the summer evening parties ; all are 
over ijow except as pleasant pictures in the interior gallery 
of those who knew the place — ^of whom I am thankful to have 
been.” 

The nightingale alone remains to tell us what Old Hailey- 
bury was in those summer-evenings 

Thou was not born for death, immortal Bird i 
N9 hungry generations tread thee down ; 

The voice I hear this passing night. was heard, 

In ancient days, by Emperor and clown : 

Perhaps the self-same song tfeat found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth when, sick for home, 

She stood in tears among the alien »\>rn ; 

The same that ofteji hath ctfa^med njagic casements opening on 
the foatn 

Of perilous seas in fairy lands forlorn/* • 

So he sirfgs there still. Caniat ille^ nos tacemns. 


Le Bas would have made riie*fortune of a comic dramatist if he could 
•ha^^ been adequately put on the %tage. His dimiiiiwive person, clad in 
the once correct clerical costume, gave him quaintness even in the earlier 
Victorian epoch ; while his deafness must have made his conversations with 
Miss M- matter of singular intiicacy. Add to this a sesquipedalian 
diction, arM a use of J^iin words and quotations which^ade his talk 
almost as remarkable as his appearance, blended as u was with an occa- 
sional phrase more resemWing imprecation thah is now expected from 
clerical lips. Thus, to a student who had gi-ien a noisy wine party, he 
observed (answering a half heard excuse) “ good God Almighty, Sir, you 
were Cofypiteus ol this unhalW wed orgy/* The effect may be partly 
imagined. 
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Tfu Heroes Five. An Attempt to collect s ome of the Songs pf 
tJte Pachpirya Ballad-mongers in the Benares Division. By 
R. Grbevbn, B.A. (Oxon), of the Bengal Civil Service and of 
the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, and Member of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. Allahabad : printed at’the Pioneer 
Press. 1893. 

T he collection of ballads with which Mr. Greeven presents 
us in this volume, and which have been taken down by 
him from the mouths of the people in verandah and over 
camp-fire', is not only a valuable addition to our still '■meagre 
knowledge of Indian folklore, but. possesses a special scientific 
valuer as illujstrating the tendency to hero-worship which is so 
marked a feature of the Indian mind, the slightness of the 
incidents on which it is sometimes based, and the way in whicjh 
it comes, in the cour.se of time, to assume a religious character. 

The “ Heroes Five ” originally represented the quintette of 
Saints, revered by the Shiah Mahomedans ; but these Saints 
have everywhere been superseded by local heroes, of whom 
Ghazi Miyan is the chief and centre, and whoare reverenced by 
Mahomedans and low-caste Hindoos alike. This Ghazi Miyan 
was the son of Sahu Salar and his wife Mamal, and nephew of 
Mahmud of Ghuzni, and was killed at BahraicH, on the day of 
his wedding, during a popular rising of the Hindoos ; since 
which he has been revered as “ The Prince of Martyrs." His 
birth and exploits form the subject of the first set of ballads in 
Mr. Greeven’s collection. The second set deals with the legend 
of the Demon Palihar, an adaptation of certain of the incidents 
of the Ramayana, full of wonderful anachronisms in its popular 
form. The third is occupied wjth the pathetic story of Saint 
Amina, the most popular object of worship in the quintette. 
The fourth set is entitled “ T.he Quest of the Mare Lilli," thf^ 
ballads describing aniong other things the e;xploits by which 
Ghazi Miyan provided himself with, that wonderful anima 
The fifth deals with “ The Downfall of Ring Banar," and the 
sixth with the wedding and martyrdom of Gliazi Miyan. 

Mr. Greeven has wisely studied literalnss rather than ele- 
gance in his version of the ballads, ..and, while preserving the 
metrical structure of the originals, as far as possible, has made 
no attempt to turn them into English verse. 

Marcella. By Mrs. Humphry Ward., Author or* Robert 
Elsmere,’ ‘ The History of David Grieve,’ etc. Macmillan's 
Colonial Library, ^London ; Macmillan and Co. and New 
York, 1894. ' 

M rs. Humphry Ward is gifted with grace to write novels 
surcharged with a moral purpose that are not dull', 
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that one is never tempted* to skip a page of. Robert Elsmere, 
it will be remembered, because of a quibble over the Biblical 
chronology^ of the Book of Daniel,* betook himself to preach- 
ment and active, furtherance of the aims of a quasi-unitarian 
religious socialism. Its note was unfaith in Christianity at 
large, and the refuge open'to that unrest in the narrow way of 
untrinitate, but yet religious, Socialism. \\\ Marcella^ the vain 
attempts at regenei^-ation of ^ Socialism without leaven of 
Ctiristiah charity are expositjsd* in all their callow, blinking 
nakedness. They get what the slang of the day would style a 
faiv show ; their light is hidden bdhind no bushels ; clever Ad- 
vocati Diaboli are allowed to expound the Socialist cree*d and 
its gospels with such force, such logical acumen, such prepon- 
derance of reasonable seemii^ argument, that, before he has 
gqt midway through <he book (if ever he gets so far into it) 
your commercially orthodox rentier will begin to fear lest, by 
vice of his reading, he has unwittingly befen aiding and abet- 
ting treason against the Stata and Majesty of the great god — 
Respectability. He may reassure himself. Marcella, after 
sowing her allowance of wild oats, discovers in due season that 
they are light weight, infruCtuous, economically ‘as well as 
moralljt unsound. On page 3^7 we find her defying a Socialist 
shining light, rc\^ered by herself, as such, once upon a time, 

** * And AS to your Socialism,’ she vv<*nt on. unheeding, the thouglU of many 
days finding defiant expres ion — * it seems to me— like all other interesting and 
, important thmgs— dcatmed to help something else ! Christianity begins with 
the poor and division of goods - it becomes the great bulwark of property and 
the feiid«al stale. The Crusades —they set oat to recover the tomb of tho 
Lord! — whsit they •did was to increase trade and knowledge. And so with 
Socialism. It talks of a new order— what it 7^?// do is to help to make the 
old sound ! 

Marcella's mother, staid, sileilt, cynical* victim of a unique, 
utterly senseless, wifely devotion, is a yibordinate figure on the 
’boards, worked out with aL> much Vareiul^ elaboration of detail 
as Aldous Raeburfi, the slightly priggish hero of the play, as is 
Harry Wharton, its J3right, vivacious, golden-tongued, curly- 
haired Aliriman.^ . 

.^nd that fairy elf, Betty Macdonald ! And the inimitable 
life-like old women in the tumJ>le-dovvn cottages on her father’s 
estate, with whom Marccli^ seeks to mak§ friends, and who, 
subserviently polite the while, regard her as a licensed nuisance, 
in spite of her kind speeches and her doles. The subsidiary 
moral conpp^rns the hnucrtinence of “ district visiting,” and the 
inkling, inherent in every English peasant mind, thaf his or her 
cottage tenement ought to be as much his or her castle, as free 
from ijmpertinent intrusions, as my Lord tbeir jandlorfl’s stately 
palace a mile or two further on. ^ Marcella was "strong on philan- 
thropy .towards tl>e poor at the expense of well-to-do people ; 
and .sll)e held, in tliuught, if noyt in words, that, the Game Laws 
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being a manifest iniquity, there could be no harm in ranging 
counter to them. This involved her in hot*headed defence^ of 
a poacher, who had murdered a 'game*keeper, and ’led up to a 
breach with her lover, the heir to the lord of the manor, whose 
preserves had been poached on, Lqrd Maxwell. It came of 
excess of charitable .impulses inflicted on a village community 
arrogantly self-supicient and self-assertive on one side of the 
brain, as all village communities are — on the other side, futile, 
servile, with just such grovellie>g attachments to the soil as Zola 
depicts in La Terre. As a matter of fact, they disliked Mar- 
cella’s would-be friendly domiciliary visits ; distrusted her mo- 
tives when she was by way of organizing co-operative advant- 
age^ for them in the straw-plaiting business with which their 
women we're ceaselessly busy, for an inadequate wage ; consi- 
dered the Alms' House a more assured prospect of comfortabiljty 
than any of the self-helping industrial schemes with which the 
girl enthusiast sought to work out their independence for them. 

A bucolically-minded, not over honest, work-eschewing poach- 
er was one of Marcella’s village pets ; and, when a game-keeper 
against whom he had a grudge, was murdered by him, Marcella, 
with her one-sided insight, could ^ee in the act little more than a 
protest against the iniquity of the Game Laws, and, infepcntially. 
Landlordism all over the country. Consequently, with all the 
might and main of her frothily ingenuous young soul, she es- 
poused the murderer’s cause ; identified herself with it ; became a 
scorn and reproach to county society because of it ; broke with 
her affianced husband, because, as a man endued with common- 
sense and responsibilities, he was unable to sympathize with 
her high falutin, and, with tenderest manly affection, tried to 
make her understand what vaUd reasons he had for not approv- 
ing of her opposition to Law, Justice, and the practical Huma- 
nitarianism that can cor.sid^tl aggregates as well as units. . • 

In vain his affectionate pleadings? Their direct result was to 
throw the warm -hesu'ted, impetuous .devotee of Socialism into 
the meshes of the net that a calculating, 'cold-blooded, specious 
humbug, one Wharton had long been trying to' entangle her in. 
He only half succeeded. Marcella’s ardent individuality could 
at that time .brook no personal- dominion. She found imper- 
sonality, the service her womaiily soul craved for, in the pick- 
wards of a London Hospital. And, by means of self-abnega- 
tion, constant thought for others, disciplines, she was comforted 
and strengthened. Though she never took kindly t® ' scrubbing 
pots and pans and house-maid’s work of that description, she 
never repelled against it, but submitted herself graciously to all 
the humiliationr attendant on the habit of a life she had 
adopted, together with her Sister of 'iJ[6tcy cloaks,' and their 
trick of disguising the artistic lines of her shapely figure . 
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Underlying (when not overlaying) all Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
Ueliverances, one may discern *“ note ” of assured conviction 
that, whatever happens in this melancholy merry-go-round of 
what we are* pleased to call life, everything comes right, falls 
into its proper place, bd^ore that final end comes when there 
can be no restitutions, ho discussion of Socialism,, or any other 
Isms. Lady Selina is the puppet representative of a not <^ite 
Matthew Arnoldlan ^similitu^ of aristocratic culture. Here 
follows a dialogue that, int^r alia, impels to that conclusion : — 

“^What did you think of Mr. Whirton’s speech the other night ? said Lady 
Selina, bending suavely across the tea-table to Marcella. 

* It was very interesting,* saich Marcella, stiffly— perfectly conscious that the 

name had pricked the attention of everybody in the room, ^nd angry’with her 
cheeks for reddening. , 

‘Wasn’t it? ’said Lady Selina, heartily. ‘You can’t do those things, of 
course I But you shoiud show every sympathy to the clever enthusiastic young 
men—the men like that— shouldn’t you ? Thatjs what my father says. He 
says we’ve got to win them. We’ve got somehow to make them feel us their 
friends— or we shall all go to ruin ! They have the voting power— and we are 
the party of education, of refinfment. If we can only lead that kind of man to 
see the essential justice of our cause — and at the same time give them our 
help— in reason — show them we want to be their friends— wouldn’t it be best ? 
I don’t know whefher I put it riglitly— you know so much abdut these things ! 
But we can’t undo ’67— can ? We must get round it somehow— mustn’t 
we-^ And my father thinks Ministers so unwise ! But perhaps’— and Lady 
Seuna drew he»elf back with a more gracious smile than ever—* I ought not 
to be saying these things to you— of course 1 know you used to tWnk us Con- 
servatives very bad people— but Mr. Wharton tells me, perhaps, you don’t 
think quite %o hardly of us as you used ?’ 

Lady Selina’s head in its Paris bonnet fell to one side in a gentle interrogative 
sort of way. 

Something roused in Marcella. 

‘ Our cayse ?’ she repeated, while the dark eye dilated—* I wonder what you 
mean ? ’ 

* Well, I mean,—’ said Lady Selina, seeking for the harmless word, in the 
face of this unknown, explosive-looking girl, — ‘ 1 xftean, of course, the cause of 
the educated — of the people who have made the country.’ 

‘ I think,’ said Marcella quietly, ‘ you rnSan the cause of the rich !— don’t • 

• you ? ’ * » * * • 

‘ Marcella !’ criid Lady Winterbourne, catching at the tone rather than 
words — * I thought you didn’J feel like that any moTe — not about the distance 
between llie po^r and the rich — and our tyranny — and its being hopeless — and 
the pour alwa}^ hating us— I thought you’d changed.’ 

And, forgetting Lrfdy Selina, remembering only the old talks at Mellor, Lady 
^Winterbourne bent forward and laid an appealing hand on Marcella’s arm. 

Marcella turned to her with an odd look. • 

* If you only knew,’ she said, ' how much more possible^it is to think well of 
^therich, when you are living amongst the poor !' 

‘ Ah ! jou must be at a distance from us to do us justice ? * inquired Lady 
Selina, settling her bracelets with a sarcastic lip. 

* / n^st,’ said Marcella, looking, however, not at her, but Lady Winter- 
bourne.*** But then, yoasee'— she caressed her friend’s hand with a smile— 

* it is so easy to throw some people into opposition h’ 

‘ Dreadfully easy ! ’ sighed Lady Winterbourne. • 

The flush mpunicd again in the girl’s cheek. Sht*hesiVtted, then felt driven 
to explanations. ^ 

* You«ec— oddly enough’ — she pointed away for an instant to the north-east 
thfough the open window—* it’s when I’m over there— among the people who 

. hav^* nothing— that it does me good to remember that there arc persons who 
' ■ live in James Street, Buckingham Gate I’ 
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• My dear ! I don’t understand/ said Lady Winterbourne, studying heV 
with her most perplexed and tragic air. 

* Welt, isn't it simple ?' said Mai cella, still holding her hand and looking up 
at her. * It comes, 1 suppose, of going about all day in those, streets and 
houses, among people who live in one room— with not a bit *6f prettiness any- 
where — and ^no place to be alone in, or to rest in. I come home And 
over all the beautiful dresses and houses and gardens I can think of ! ’ 

‘ But don’t you Aaie the people that have them ? ’ said Betty, again on her 
stool, chin in hand. , 

‘ * No I it doesn’t seem to matter to me then what Acind of people they are. 

And I don’t so much want to take fram t^em and»give \sy the others. 1 only ' 
want to be sure that the beauty, and th^ leisure, and the freshness arc some- 
where — ttot lost out of the world.’ * •' 

‘ H6w strange !— in a life like yours — that one should think so much of titp 
ugliness of being poor— more than of suffering or pain,’ said Deity, musing. 

‘.Well — in some moods — you do— /do ! * said Marcella ; * and it is in those 
moods that I’-feel least resentiul of wealth. If I say to myself that the people 
who have all the beauty and the leisurd'are often selfish and cruel— after all , 
they die out of their houses and their parksf and their pictures, in time, like the 
shclNhsh out of its shell. The beauty and the grace which they created o» 
inherited remain. And' why should one be envious of iheni personally ? They 
have had the best chances in the world and thrown them away — are but poor 
animals at the end ! At any rate I cat/t hate them —they seem to have a 
function —when I am m wing about Drury Lane ! ’ she added with a smile. 

• But how can one help being ashamed ? ’ said Lady Winterbourne, as her 
eyes wandened over her pretty room, and^she fell herselfi driven somehow into 
playing devil’s advocate. 

* No ! no ! ’ said Marcella eagerly, **don’t be ashamed ! As to the people 
who make beauty more beautiful— who share it and give it-j-I often feel^s if 1 
could « 3 ay to them on my knees, Never, never be ashamed merely of being 
rich — of living with beautiful thii^s, and having time to enjoy them ! One * 
might as well be ashamed of being strong rather than a cripple, or having two 
eyes rather than one ! *’ 

It only remains to be added to the foregoing sketch, that 
Marcella in the end surrenders to the forceful patience of Aldous 
Raeburn's character. • 

The moral of Mrs. Humphry Ward's last book may be, if 
you like, that unselfish devotiefn is never, never can be, one of 
Nature's waste produc;ts. / Sic itur ad asira^ et ad animam- We 
confess to having be^u impressed, tby reading Marcellay with 
the uses and advantages of a homelier proverb, to wit 

** A woman, a dog, and a walnut* tree, ,, 

The more they are beaten, the better they be. , 

• 

Primer of Philosophy. By Dr. Paul CarUS. Chicago : SThe 
Open Court Publiship^ Company, 1893. 

W E have to tliank the Open Court Publishing Company of 
Cliicago, U. S. A., for a Primer of Philosophy, the 
key-note, ^nd, to all practical intents and purposes, conclusion 
of which are thus set forth in a preface by* Dr. Paul Garus : — 

“ The point of viev' adopted in this, as in other publications of the author, is 
new the extent that it cannot be classified Among any of the various schools 
of recent thought. I^t represents, rather, a critical recpnciliation of rival 
. philosophies of the type of Kantian apriorism and John Stuart Mill’s > empiri- 
cism. The reconciliation reached df^poses for good of a number of fundamen.' 
tat problems, and, particularly, of that old crux phUosophofum^ the question of 
the nature of reason, and will, thus, aAer a long unsettled period of embarrass- 
• ments in which ail progtess has ceased, set lliu ship of philosophy afloat again. 
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Tjfe Potected Princes of India. By WILLIAM LeE-WarNER, 
C.S.I. .London : Macmillan & Co. and New York, 1894. 

M r. Tupper’s book, Our Indian Protectorate*, was a mas- 
terly digest of tbe high political and diplomatic busi- 
nesses it treated of, within the lines its aublior laid down. The 
only fault to be found with it was that it did. not go far enough, 
was not exhaustive. There iS a respectable saw — attributed 
to Lord Verulam, hmongst oVlie* axiom-mongers — which pro- 
pounds that a big book is a big evil Mr. Tupper may or 
inay not? have been influenced by that unwritten but cfaaonical 
law for the literary caste, yi determining the scope and area 
of his field of enquiry. Other quite as sufficient r,easons*may 
have guided him in the track* he chose. This much is sure that 
he left wide fringes of*the material he worked on available for 
other fingers. Mr. Lee-Warner, C.S.I., vvjio, as Chief Secre- 
tary to the Bombay Government, is as well “ posted *' in the 
political business as Sir Charles Aitcheson was when he deli- 
vered himself re Punjab Treaties, has picked up the dropped 
skeins in his Protected Princes of India. 

Mr. Lee-Warner believes tfiat law is more pow’erful than 
reason, tthan instinct, than a man’s own self ; he considers it an 
ever watchful Providence, as omniscient as it is almighty., The 
Sovereign is the State,” he asserts,* with a light-heartedness that 
reminds one of Napoleon III, and Sedan. Only in Native 
States, he says, like Mysore, Baroda, or Kolhapur, which 
have long enjoyed administration by British officers, during 
a minority or for* other cause, does there exist any body 
of laws, and they are simply taken from the British Code, 
mutatis mutandis.” Did Jung Bahadur abide by that Code, 
when he entrapped all his enemies in ^urbar, and shot them 
dow;i one by one with EnfieldtRifl^? ’Did King Theebaw 
ever recognise thq validity of the CodS as a check on his 
blood-thirsty inclinations ? Has it ever* been operative in 
Cashmere,, with or w^ithout a British protectorate ? Or in 
Hyderabad, or * .'^artida, or any other Native State ? The 
honesty, the honourableness of the Foreign Office is like Caesar’s 
wife, beyond question ; the •likelihood of its degeneracy into 
mer(% cant and paraphrase is nevertheless ail dement in the 
question, a questionable force, worthy of consideration as such. 

Mr. Lee-Warner holds that ” the absence of any definite 
interstatal**law ” is a iblessing to Native States? He is 
partly right, partly wrong, and his thesis niight be profitably 
•extended in many polti£al directions. \j/hat it pleases Mr. 
Lee-Warner to call intejrstatal law would have been a serious 
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obstacle in John Lawrence’s Punjab Settlements and their bene- 
ficiary results for millions of Cis and Trans-Sutlej opportunists; 
What measure of interstatal law could ever havetexisted between 
King Theeb^aw, and the dominancy of. a sense of strict morality, 
such as prevails in England, Scotland and Wales ? 

Mr. Lee-Warner « a smug, comfortable member of society, 
and, therefore, used to regardirig affairs a^ they ought to be, 
rather than as they actually «re*^ Tho> intelligent reader who 
bears this in mind may derive something from his \yriting. 
“Vulgar compactness” is no' more to his taste than it was ^to 
Lord Lytton’s. Nature herself li^s set Indian Magistrates arid 
Colle’ctors ^.wise example — 

“ So careful of the typ^ she seems, ( 

So careless of the sin|,le hfe.^' 

Mr. Lee-Warner cays : — 

“ The reign of law and system is often condemned as imposing a 
needless shackle upon the heavea-S)orn administrator, or the far- 
sighted reformer. But so long as the wheels of the Legislature lun 
smoothly, there is no reason why the law or system should not keep 
abreast 6X the requirements of a progressive society. The individual 
officer who perceives the need fon change, must indeed hold his hand 
until the law has removed its obstructions ; but when it does'? so, the 
whole country benefits by the change, and not' merely the single 
district to which the activity oLone officer is confined. The historian 
finds his task rendered easy by the process. He has simply to fix bis 
eye on the action of the law-maker as progress is registered in new 
enactments, and he experiences no sort of difficulty in ascertaining the 
reasons and objects of the new departure. It is thus obvious that the 
compensation balance, which prevents the reign of sy^stem in British 
India from becoming too rigid, is the capacity of the Legislature to 
advance or recede. ' But the tie which unites the Native States, various 
in their size and social conditioft^, with the British Government, is not 
Strengthened by law, q*' by the support of any federal courts. No 
supreme assembly dhfinfes or, i;egisters changes in the character of their 
political intercom se.' Such principled as have been declared *have 
resulted from particular conflicts arising out of t&eir own environment 
of circumstances, and they are not’ to be found coUected together in 
any manual that bears the stamp of authority.*' 

Obviously Mr. Lee-Warner would not like to be taken au 
pied de la lettre — at the foot of the letter, as a school-board girl 
translated it tlje other day. r 

We may, perhaps, be allowed to remark, that Philip of Maccdon 
(pp. 9*10) was not particularly distinguished as a Jurist : it was 
not consistent with the temper of the times he lived i,n, that he 
should be; his sole endeavour was keepflrtg together the spoils 
he had gained in v’lTar with his neighbours. He had no more 
notion of the ^nicking niceties of International Law than an 
unsophisticated Caribee Islancjer. 

Mr Lee-Warner can give us but little beyond sermonising 
on the subject. 
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Most valuable,'* he says ; — 

Most valuable to the British would have been the experience of the 
States of America, had thev shown a way to the preservation of the 
Indian States on their borpers. But here, again, HistoryVailed (o give 
the Indian Administration a helpful object-lesson. .In 1846, the 
Supreme Court of America rcijdered it impcfSsible to preserve the 
indigenous organisations by ruling that, where a country occupied by 
Indian tribes waft not«included within the limits of one of the States, 
Congress might by law punish. any oflence committed therein, whether 
the*offender was a white man or an •Indian. The intrusion •into any 
such dreas of the regular jurisdiction of Congress obviously excluded 
Native rule. But it might be tlK>ught that, if the West gave the British 
no light to assist them -in maintaining the country Stayss, the ‘East 
certainly did. Whence cametli^ Native States which the British desired 
to uphold, and how did^the Ingi^n system treat dependent allies ? Un- 
fortunately the British arrived on the scene when nothing but disorder 
and the shadow of the Imperial rule at Delhi lemained. The strongest 
powers with whom they came into contact, were rebellious viceroys of 
a Mahomedan Province. Tbe rest were generally upstarts. The 
peace which they established, and the policy of unconcern outside the 
ring-fence of their own territories which they deliberately followed at 
first, furnished them with two illustrations of the Native method. In 
• Central India each State earned on unceasing warfare with its neigh- 
bour^ and the Marathas would Save wiped the Rajput States out of 
the map, if Lord Hastings had not amended his treaties with Gwalior 
and Indore, and asset ted his rights of negotiation, lu thd Punjab 
Ranjit Singh annexed every principality outside the Company’s 
ring-fence, which was fortunately set back to the Sutlej. In the South 
. of India, the Kolhapur State still includes some feudatory States, but 
they exist because of the British guarantee, and because, by the Treaty 
of Kolhapur, dated ^the 2olh of October 1862, the residuary jursidiction 
was removed from the suzerain state and taken into the safe-keeping 
of the British. In short, it must be confessad that, amongst other 
forces, tending to the conclusion tly't the preservation of Native rule 
was an impracticable aim, was the failure of other nations and other 
times to supply a precedent for success in bVch«an effort,’* 

' •Hfire follows a sermon, with, for text, “ tlie lesson taught by 
Rome’s failure was* not thrown away on the East India Com- 
pany.*’ And ab ovo us^iie ad ma/a, Mr, Lee-Warner’s excursus 
continues to be ^ rflodel of propriety and dulne^s. 


Witnesses to the Unseen and oifier Essays, By Wilfrid Ward, 
•Amthor of “ William George Ward and the* Oxford Move- 
ment and William George Ward and the Catholic Revival. 
London : Macmillan & Co., and New York, 1893. ^ 

F RESrf*>n the mem(A*ies of such of our readers as interest 
themselves in nineteenth century metamorphose^ of re- 
ligious creeds and cults will be Mr. Wilfrid ^Ward’s essay, 
treating* of his father’s* connection with the Oxford move- 
ment and Its leaders, and a sequel to it ( if we may be 
allavved so to style* it) entitled William George Ward and 
the Catholic Revival, He has now put forth in book form 
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Witnesses to the Unseen^ a collocation under one cover of 
essays contributed at different times to the ip/// Century, 
National a;id Contemporary Reviews, albeit “ considerable addi> 
tions" have, we are told, been made in some of them. We are 
also advised that the essay adopted as a title for the book 
was in part suggested by a conversation wjith Lord Tennyson, 
and that he approved of the .views put forward in it. Illus- 
tratively we give a short quotation : — 

With Kant ♦ • • * the sense of law is foremost. For Tennysoi; the 

depths, revealed in tlie power of the hmnan heart to love, occupy a large space, 
while Newman, — combining in his nature the.philosopher and the poet— finds 
at once the sense of law and of deepest personal love, in conscience ; and 
appeals to both as testifying to a peVsonal lawgiver and a God of love." < 

The problem with which Mr. Ward concerns himself in the es,say 
before us is this — ^What is, and what ought to be, the influence 
of the public opinion of our time, as represented by its intellec- 
tual leaders — of what Germans c^ll the Zeitgeist — in determin- 
ing our own convictions ? Mr, Ward holds that it is and ought to 
be large, but that it is far larger^thaii it ought to be. He pro- 
tests against the prevalent tyranny, conscious or unconscious, of 
majorities, rendered possible by the supincncs,s of their victims. 
And he propounds that when a lazily assimilating modern, a 
man of sensitive and receptiVe mind, begins to be alive to the 
problems of the hour, and to associate with his contemporaries, 
he accepts, often enough without question, the conclusions 
whicli are placed before him in the name of " exact thought,” 
or as the discoveries of an age of scientific progress. He cites 
Free Trade, Darwinism, the results of modern Old Testament 
criticism, as exart'iples in widely different fields of enquiry, 
of dogmas that have bje en accepted by many as a faith, long 
before they had weighed atturately the reasons alleged ia their 
behalf, or even before they had any full awJ exact knowledge 
as to the conclusions to vhich tho-faith committed them. 

He goes on to say ; — , , 

‘‘ And the Zeitgeist affects us all in another way. Mr. Lecky has pointed out 
tliat arguments which quite fail to appeal to one age, seem absolutely*convinc- 
ing to the l.ucceecling age. The as^un^ption that this change follows an ab- 
solute law *of intellectual progress does not appear to be borne out by the 
facts of the case, as I shall endeavour to show ; but it is undoubtedly <'a testi- 
mony to the subtle and impalpable means whereby the Zeitgeist innuences 
u> ; to the numerous minute preconceptions and axioms which have passed 
into rtie mind of the age, and which affect us all impercej(yil>ly, sometimes 
beyond our power of analysing the why and w^idrefore. I’o o^ie age metaphy- 
sical argument appeals powerfully. Another age, weary of the unsolved ques 
tiotVs metaphysic has left, and of the unpractical and unreal problems which 
have been rfkootea in its name, refuses to be affected by any metaphysical 
argument at all. One age is sensitive to complete and coherent Ibgical pole- 
mic, and is severe in its criticism of any logical flaw in th& form of an argu- 
ment. Another is alive to the narrowness of the held which logip eoyers, and 
to the comparative force of massivt, though unsymifietrical proofs.* It is affect- 
ed rather by wide and suggestive view&, and refuses, perhaps, in (he to 
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regard the most urgent logical dilemmas as having a claim on its decision. 
To one age,, as Mr. Lecky himself points out, the manifold phenomena of the 
Universe suggest most obviously the direct action of supernatural agencies ; 
while ai\ age which has realised the extent of the underlying uniformities of 
natural law, may be unaHected by the strongest evidence for a miraculous oc- 
currence. It is obvious how far-reaching is the of such opposite tempers 
of mind on our estimate of argunoents, and ultimately on our opinions on many 
subjects.’* • 

Inevitably, both thiese foi:ms of the influence of the Zeitgeist 
havd specially great effect on the attitude adopted with respect 
Mo the supreme problems of religious faith. Is there* a God? 
Is the soul immortal ? I§ the Christian revelation credible ? 
To the last query, which, includes the t\v© that precede it, 
Mr. Ward, to all int;pnts i;^d purposes, replies with St. Augus- 
•tine, credo quia incredibile. If man has imbibed from his 
surroundings a distrust of metaphysics; a whole chapter in 
Natural Theology loses its^effect on him. If he regards mir- 
acles as impossible, the invocation of their testimony will dis- 
credit rather than support the claims of Christianity. If the 
age in which he*lives distrusts mere logic, as invoked to decide 
such Jfar-reaching issues, Paley’s Evidences will provoke rather 
than help him. “ On the other hand, he may find at such a 
time in the unspoken and unagalysed suggestion of* his own 
moral nature and experience — a value which was unknown to 
an age which postulated logical form as essential, and dwelt in 
an atmosphere of abstract philosophy.” As to how far the in- 
fluence of the Zeitgeist ought to affect us our essayist remarks : 

Setting aside for the moment the consideration that the law of progress m^y 
not work for an indefinite time, that declensiort may ultimately follow ascen- 
sion, I endeavour to point out that t*ie guidance of the ZeitgeUt, even in' an 
age of progress, is nut necessarily trustvyjrthy. Allowing even that the age 
is, on the whole, progressing towaids fmtheAknoivledge, the cultivated publiq 
opinion of the hour does net repre.sent its fresV knowledge unalloyed. Public 
opinion tends to •xtremes. A given age tends to exaggerate the significance of 
itb own discoveiies, and ^ fill in their details^rematurely and inaccurately. 
And it tends to carry ^)o far its criticisms and revisions of the thoughts proper 
to an earlier lin^. The age which found %uch excessive intellectual satisfaction 
in the 'J'homistic atfaptation of the Aristotelian metaphysic, which fed ’on the 
» categories, whose deepest passions were aroused by the contest between 
Keali.sin and Nominalism, was isucceeded by an age which quite failed to do 
justice to the value of ihe Sumtna fA«/rrr^((r//*7«,—wlvch, would not even read 
’ It. I he reaction from the medi.ieval readiness to believe in the miraculous led 
to an extreme of incredulity of the subject, which ultimately found voice in the 
celebratt*d argument of Hume. The suspicion of logical controversy which 
characterises our o«n time goes hand in hand with a temj^ncy to excessive 
indefiiuteness of thou^hf, and revives in a very different spirit tlie attempt of 
tile ‘Moderates’ of the Oxford Movement to ‘s^eer between the Scyl la and 
Chaiybdis of Aye and No.^ When Free Tiade was one of th^ cries of the 
Zeitgeist in our own country, .it look an extreme farm, yhich we are now learn- 
ing to discount, Darwvpism and the Tiihingen criticism, when they were most 
dogmatically and definitely presstJU upon general belief, were still more note- 
‘ worthy instances of the exaggerated form in which the new trulh.s to which 
progress may lead, are held by the» public opinion of the hour.” 

The moral is obvious, the warning plain. It is held -that 
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the characteristic tenets of ainy age need balancing jand cor- 
recting by the knowledge acquired in other ages^ and, correla- 
tively, that an individual will do well not to throw himself un- 
reservedly and without question into the current of thought 
specially characteristic of his time, but to keep his head ; to 
learn from the discoveries and advances of the time, but to 
avoid its excesses, rememberiqg .that public opinion tends 
usually to extremes, at one time towards credulity, at another 
towards scepticism, or panic. ^ 

The scheme of the concluding essay is set out as follows 

** In the IVts/i io Believe^ one common axiom of an age of doubt is discussed 
—•the axiom^ that the desire for belief in the supernatural is, normally, a dis- 
traction, biassing the mind in its view of the evidence attainable in favour of 
such belief. The view indicated in the' Essay iiy that this axiom partakes of 
the one-sided character so common in the maxims of an age. The Zeitgeist 
is inclined to dismiss the Wish to Believe — regarded as a factor in religious in- 
quiry — indiscriminately and as an element characteristic of a credulous age. 
I endeavour, on the other hand, to discrim^ate between the * wish to believe * 
which is the foe to due impartiality, and the * wish to believe ’ which is the 
necessary antidote to apathy. And while admitting that the phrase * passion 
for knowledge * more truly expresses the essence and aili of the second wish, 
I try to illustrate the fact that such a passion necessarily becomes, in its con- 
crete activity, the wish to find a true religion which appears to offer wide 
spiritual knowledge. And this passion for knowledge r not only, as Pascal 
has so urgently insisted, absolutely demanded by right reason^ but is essential 
to a due appreciation of the strengthrof the Christian position. As the passion 
for the knowledge made Newton wish to be assured himself, and in the end 
actually led him to assure himself, that the law of gravitation was certainly 
true — and thus to gain finally the key to so much which was else chaotic —so 
in many minds the wish to confirm their belief in Christianity arises from their 
passion for their religious knowledge which gives the key to man's life and 
. destiny. The apparent paradox in this analogy— as an analogy^ between dis- 
covery and the mere estimate of existing antT long-discovered evidences— seems 
to disappear, if we accept the vie*v,.set forth elsewhere in the essay as to tlie 
necessarily persona! nature of the inquiry into Christianity by each individual ; 
the full apprehension of ns p^ofs being such as in great measure to depend on 
individual experience and, oersonaPibalisation ” ' . ^ 


The Conversion of India. From Panteenus to the present time, 
A.D. 193 — 1893, being the Graves Lectures in Amer'ca, 1893. 
By George Smith, C.I.E., L.L D. Loudon : John Murray. 

S ympathisers with Protestant Missions in India, awkit- 
ed with iatericst the publication of this course of Graves 
Lectures delivered last October by Dr, George Smith ’ in 
America. As one of the greatest living authorities on Protes- 
tant Missions ; as the biographer of such renowned Indian 
missionaries as Carey, Hislup, Martyn, Duff, and Wilson ; as 
one, who, by 20 yearSi’ residence in the country, gained a personal 
knowledge of the field, and an intimate acquaintance with the 
modern leaders of the missionary propaganda, it was felt that 
no one was better fitted, from the Protestant ^Evangelical ppint' 
of view, to gather up the historical fragments" of the past^.gaUge 
the* present state and influence, and predict the probable Attire 
progress of Christian missions in India, 
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’f'he volume before us in no way detracts from the already 
high reputation 0/ its author. It is characterised by the same 
literary acceptance that made his biographies so popular, is 
filled with a countless array of facts and figures, evidencing a 
wide acquaintance with the extensive library, Jboth ahcient and 
modern, of European^ missionary*Iiterature, and is scrupulously, 
fair in giving honourVhere horyouir is due. As an authoritative 
book of reference, containing the latest information and 
statistics pn every conceivable branch of Indian missienary 
tojJits, Dr. Smith’s lectures are invaluable. 

The first three of them deal with what Dr. Smith ^erms the 
attempt of the Greek, Roman, and Dutch Churches successively, 
to* convert India. The* history of Missions during the first 
century is confessedly based on tradition,, and the earliest 
efforts for the evangelization of the Empire gather round the 
somewhat hazy personality of Pantaenus, a stoic philosopher of 
Alexandria, who, at the request of ambassadors from India, 
was sent into that country by Demetrius, the Bishop of that 
famous city. How long he vVas there, how far inland he 
travelled^ and when he returned* is unknown ” Following him 
about a century la^er, Nestorian missionaries arrived and com- 
menced work in the south. The fuuit of their labours is still 
manifest in the 300,000 Nestorian Christians of the last census, 
but their teaching was based on a heterodox view of the Per- 
son of Christ, which lead to an eventual compromise with 
heathenism, and a sapping of all missionary effort. They 
failed to create self-propagating churches, ^ and, Dr. Smith 
writes, “ because their faith was wea^k^ their mpssage mutilated, 
their intellect darkened, and their life selfish/’ fhey were un- 
successful in bringing India to the fe^^ofthwst. 

Elt. ’Smith gives a very interesting accoutit of the historical 
evidence of Ncstorian^nissionary enterprise, frcmi Cape Comorin 
to far Cathay, and a siateftient of its missionary teaching 
during the seVenth*and,eighth centuries, •furnished by the. in- 
scriptions on the well-known Nestorian tablet of Si-ngna-fai, 
and the* three Persian crosses ofJSt. Thomas' Mount, Madras. 

Following the Greek attempt corr/es the Roman. •“ The first 
half oP the 14th century was, alike in India and Cathay, a 
time of Franciscan and Dominican missionary enterprise, and 
Latin commercial activity. John of Monte CorviiA) was 
the first of a* band of preachers eager to win “ Buddhist, 
Mahomedan, and Nestorian alike, to the allegiance of the Pope." 
Following him, came Frior jordevnus, whose estiihate»of the work 
already accorpplished is summed up in his curious book, 
Mirabili(i ^Descripta^ or, the Wonders of the East. In this India 
there ’is a. ‘scattered ‘people, one here, and another there, who 
call themselves Christians, But are not so, nor have they bap- 
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tism, nor do they know anything else about the faith^ nay, they 
believe St, Thomas the Great to be Christ.” Jordanus was 
followed by many other Latin-preaching friars, 'and they, by the 
greatest of*the Jesuit Fathers, St. Francis Xavier.. Dr. Smith 
gives a faithful, clear and graphic synopsis of tlie life and la- 
bours of this prince of Catholir missionaries. He sums up hrs 
^aracter thus In zeal approaching to fanaticism which would 
have used the sword ; in self-dental not far removed from a sub- 
lime ^suetlcism ; in courage* which reproved Viceroys, 'advised 
Kings and faced all obstacles ; in humility, sympathy with 
his brethren and love for the errihg convert, like his Masters ; in 
all that wi'ns personal affection, and devoted admiration Francis 
Xavier is without a superior in thp histqry of missions.” And 
yet so great a man left no abiding work behind him, failed, 
by his own confession, to found a self-propagating Church in 
India, because, “ his whole principles and mode of action were 
based on the Romish and idolatrous sacramentarian theory.” 

The Dutch Reformed Church followed the Roman in its 
ineffectual attempt to plant Christianity in"India, The princi- 
ple on which it laboured was " the policy of securing the nomi- 
nal profession of Christianity at the price of office and worldly 
advantage." In passing judgment on these earlier attempts to 
Christianize India, Dr. Smith fails to lay sufficient stress on one 
all important factor which differentiates them from the Protes- 
tant Evangelical attempt — for not one of them was carried on 
under the same outward favourable circuipstances of modern 
times. Their partial success may of itself have been one of the 
grounds of their failure. We note also that Dr. Smith is very 
strong against .thoSe who, 'like the Romanists, permitted caste 
distinctions to be kept up in the communities they gathered. 
Can he be up to date in Til's acquaintance with the caste' ques- 
tion so deeply agitating some of the Evangelical Cliurches of 
South India to-day ? Readers of** the, /«<//<* Church Quarterly 
Review and ojher papers hailing from the . South, have seen 
that caste prejudice is not blotted out, and, though the majority 
of Protestant Christians may be said to repudiate caste‘ there 
is a small yet prominent section in South India, still retaining 
and advocating its customs. 

And then, as to the question of self-propagating Christian 
Church«i6 — which Dr, Smith rightly regards as thq true sign of 
a successful mission, and the one great hope foC the ultimate 
conversion of India — , have Protestant Evangelicals been any 
more succcs^ul «than their predecessors ? We do not find 
among all the figures whiph tkis volume contains, any repre- 
senting the gifts of the purely native Church towards its own 
support, and we very much jFear that, if* the lakhs rupees 
spent by Evangelical Christendom ■on the support of its six 
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atjd-a*half thousand native agents, its evangelical, educational, 
medical, ^nd zenana work, were withdrawn, both the funds and 
the agents- for the further propagation of the work would not 
be forthcoming trom self-supporting Indian churches. 

The fifth -lecture traced the rise of the East India Company, 
and its part in the conversion of India. Though hostile to 
Christian Missions from the beginning almost to the end of 
its 257 years of exjfttence, we are reminded that “ it was used 
by the Sovereign ruler bf the human race to prepare 
the wajj and open wide the door for the first hopgful, and 
ifitimately assuredly successful attempt since the Apostolic 
Church swept away paganism, to destroy the idolatrous 
and Mussalman cults of Asia/' Native opinioti of 'East 
tndian Company Chrjstianify is given as follows : — Christian 
religion, devil religion ; Qiristian much drunk, Christian 
much do wrong, much beat, much abuse others.” Yet, 
strange as it may appear, and as Dr. Smith shows, modern 
missions owe all the outer elements of their success to those 
principles of religious toleration, truth, and justice, inaugurated 
under the regime df the EasUindia Company. , 

The attempt of Great Britain, and the co-operation of the 
United States .of America are next reviewed. The Queen's 
proclamation of 1858, “completely recognizing the principle 
of toleration in matters of faitfi and worship and the right of 
private judgment,” was, as the Friend of I iidia wrote, a grace- 
ful commencement of a new regime. The revolution is one 
the vastness of wlpch only the next generation will appreciate.” 
Dr. Smith, now that a generation has passed, writes : — From 
the day which put Christianity, though Ihe avowed faith of 
the ruling race, on the same^^ual platform as Hinduism, 
Parsecism, Buddhism, Mahomedanisrr% AnimTsm, and all other 
pufely human modes of, propitiating ^od, as Christ himself 
put it before his^Roman Judge, the conversion of India to the 
one true and living pod became an assured certainty. In the 
co-operative departments of State leg^islation and State adminis- 
tration Dr. Smith traces the permeating inflilence of this great 
principle. 

The rise and progress of th^ great Missionary Societies and 
the* work accomplished by Carey, Duff, Wilson, Juclson and others, 
are briefly described. The great principle on which Protestant 
Evangelical Missions have been conducted, is held to have been 
“ vigilant*!ivoidance every appearance of compromise with 
Hinduism in life, doctrinp, and ritual, and the consistently teach- 
ing of the people, all things whatsoever Cluyst commarfded.” To 
this end the vernacular BilJle, vernacular preacliing, daily teacli- 
*ing, .the conversion of the inSividual, and the setting him to 
Work, for the aggressive propagation of the new faith are the 
methods universally adopted. 
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The concluding and most interesting lectures treat of the 
results of Christian Missions in India and the prgspects of 
its conversion. Dr. Smith sees success stamped large on every 
form of Missionary agency. The increase, during the past fifty 
years of the Native Christian community, has been phenomenal ; 
sufficiently so at its psresent rate, to absorb the whole popu- 
lation of India about a century and a half hence. No statis- 
tics, says he, can show the growth of Native Christians in 
wealth, social position, in cffi< 5 ial* and professional influence, 

“ They have wives educated , up to their own level, ^ while 
polyga^^)^ and the hideous sexual customs, which legislatioVi 
can hardly ameliorate from the outside, continue to depress the 
Hindis and JVfiissalman communities.** The quality of many of 
these Native Christians was manifested in the 1,500 of then®'' 
martyred for their faith during the Mutiny. In the benighted 
province of Madras, they lead the van in number, position and 
ediKration, and the statistical table on page 218, showing 4a 
years' progress of Evangelical Christianity in South India, is sug- 
gestive enough to make the most sceptical pause and ponder. 
Thus Dr. Smith, with a faith equalling tliat of s( 5 me of the greatest 
missionaries*themselves, is assured of the speedy conversion 
of India. We cannot be quite so optimistic. t A century of 
labour has resulted in 648,843 Native Protestant Christians, 
insufficient by two lacs to e^ua\ the inhabitants of Calcutta I 
How has this, on Dr. Smithes own showing, affected the 287 
millions of the Empire? Speaking of the 57 million Mahom- 
edans, he writes : Even in tolerant and neutral British India 
the Mahomedans are still the forlorn hope of the’ missionary 
campaign '* (page 20£). Of the Hindus we read : — “ The hun- 
dred and fifty millionf of cast^i Hindus still present to Christen- 
dom an unbroken front, or^very little broken, apparently *’ (page 
219). Christianity hajf so^’fart.won its ,,numerical successes from^, 
among the proe-Aryan people of India, the cas^eless 50 millions. 
We so far agree with Dr. Smith that, with a friendly government, 
a general and growing alienation from the "ancient faiths, a Bible 
translated into tha vernachlars, an open door to the zenanas, a 
growing influence on childhood, and a Native Christian popdia- 
tion of more than two millions, thfe belief in a future Christian 
India is no longef an idle fancy, or a forlorn hope. It is a 
reasonable faith. But, in passing an opinion as to how soon 
faith shall be turned to sight, we think he has erred on Jhe side 
of a too bright optimism, «... 

We leave the perqsal of this book, with the feeling that the 
Christian Church owes a deep debt of gratitude to its author 
for this, his latest^ contribution, to thb caqse of Protestant “Mis- 
sions in India. 
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Yrilhmrs Oriental Series. — Lays *of Ancient India : Selections 
from Indian Poetry rendered into English Verse. By^ 
Romesh CndNDER Dutt, C.LE., Barrister-at-Law, and of 
the Indian Civil Service; Member of the Royal Asiatic 
Society and of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Author of A 
History of Civilization in Ancient India,” etc. Londor\: 
Kegan Paul, Trcifch,^Trubner Co., Ld., Paternoster House 
Charing Cross Road. 1894.. 

V EkSE is as congenial an element to scions of tVi^ Dutt 
clan as water is to dtvcks% And so it need surprise no 
one to find Mr. Romesh Chunder Dutt, C.I E , after winning 
literary honours in prose as author of A History of Civilization 
in Ancient India, turning his attention now to prose verse in a 
volume of translations from the Sanscrit, wbjch he has entitled 
Lays of Ancient India. 

Following the family tradition of fondness *for rhyme, Mr^ 
Dutt has transfigured prose into that medium in his render- 
ings of the Upanishads and some of Asoka's Edicjs, unpro- 
mising materials. TI\e Book oY Job is the most poetical in the 
Bible ; J^ut there has never yet ’lived a man who thought he 
could improve on*it by converting it into hexameters, or. blank 
verse. Sterndale and Hopkins* murder of the stately music 
of the psalms has proved sufficient warning to other poctists 
not to interfere with their word setting. Martin, the English- 
man, Bayard Taylor, the American, both of them diligent 
students of (Jocthe*is style and method, have both, in their 
different styles, essayed translations of Fauft. A fairly well* 
read man, even if unable to cojiate with, the German text, 
is able, after half an hour’s study of their work, to pronounce 
judgment adverse to it. George Eft^t s»id wisely : “ The right 
vv’ofd* is a power.” No otlfer power can"* compensate for its 
failure to interpret directly, not merely word^for word, but also 
thought for thought, elegane’e of expression for correspondent 
eloquence, and its inherent vitalities. • • 

It is creditable to a foreigner that he should have obtained 
such mastery over an alien ^tongue as to be able to avoid 
grammatical mistakes and tautologies. Mr, DuYt •has avoided 
this S’cylla : in the* Charybdis of English rhyme and rhythm 
he has not been so fortunate. He makes (page 138; speaks ” 
rhyme witl^ “ wakes,” “stream” rhyme with franfe/' and 
(page 139) refers to a mYnd sinking into error “Like a tusker in 
the mire.” Rhyme and rhythm are alike outraged in the lines 
(page 217). 

“ Mercy moves the heart of 8am bhu great, 

P^or pious Arjun holds him by the feet 

Over above the'exigencies pf rhyme and rhythm, there is 
a painful suspicion of bathes in these 'lines. 
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Mn Dutt has not given his whole heart to his verses, uses 
^them rather as magic lantern illustrations to \\\s ' History of 
^ Civilisation in Ancient India, Believing the Mahabharat and 
Ramayana to have been exhaustively exploited by previous 
investigators, he condentrates his attention on the Upaniskads, 
as showing mankind how the nature-worship of the Rig Veda 
developed itself into the worship of Nature's God — “ The Uni- 
versal Soul, from Whom the v^hole uniirerse has emanated, and 
into Wfeom the whole unive,>se will resolve itself/' This, Mr. 
Dutt declares to be the essence of Hindu religion arid Hin/iu 
thought in its purest and best **form — in the Upanishads. 
Wherefore die has conveyed eight passages from them from 
Sanskrit prose, instinct with the Vitality of old world poetry, 
into English rhyme, as in 

THE LEGEND OF NACHIKETAS 


I-.. 

Nachiketas, righteous boy,— 

By his father sent below, — 

From the mighty king of Death, 

His great secret feign would Know ! 

“ There is doubt,” — so spake the boy— 
When an earthly mortal dies, ’ 
Is that death hi?, final end ?— 

Or does he live m earth or skies 

2 . 

Unto him thus answered Yama, 
Nachiketas! you speak well, , 
Mortals often ask that question, 

Gods that question often feel ! 
Nachiketas I .my secret,— 

" Secret unto all unknown, — 

Ask for ej^ery other favour, 

Dea^!h's grel^i' secret l/^ave alone ! 

I 3- 

•* Ask for sons and happy grandsons--* 
They a l^^undred years will live,-*' , 
Ask for gold and cars and horse's,— 
Every blessing mortals crave ! 

Ask for broad and spacious acres, 

< Ask for harvescs ricn and rare, 

Many autumns, — as thou wiliest,— 
Live without a pang or fear ! 

4* 

“Nachiketas I other objectr 
l.f thy anxious heart desire, 

Ask for them, — for wealth or gloiy,— * 

^ Dread refusal nor n^v ire ! 

Be a king of mighty kingdoms, 

Be a lord upon vhe earth, 

Happy in thy life's fruition, 

Be the foremost in thy worth ! 
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Every wish thy heart can fathom. 
Ask for joys on eartli ao rare ; 

With their cars and heavenly music 
* Take these heavenly damsels fair ! 
Be attended- by these maidens, — 

Such as they men do not see^ — 

A sk for these and other favours, 

Leave my secret unto me T’ ^ 

• ' 6. 

** These ire,’* Nachfketas answered. 
Objects that’wiil fade away, 

What will please us ih the present, 

F ade to-morrow and decay ! 

Keep thy dance ind keep thy music, 
For great objects let me pray, 

Teach me thy ^eat secret, Yama,— - 
Secret of thoafter-day 1** 

7 - 

Pressed by pious Nachiketas, • 
Death his secret thus revealed, 

To the man 8f contemplation 
Life and Death their secret yield. 
And he sees the ancient Sou), 

Hid in dark from mortal eyes, 

Sees ?lie great a»>d mighty Self,— 

God pervading earth and skies ! 

8 . 

“ And the man who ):nows this secret, 
Comprehends and grasps it all, — 
Casteth off his mortal body, 

Mingles in the mighty Soul ! 

This, O mortal ! is my secret, 
Brahman is the mighty Breath 1 
Brahman’s house is ever Qpen, 

Life existeth after death !*’ » 


Essays on Questions of the Day : Political and* Social. By Gold- 
•* ’win Smith, D.CL, Ayuthor tfte JJJnited States : an Out- 

line of Political History,” and “ Canada and the Canadian 
Question.” New t Macmillan and^o., and London. 1893, 

W E have^Slr •Thomas Wottonis authority for the state- 
ment* that ambassadors are deputed to foreign parts to 
lie for their country’s benefit.. The worthy man lived in, was 
injJoctrinated with, an Elizabethan time, gn ^which the Queen 
imperiously imposed her personality ; and regard for truth in 
the abstract she did not consider a virtue proper, or pertinent, 
to the •JJ.oyal Prerogative and its representatives <jver seas. In 
a word, she put to sovereign uses the current coin of the moral- 
ity fashionable in her time. Queen Victona’s ex-officio ambassa- 
dors fiddle to the same i^une, only in a very^minor liey.^ 

Lord • Salisbury, some yea^s ago, informed the few English 

.politicians able t(^ abstract themselves from petty vestry politics, 
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and the devising of catch nets for parochial votes, that liig 
maps are essential to the stucjy of political situations. It is the 
fate of prophets to meet with no honour in their ovvii country. 
In God's good time, unexpected rescue comes <fiom the most 
unlikely quarters. Only the other jday, Mr. W. T. Stead, 
stalwartest of stalwart Radicals, betook himself to the World’s 
Fair at Chicago, U.S.A., and returned thence, Balaam-like, 

* cursing the democratic idealities, and theii; practically proved 
Ineptitudes for a counsel of perfection th2.t hfe had gone forth 
to bless. We arc far from putting Mr. W. T. Stead on the^same' 
plane with a man of Mr. Gdldwin Smith's culture ; yet the 
paralleris instructively suggestive,^for both men travelled over 
seas with assured conviction that democracy is the only saving 
grace for the* nations, and both of them, after their forty days*^ 
in the desert, inclined to modificatien of their preconceptions. , 
In his preface to a collocation of essays regathered from 
English and American Reviews and Periodicals, Mr. Goldwin 
Smith avows himself'* a Liberal of the old school," as yet un- 
converted to State socialism, looking for, hardly expecting re- 
generation, whatever that may be held to n2‘ean, not so much 
from " steady, calm, and harinoniods effort, not so much from 
violence or revolution, as from the influence on the age of 
moral teaching. It is in its way good preachment ; ordains 
that the* moralist of the futurQ is to look for improvement 
rather than regeneration, to ‘* hope much from steady, calm, 
and harmonious effort, little from violence or revolution." The 
following extract from an aiticle that appeared originally in the 
ConUmporaty Revieiif for May 1892 will convey better than any 
words of ours Mr. Goldwin Smith's method and manner of 
revolt from usage : — 

“ We have given np the fancy that the Jew is accursed. We must cease to 
believe that he is sacred.^ Islael was the favourite people of Jeliovali, as eve;ry 
tribe was the favourite of its own G'od. The belief that the Father of all and 
the God of justice had a fjfvourite race, made with it a covenant sealed with 
the barbarous rite of o'rcumcision, pledged himself to promote its interest 
against those of other races, destroyed all the innoc«iit first-bom of Egypt to 
force Pharaoh to let go, licensed its aggrandisement by conquest, stopped 
the sun in heaven to give it tiraeSo slaughter people, whose lands it had invaded 
without a cause, and gratified its malignity by enjoining it whefi it took one of ihe 
cities which were given it for its inheritan|:e to save alive nothing that breathed, 
ought now to be laid aside, with all i^s cofollaries and consequences, includ- 
ing the passiona>’, hnd, to the Hebrew, somewhat ofifensive effort to convert 
this particular race to Christianity. We have been told from the pulpit that 
at the last day the world will be judged by a Jew, and a religious Jady once 
suggested to a Jew, who had been converted to Chrisiiaiiity, that should 
go on circumcising his sons. We shall have litiMe right to connfplain of the 
tribal arrogance of the Jew, so long as the Old Testament continues to be in- 
discriminately read in our ("hurches, and while wr persist, by talking of a chosen 
people, in. ascribing favouritism to the Almighty. The belief chat “ God 
has made of one bla^d alf’nations of men to dWell on the face of the earth, 
is the foundation of a religion of humanity, and Judaism is its practical denial. 
Jesus called himself the Son of Man. He was a Galilean, that is, in ^ligh 
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Jewish estimation, an inferior Jew, setting aside tlie endless *’ or “ profit- 
less ** genealogies which the writer of the First Epistle to Timothy classes 
with fahles and bids us not to heed. Born into Judaism, he accepted it and 
“ fulfilled ” all ^ts “ righteousness,** while he must have known, as his anta- 
gonists did, that his principles would subvert it. Because he did this, we have 
taken upon oui understandings and hearts a belief in the divwie authority of 
the Old Testament, that is, of the whole mass of'l’lebrew literature ; we have 
bound ourselves to see inspiration, not only in its more elevated, spiritual, 
and moral parts, but in those which are not elevatecll, spiritual, or even moral. 
We torture our consoiences into approval of the spoiling of the Egyptians 
a fraud, the slaughter (J( the Canaafiites, the slaying of Sisera, the hewing of 
A gag in pieces before the Lord, and David's legacy of vengeance ; our intel- 
lect into the acceptance of the Book (A Chronicles as authentic hisfqfy, and of 
such iftiracles as the stopping of the sun, the conversion of Lot's wife into a 
pillar of salt, the speaking ass of^alaam, the destiuctioii of the children who 
mocke<l Elisha by a bear, and the sojourn of Jonah in the belly of a ■whale. 
In ( hurch we read, with psalms of universal beauty, psalms of Oriental vin- 
dictivenoss. We constrain ourselves to see divine meaning, not only in the 
sublime passages of Issflah, buf in the obscurest and most incoherent utter- 
ances of his brother prophets. We read theological mysieiie'. into a love- 
song, because it is a pait of the sacied volume. Tifl this supeishtiuion is cast 
out we shall ill appreciate what is leally divine in the Uld Testament. Not 
in the darker side of the Purifau character alone aie the evil effects of this 
idolatry to be traced. 

There was much that was infinitely memorable, but recent ciilicism forbids 
us to believe that -khere was anything miraculous in the Insrfoiy of Israel. 
Whatever may liave be^yi the local origin of the Jews, the race, we may be 
sure, was cast in the same primevitl mould as the kindred races. The story of 
the F?itriarchs aiK^ the Exodus being in all its parts— the primitive theophanies 
in the tents of Patriaichs, the supernatural biith of Isaao, the desta-uction of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, the transformalioi# of Lot's wife, the wrestling of Jacob 
with Jehovah, the marvellous stoiy of Joseph, the miraculous multiplication 
of the Israelites, the competition between the envoys of Jehovah and the Egyp- 
tian magicians, the plague of Egypt, the drying up of the Red Sea, th^forty 
years’ wandering in the barren Sinaitic dcseit, the prodigies which Ihervr took 
place, the giants of, Canaan, and the stopping of the sun — manifestly poetical, 
it would seeifi that the narrative, as a whole, m.iist, in accordance with a well- 
known canon of criticism, be dismissed from history and relegated to another 
domain,* 

The Principles and Practice of ^cjiool Hygiene^ By Alfred 
'.carpenter, M.D. (Lona'l), cs.s. (Cailfb.), M.R.C.P. (Lond.), 
one of the Examiners in State Medicine ?or the LTniversities 
of London and Ca«ibri 3 ge : Late Lecturer on Stat« Medi- 
cine at 'St. Thomas’s Hospital ; aAd Vice-President of the 
British Medical As.sociation. With Illustrations. Fourth 
Edition. London : W. H. AUen & Co,, Limited, 13, Water- 
loo Place, S.W. 1894. • • • 

D r. CARPENTER'S book comes before the Anglo-Indian 
public labouring under the weighty disadvantage of 
having be<?M* written alfQgethcr with a view to the needs and 
desiderata of England-abiding scholars and old country school 

• • 

. * It seems nof unlikely from analogic that the story of the Extiflus may be in part 
an explan'ation of the inslitution«of the Passover and other Jewish rites and customs, 
of which the’ortgiii was lost. The figures of Jewish captives on Egyptian monuments 
may be ocepunted for by Egyptian conquest. Nothing can be less satisfaQtory than 
Kenan’s attempt to rationMise the story of the Patriarchs and the Exodus. 
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premises. It is hopeless to expect that, yet a while, Dr. Car- 
penter’s sound observations ventilation, conservancy arrange- 
ments, household sanitation will meet with acceptance at the 
hands of a Hinduism that concerns itself only (vith ceremonial 
cleanliness. • . 

In a word, England is not India. Nevertheless, some of 
Dr. Carpenter’s remSrks apply equally to both countries. 

^Re drainage, he says, for inst^ince : — ^ ' , 

It should be an established rule that no sewer pipe should be allow- 
ed to i^netrate within the inain« walls of any school building bn any 
pretence whatever. There should be a most perfect interception; the 
sewer should carry off the sewage by means of communications which 
should be^ indirect only. Sewers are necessary evils in large towns 
and among great congregations of popple. They have their dangers. 
It is not necessary to admit them witj^in thejorecincts of the building, 
and if kept outside it is certain that they cannot act as channels (or 
the conveyance within of unsuspected mischief. All premises, therefore, 
which have direct communication with the sewer should be in annexes^ 
and kept outside the main walls. Itcmay be convenient for the school 
staff to have W.C.’s close at hand, but the convenience is small com- 
pared with the danger. The danger is small when they are properly 
constructed outside the building;, it is enoimsus if they are brought 
within the fabric itself, and their use musV^t all times be attended 
more or less with offensive smell immediately after use.” 

Dr. Carpenter’s advice re the ventilation oi House Drains 
stand in the same category. 'He says : — 

“ Traps, to say the least of them, are bioken reeds to lean upon, when 
alone trusted to, to keep products of sewage decomposition outside 
the house- In dry weather, the water, upon which their efficiency 
depends, evaporates, and at the very time when t^iey might possibly be 
of service, viz^y when putrefaction is taking place in consequence of the 
heat and dryness if the season, and foul gases are being evolved, the 
water which was in the traf'y. has disappeared* Taken, as a whole* 
a system of drainage jvhich depends upon traps for its efficiency is 
a bad system. When sewers are dependent upon water-traps alone for 
protection against t^e invasion of sr-wer air, the protected biiildinfgs 
will sooner or later ^ffer for the confidence wlych has been placed in 
them. Sometimes, nowever, it is wise,<^o choose the jeast of two evils, 
and to have a trap placed in some position, notwithstanding its 
defects, when it,.is emplo)«ed as the only protectory Thus, when it is 
necessary for the rain-water pipe to discharge itsejf into a badly-laid 
sewer, the junction should be trapped. It is safer to trust to a ti'kp at 
this point than to leave the rain-watox* pipe untrapped, or to make it 
loose upon a*1trapped grating at'the level of the soil in the play-ground, 
that is, it the gully into which it discharges is connected with a closed 
sewer ; if, however, it can be made to discharge upon a disconnected 
outside c opening* .... it is better still, but the trap^iu that air 
chamber must be protected by a ventilating fipe.’* ‘ 

Dr. do\vn school requirements for 

water closet purposes at not less than eight gallons per head 
per day. As to drinking watqr his' deliverance is : — 

“There should be a water-supply easy of accfiss in every play^ground, 
and yet so placed as not to be capable of being made into a .means of 
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mischievous play. It should be inculcated ^as a moral duty by the 
schocd managers that water must b<e kept pure, and that to pollute the 
water, .or to play with it, will be considered as a serious offence. If 
there is no pablic water-supply, there will be much difficulty in meeting 
this want ; but it is realjy important that children should be provided, 
in some’ way or other wkh pure water, and that thus thtf risk should be 
diminished which arises from their being tempted to quench their 
thirst at some pond or road-si,de ditch. A •echoo) without a supply/ 
of water for drwiking put poses fails in a part of its work. A thy’sty 
child is not in*thet*st condititfci to receive instruction, and a draught 
qf pure water before going into school may make all the difference as 
rejyirds the completion of the wofk, and between the exhibition of tem- 
per or of amiability. 1 urge all managers of schools to taSe care that 
a water-supply is easy of actress for the scholars, and that they have 
time and opportunity to take advantage of it. If possible let it be a * 
constantly runnii'.g fountain dn the play-ground, and when this is not 
possible, there should be a |)ump to supply a proper cistern.** 

We cannot too much applaud the idea of a pump. 

When we were at school, and happened to contract that popu- 
lar schoolboy disease — a black eye — the Master would say as 
sternly as he could manage to : Jones, how came you -by that 
black eye ? ** '^.Please, Sir. the pump,*’ was our stereotyped 
answer. It suffice^ ; no further questions \vert 3 asked ; we 
wen^> our play-ground way rejoicing in the consciousness of 
innocence, and the dignities appertaining to the boast Romanus 
ego. Dr. Carpenter puts an inordinate amount of bre^d before 
his audience for consumption with the modicum of sack 
allowed. He is throughout his book well meaning ; and didactic 
enough to have satisfied Arnold’s view of what ought to have 
been Rugbeian standard. Being so, he is prolix and tiresome. 

His book had in it all the makings of a good and acceptable 
aid to social science, if he coulji^only have imported into it 
some faculty for condensation, some ability to refuse consider- 
a,tion to the trifles that so fatally weaken a good argument 
when “ conveyed ” into It. 


All in "a Man'^s Keeping. By Meq Dyan. Volumes I and 11 . 

London : \V. H. Allen & Co., Limited, '13, Waterloo Place, 
^S. W. 1894. 

I N the interests of the ^reading public, it ?>^necessary to say 
that the novel, All in a Man's Keepings is a compound of 
ciude thought and cruder conclusions, a Simla view of men 
and m^yners wholly inapplicable to Anglo-Indiai^life* there or 
elsewhere. Mrs. Dyan’s crudities may be pardoned ; her vul- 
garities ought not to be. * , 

, “ ’f he young sub had crossed over to him*now,iand was sitting hooked 

op tP a corner of tl?e tabfe by one leg, with the foot swinging. 

^ * Byjovel'^he ejaculated, ‘has anything gone wrong, Urquhart ? 

. you look as if ;^ou had seen a ghost/ 
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^ So I have, Mackenzie, the ghost of the future. And it was tlgly*^ 
damned ugly!' 

^ Gad, you have I There’s only one cure for that.’ The subaltern 
swung off his perch and walked across to a small cupboard. He hdget- 
ted about theie for a minute, then there was heard the sound of pour- 
ing, a pi^^, and then, a fizz, Mackenzie returned with a tall tumbler 
in his hand^ ‘ Here, swallow this on the homoeopathic principle, you 
know, like curing iike dodge. Itjs pretty stifftsh — warranted to drive 
, spirits, ghosts, and blue devils away, I reckon.* l^is eyes had lighted 
by now on the scattered papers, tke look bf some of which he recog- 
nised. Such sort often came to him too, and he gave vent to n low, 
whistlaH Those were ‘ blue devils ' with a vengeance • o ^ 

On page 24 we are introduced tQ a woman who ** cantered 
across ” somebody’s ‘‘ mental horizon.” Women can canter 
across many obstacles that men and angels fear to encounter.* 

The Divided Irish An Historical Sketch. By The Hon. 
Albert S. G. Canning. Author of “Words on Existing 
Religions,” etc., etc. London : W‘. H, Allen & Co., Limited, 
13, Waterloo Place, S. W. 1894. 

** TD ROB ABLY no other country has been so much influ- 
X enccd as Ireland ” by itc religious history. These 
words with which he commences his third chapter, are the text 
of Mr. Canning’s would-be unemotional attempt to arbitrate 
between the differences of the flivided Irish. Are we to infer 
from his dogmatism that he has never studied the history of 
Spain, of Italy, of Brazil, of the many variant nationalities 
embraced in the geographical term Hindui^than ? Or, must 
we conclude that, the fervour of Mr. Canning’s Saxon' presump- 
tions has betrayed himvimposed on his dialectic faculty, a fallacy 
which his unadulterated coifi'iiVon-sensc would, be quick to 
repudiate? Bar tlie Anckiman Islands, and Australia, before 
it was converted into an‘,,Engli!>h PenaA Settlement, there has 
never been— we will go further and say that there never could 
liave been — a coherent and stable natro.nal^ty independent of 
the credulity, the innate t^esire in man for jdolgitry, the hero 
worship — whatever fVame it may suit philosophies, and theosjj- 
phics to label their cults withal. In primitive history, Indian, 
Hellenic, Romatn^, Scandinavian^ inwall the folk-lore whence 
primitive history fs derived, heroes, by an instinctive magnetisrh 
of the popular imagination resolve themselves into gods ; 
their godhead is accepted without cavil or enquiiy by thq. vulgar 
herd. General Nicholson, of Mutiny renow/i,'‘has his shrine, and 
is worshipped to this d.ay by descendants.of the men he helped 
to slay. Rtligious beliefs have always been as prevalerrt in ail 
parts of the cosmol as they are, to-day, in Ireland, have, always 
been made use of by prudent Governments, either as buttresses 
to their goqd intentions, or cloaks for their malpractices-^are 
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no more peculiar to Ireland than .they are to Timbuctoo, or 
the most lately filched Russian occupation on our North-West 
Frontier. * ^ 

Mr. Canning, in his fer\jour for equity, drags Shakespeare and 
Sir Walter Scott into his^controversy, though what*^hey have 
to do with the real Irish Question it woqjd probably puzzle 
him to say. But, h^ shall speak for himself : — ^ 

‘‘ Usually after *tlie excitement tf conflict is over, the public mind 
through the influence of peace and reflection, is able to recognise 
some^merit in the most inveterate o^^ponents. This fairnes^^^of judg- 
ment Shakspere and Scott alike display. The former in historical 
plays describes Henry the Pourth’s lebellion against his cousin, 
Richard the Second, the subsequent wats of the Ros^, and part of 
Henry the Eighth’s reign, without bitterness against any paity. Even 
his description of the^ Frencji wars in “ King John ** and “ Henry the 
Fifth ” would offend neither English nor French. The champions of 
York and Lancaster, in his dramatic picture of the English civil war, 
show the same combined heroism and cruelty, the same devotion to 
ideas of political duty, and ‘jiie same ferocity which really distinguish- 
ed both parties in their terrible contest. In Scott’s subsequent his- 
torical novels, describing the British civil wars and Jacobite rebellions 
of 1715-45, he, like his poetiaal predecessor, conveys historic truth 
with remarkable iixpartiality,, while involving it with imaginary 
cha%icters and incidents. If these works are compared with the 
histories of Htflingshed, CUrendon,. Hume, Hallam, Macaulay, and 
Green^ their resemblance in most eyenis and characters is undeniable, 
and acknowledged by literary men of the present century.” * 

.Can Mr. Canning really think that, witli the exception of 
Green, any of these writers knew anything of the real, the 
true history of Irel^jnd ? 

Mr. Canning, himself docs not^scera to be aware of the fact 
that Ulster is not Irish at all, save in its geographical position, 
that it is a conquered country as *rnuch under iScotch Presby- 
terian dominion as India is under catbjjDlic^illy-mindcd English 
ddniinion — only much moroaggrcssiVely s« — 

When the Biiftsh Parliament made a gran^ to Maynooth College 
(1845) for educating Catholic priests, the measure, like its predecessor, 
Catholic* Emancipation, alarmed most Ir^sh Protestants. Legislation, 
which British Protes'tants thought just, and not onl;^ safe but beneficial 
t«fclhe communtty, seemed to most of their Irish co-religionists unjust 
to themselves and dangerous ‘to the empire. Even many Irish 
Catholics viewed these measures more as gratifying signs of Protestant 
A^eakness than merely as acts of political justice. In this idea they 
were to some extent confirmed by the evident apprehensions of Irish 
non-Catholics. In Ulster, the Presbyterians made an indignant pro- 
test, in V^ich the lib^rjil spirit they usually advocated sSemed over- 
come by those religious prejudices for which their own history in 


• See, Staunton and Hallam ©n Shakspere’s Histori»?al Plays : “ Illus- 
trated Shajcspeie ” and “ Literal y History of Europe also, Alison and 
Macaulay on Scott’s Historical Novels.—** History of Europe” and “ Essay 
on Historjr.” 
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Ireland had certainly given some reason « O’Connell, „ whose perse- 
vering energy had done much'to obtain this measure, declined in health 
and even in popularity after it was passed.f His exhortations to 
obey Biitish rule were gradually less regarded by his former admirers. 
A new race of Irish politicians, Protestant and Catholic, more re- 
sembling the *98 leaders, began to speak, to write, and to declaim. 
Among these were Messrs. Smith O’Brien, Thomas Meagher, and 
John Mitchel— PreKtist, Catholic, ^nd Unitarian. These men, though 
differing slightly in some political views, regarded British rule with a 
hostility which O’Connell alway# diroouraged. Ae, in common with 
most Catholic priests, had a horror of actual revolution. He detested 
the pf^iving republicanism which again threatened European Gov- 
ernments, and especially the Catholic ones. He dreaded lest, ’as 
in *98, its spirit should be conveyedHo Ireland under pretence of liber- 
ating hen from British authority. He, therefore, warmly, even bitterly 
denounced the rising Young Irelanders, as they called themselves, who 
in his last days, were beginning, ,as it v’ere, to usurp his former 
influence over the Irish people.J But he had no longer the strength 
to oppose them. 'He left Ireland, and died on his way to Rome, 
where he longed to see the venerable head of that Church to whose 
political interests in Ireland he had devoted the labours of his energetic 
life.§ 

It seem? to us that the Irish are so .sufficiently divided 
against themselves as to be independent qf extraneous Saxoiv 
attempts at fusion of the infusible. No man’s salvation can 
be worl^ed out by any other than himself ; n6 nation’s either. 
In his treatment of this phase of the bother Mr. Canning 
delivers unbiassed judgment : — 

“ It is stated by the Nationalists or Home Rulers that, if British rule 
were withdrawn, Irishmen of all religions would become politically 
un\ted without doctrinal change, and form a contiented, j)eaceful nation. 
The fact of Mr. Parnell being a Protestant some declare'd a sufficient 
proof that no anti-I rotestant legislation by an Irish Parliament would 
have his sanction/ The feie»» non-Catholics, however, who followed 
him, have hitlierto not^, influenced many co-relifjionists. With rare 
exceptions, Irish Pro.esUnts^vijish to retain legislative union with Great 
Britain. In this destie nearly all the Kish Catholic gentry, and men 

The Irish Presoyierian Church IS desirous that they [Irish Roman 
Catholics^ should enjoy every liberty which her o%m members possess, but 
believing that Popery is motft injurious to the tru&infeifests with regard to 
time and eternity of all its adherents, she protests agaipst all endowment 
for the encouragement of that system granted by a Protestant governiiient.” 
— Protest of the Iri^ Presbyterian Assembly in Belfast,— Reid’s “ Histoiy 
of the Presbyterian Church,” Vol. ifl. , 

t See Sullivan’s “New Ireland.” 

% “ O’Connell became aware that there was growing up around him a 
new generation, who chafed under the benevolent despoti,s;n of his 
leadership, and who objected to his canon of implicit obediende unless they 
had first reasoned out the matter. He was now an old man, no longer the 
dashing Joung Kerry^man of Emancipat’ion days. He trembled for 
the possible indiscretions of these fiery, orators and seditl’ous patriotic 
poets, who were now rapidly infusipg their bold spirit into the multitude.” 
—Sullivan’s “ New Ireland,” Vol. I. ‘ ‘ 

§ See M’Carthy’s “ It eland since the Union.” 
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of property, cordially agree. Bat l^ave even less iniluence over 
CO- religionists than Protestant landlords retain over theirs, Ulster 
is in this and some other respects unlike the rest of Ireland. In it 
Protestant lalidowners and occupieis are often united both in politics 
and religion. Between them the rent question is ihe only cause of 
dispute, although this fs occasionally sufficient to arra*y them against 
each other at elections. The temptation of rent reduction sometimes, 
though raiely, uiiites Ulster, Protestant, an'Tl Catholic tenants, who % 
differ on almost ail other subjects. Yet, dining this alliance, the wish 
foi “ Ireland for the Irish,’* sd often expressed by the disaffected,, 
usually reminds Protestant tenants that they have more in common 
with fellow-Protestant landlords than with Catholic felWI^-tenants# 
Ulster Catholics are naturally agreed with their co-teligionisis through- 
out Ireland, but they are morl irritated than the latter by constant 
collision with the Otangemen, In the frequent lio^s occurr*ing be- 
tween them, all other considhrations vanish at the religious war-cries 
which recall historfcal enAiity. The Catholic clergy, especially ia 
Ulster, are often in a difficult position. They aie accused by many 
Protestants of rather increasing discontent* among tenants, and ex- 
citing them against landlords. On the other hand, they have to some- 
times guaid their people tiot only from Protestant encroachment, but 
fiovn infidel allies. While accepting democratic sympathy, they have 
to be on the w^itch against the scornful enmity which most European 
and Ameiican democrats express towards clerical ii*fiuence. They 
l^ve to endure not*only attacks on their faith by some Irish Protes- 
tants, but to/esist the dangerous alliance of an irreligious philosophy.’^ 


^ See Carnegie’s “ Triumphant Democracy*’ 
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Phulj&ni. By Baboo S|irlsh Chandra MazutnJar. Printed by 
Jajneshvar Ghosh, at I2, Ram Krishna Das’s Lane. Publish- 
ed by Guru Das Cliatterji, 201, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 

S INCE the death of Babu Bftnkim Chandra Chatterji, the 
great novelist of Bengal^_ we have been watching 'with' 
great iiutirest the progress of works of fiction in Bengali.' 
The record of the last four momths is almost a blank. In 
the beginning of this month, however, we received a very 
good work from the pen of BabO Shrlsh Chandra Mazum- ' 
dar, whose Shakti Kanan was so "favourably received some' 
years ago. As in hi? old, so in his new work the Phuljani, 
the author has attempted with marked success to paint the 
Bengali character as it was in the eighteenth century, tie has 
given a faithful picture of the domestic life of the Hindus, and 
has described the influence of Muhatpraadan civilization, Muham- 
madan rule, and Muhammadan cylture on*'it. He has s^own 
clearly that, though wealthy Hindus formed their .courts on the 
model of those of the Muhammadan Nawabs, the Muhammadans 
absolutely failed to make any deep impression on the domestic 
economy and profound religious convictions of the higher class , 
of Hindus. The story of Phuljani, we are afraid, is not a histori- 
cal one, but it is an old, old story. The Burtala people have been 
selling for the last fifty years a wretched metrical colnposition 
of that name, and the story is that of the abduction of a beauti- 
ful Hindu girl for the /^’enana ojL*!, Muhammadan grandee. It 
is on the basis of' that sjory that Babu Shrfsli Chandra has 
created a whole host of characters, high and low, Hindu and 
Muhammadan, master abd servant, teacher anc^ pupil, zemin- 
dar and tenant;. The cWaiacters are distinctly drawn, and some 
of them, namely, the Naib Mah^saya, his'"son Pyrandar, and 
Phuljdni, are, we believe, in high relief. As a shrewd observer of 
human nature — the chief characteristic of a rising novelist-i- 
Babu Shrfsh Chandra has given ons, at least, of the typical 
characters, of every class of men composing the Hindu society 
of those days. The character of the Brahman priest, the Tol 
Pundit, Shiromani Bhattacharyya and his pupil Brajanath are 
faithful and life-like. Though Babu ShrfshcGhandra lat'ks the 
brilliancy, the wit, and^ the grandeur of Bankim Chandra, he 
is much morg likely to be appreciated by those who prefer quiet 
scenes, tender feeli»gs, knd unpretending devotion. The style 
of the book is very simple ; it is faffrom bemg vulgar or indeli- 
cate ; it rarely rises to eloquence, but never loses its dig- 
nified perspicuity. 
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• Babu Shrfsh Chandra is a youqg man with exquisite jiterary 
tastes ; he has much greater opportunities of observing Mufas* 
sal life than any of the other novelists of Bengal. He received 
his training at the feet of Babu Bankim Chandra, who. at one 
time, thought of making over the Banga^ Darshaft to him. As 
a collaborateur of Babu Rabfndra Nath in editing a volume ofy 
ancient songs in Bengali, he has done vafuable service to Ben- 
gali literature ; but the bent.ofihis mind is for realistic novels — • 
field which affords much scope for distinction to young aspir- 
.c>nts fo^* fame, and we are glad to see that Babu ShrfslK,Chandra 
is giving a promise. We sh^ll watch his literary career with in- 
terest, and should like to see him take the place of. Babu 
• Sanjfb Chandra Chatterji, *01* Tarak Nath Gan^uli, the only 
Realistic writers of dtstinctkm in Bengal. 

Shyctnidvatt, By Babu Dharmaraj Baruali. Printed at Mohan 
Press, *49, Phcar's Lane, ^Calcutta, and Published by Kripa- 
sharan Bhikshu and Sambhundth Baruah, 21/16, Bow Bazar 
Lane, Calcutta,, 

T here is a ‘J^nall Buddhist community in A remote and 
^ out-of-the-way corner of India, namely, Chittagong, 
The number ol* Buddhists in that district does not exceed a 
lac, but it is a community imthe midst of a vast IKudu arid 
Muhammadan population. Its members live by humble trade and 
agriculture. Many of them serve as cooks to European gentle- 
men ; and they are preferred, because, unlike Hindus and 
Muhammadans, 4 hey do not object to cook anyihing their 
masters may bid them. Though they speak a ver>r corrypt 
dialect of the Bengali, they ^e not pufe Bengalis. Like the 
Kuch they call thcmsclve Rajvanshfs, and tlicir women dress in a 
pe,culiar manner with ^ strippjl Jioi^e made cloth called. 

' Tliami, Indeed, they ate a mixture o?*the aboriginal Bengali 
with a hill tribft, called the Chakma^; they rtSCcivcd their 
Buddhispi from Burtciesc^priests, at a time when the j^rracanese 
were very pbvverful in that part* of thc^couiury. English 
ccii^cation ha» done something to improve the condition of 
these humble people. One of them is a Pesl^hdr in one of 
Munsififs Courts in Chittagoug. He ^‘s trying his best to- 
ameliorate the condition of his co-religionists. Another is 
Babu Dharmaraj Baruah, who has done much to enrich 
BcngalN literature Jy translating Pdli works i«to •Bengali, 
and by his attempt to bring Buddhism home to his fellow- 
countrymen by his various publications. * His latent work is 
Shydmavati,’* in beautiful prose, givirtg cyie of the ancient 
Buddhist Jatak storfes. The#work reads like a novel, and has 
a greater moral ^plevation than ordinary novels. The Jatak 
storfds have one advantage* over ordinary works -of fiction. 
They are not circumscribed by space or time. They are 
C 
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supposed to be the stories of the previous existences, through 
infinite space and time, of their great preacher Buddhrf, They 
have one aim ; they show the good works, the acts of self- 
sacrifice, benevolent deeds, &c., performed in innumerable exist- 
ences, which resulted in the attainment of the supreme felicity 
\of Buddha-hood. Th.ese Jatak stories are said to be the origin 
of pioral stories all over the world! The stori^G of cats and dogs 
in the Panchatantra and the ditopadeoha 'in India, ^sop’s 
fables in Greece, and even the the parables of Christ, are. said, 
to have /their origin in these stories. Whether this stalemerrt. 
is correct or not, there cannot be 9, shadow of doubt that they 
are more ancient than the others. These stories were put in 
in sculpture all round the Sanchi, Vilsa and Barhat topes on. 
the railings round them. The devoted * followers of Buddhgi 
used to imbibe much stronger impressions from these pictures 
than from the teaching of their Bhikshus. The moral of the 
present story is “ watchfulness brings immortality, heedlessness 
leads men to death, watchful men do not die like the heedless 
who are dead.” In this volume is given, the history of 
four or five Existences of ShyamSvatf, who,#, on account of her 
unfailing attention to Buddhas in every existence, attained 
perfection, though dying in a great fire. It also'' describes the 
sad fate' of a reviler of Buddha, who comes in the person of 
Magandhiya, a co-wife of Shyamavatf, who is the cause of the fire. 
In the last two chapters the writer gives the moral of the story, 
and discusses some of the most abstruse points in connection 
with the Buddhist religion. 

Mr. Baruah is a verj^ modest man. In the preface of Shya- 
mavati he makes an apology Jpr attempting to write in Ben- 
gali, and to write in pirose, his previous works being all metri- 
.cal ; but one who reads h/,s vyqrk will see that no apology was. 
needed. His languagrf^is at once chaSte, simple and dignified. 
The subjectAias a charin of its own, but the charm of the lan- 
guage is ^all Mr. Baruah's. It will not 'be out of place to 
mention some of, the previous works of this '^unpretending 
author, who has contributed so much to our* knowledge of 
Buddhism, and,done such signal service to Bengali literature. 
His Sutta Nipatt, in ordinary pcejar verse, is a beautiful trans- 
lation of one of the most important Pali works. His Tha^ 
Thu-Thung is the metrical translation of a Burmese work of 
very gre&t interest and his Hasta-sar, is ^ , Buddhist hL^ndbook 
in Pali, with a Bengali translation. Every one of these is well 
written ; qvery one <Jf these is useful ; ' and every one of these 
shows the deep /aith* of the author^ in the doctrines of, his 
own religion, and his wonderful onthusias'in in preaching what 
he thinks to be true. The author is a young man, and deserves 
every encouragement from an appceciatiye public. 
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^antra^taitva. By Shiva Chandra Vidydrnab, Printed at the 
• New Town Press, Bhawanipur, Published by Pramatha Ndth 
Bigchi. Price Four Rupees. 

P UNDIT Shiva Chandra Vidydrnab has of late years made 
himself famous by his staunch adherence to Hindu rites 
and eloquent defence of Hinduism. He has delivered over two 
hundred long speeches during the course^of the last two yearsf 
He has already glade himself a popular and a revered preaoiier. 

His work, the TaHtra^taH^S^ is a grand work for Bengali 
litemture. It extends over seven hundred and sixty-two royal 
t)ctav6 pages. There are few Bengali books so lar^ as this. 
It is an elaborate vindication of Tantrik rites. The Hindu 
Shastras may be classed under four different, headrf : the 
Veda, the Sinriti, the Pur^n, and the Tantra. Of these the last 
•named is absolutely*at a dTscount with educated people, though 
the older class of men regard it as very important. In order, 
therefore, to convince Young Bengal of the real nature and 
spiritua*! importance of flie Tantras, Pundit Shiva Chandra 
has written this woik. He has used all the stock arguments 
of the older class* of Punditjs. But he has marshaHed his argu- 
ments with consummate ^kill and great force of language. 
Whether his arguments will convince Young Bengal, is ex- 
tremely doubtful ; but Young Bengal will, certainly, admire the 
grandeur of his style and the* dignity of his language. The 
march of his sentences is solemn and imposing. He uses words 
'of Sanskrit origin and words of Sanskrit origin only. His style 
is free from that Anglicism and vulgarism which disfigure the 
style even* of the’best Bengali authors of the present day. It is, 
in fact, the long neglected style of conversation which was in 
vogue amongst the learned pundits Bengal, re-asserting 
itself in print after the lapse of nearly half a*century. 

* • The history of the various styles of Bengali writing, especially 
the prose section of it, is exceedingly curious. Before the ad- 
vent of the English thre»j different styles^ were in vSgue amongst 
three distinct^ cjassc% of men in Bengal, namely a highly Sans- 
kritised style, us^d by learned Puiiciits ; ai> intensely Persian- 
ijsCd style^ uled by the Court-going people ; and a moderately 
Sanskritised and moderatfily Persianised style, used by respect- 
able people. But with the spread of Englisft education all these’ 
various styles disappeared, and a mongrel style, half Anglicised 
and half curiously Sanskritised, came into vogue. At a time 
when Anglicists and Orientalists were fighting the cause of 
their favorite languages before Lord Wi]liam Bentjnck, there 
was a %jTiall but influential body of men who took up the 
cause of the vernaculars, and partially succeeded in their at- 
tempt*. • These men, however, tliought that the vernacular lan- 
.gua^^ss of India. Were a sort of carte blanche^ on which any im- 
pression could be made. Thfey took no heed of the previous 
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history of these languages and their literature, and began 
straightway to create a vernacular literature. Two' classes of 
native scholars undertook to coin words and to create k style 
of writing. One class was composed of the students of the 
Sanskrit College, and the other of those of the Hindu College. 
The knowledge of thesie gentlemen, as ‘ regards their own lan- 
^guage, was almost no^iing. They knew of no other Bengali 
works than Kirttibds’s Rdmdyana dnd Kashf T)^*s Mahdbhdrata. 
From a hasty perusal of these, tfcey conclftded that the Bengali 
language was worthless, and began ‘to coin strange words *and r 
make absrfrd combinations of these, and to call it Bengal? style.* • 
The students of the Sanskrit Co^llege did more than this : 
They never read any Sanskrit works current in Bengal,— works 
from which th*e Tol Pundits of Bengal used to draw their fund ^ 
of words. They studied works brought by H. H. Wilson from, 
Benares and other par^s of India, and wrote their Bengali simply 
by removing the bibhaktis — case-endings — from the words used 
in these works. Genuine Tol Pundits of Bengal would' regard 
the style of Pundit Ishvara Chandra Vidyasagar and that of 
Babu Akshay Kumar Datta as equally outlan^i?.ish. They were 
not, however; a people fond of demonstraif ion. They quietly 
looked on the march of events till at last the good sense ol* the 
people at large became almost outraged at the absurdity of the 
so-callcd 'Bengali styles of writing. Twenty years ago the late 
lamented I'abu Bhudev Mukherji attempted to revive the old 
Tol Pundits* style in his Pushpanjali. But he was saturated 
■ with English ideas, and so he failed. In his later works he 
never attempted it again. The conservativ'e section of the 
Hindu revival was expected to revive the old and vigorous 
style, but it was a s)aam alto.gether, and the style of writing 
that it created was^simply ^worthless. 

I'undit Shiva Chandra J/’iclyirnab i^ a genuine Tol Pundit. - 
Western education, vAistern ideas, ^nd western civilizatio.n 
have had noAnfluence Upon him. He ^speaks in the style of his 
ancestors. He has studied the works studied^by them. His 
mind is formed aft^r their model, and here we Have, after the 
lapse of half a century, a man coming forward nbt only to vin- 
dicate the religipn of his forefathers, t>ut to uphold their vigorous 
and eloquent style.* We will conclude this review by giving c a 
random specimen of his style, and ask our readers to study and 
analyse it carefully : — 
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Shrimat Raghundth Das Gosvamir Jfbancharita : by Agliornath 
Chattopadliaya. ,Piinted at 17, Raghunath Chatterji’s Street, 
Calcutta, by Natabar Ghosh, and published by Adhar Ci»andra 
Basu. • 

• The same : by Achyuta Charatf* ChaudhVri. , Printed at 17; 
Srinath Dds’s Lane, and published* by Aniruddha Charan 

■.‘Cliaudhuri at Maind in iJylhct. •• * ^ 

A bout three ^quarters of a mile sou^h-west-wd^t from the 
roa^Jside station,of Trishbigha, above Hugh, tl^re is a 
beautiful spot oA lha eastern bank of* the drjed-up Sarasvati, 
cont^ning a mango tope, twenty-nine bighds in extent, with a 
small building containing the^iipages of Chaitanya and Krishna- 
Rdiihika. The building borders on the river aiid.tnere is a flight 
of steps leading to the water The building has a compound with 
rows of rooms on the north, west and southern sides. In that 
building*i6,kept a piece of black stone sacred to the memory 
of Raghundth Dds, *onc of the most devoted followers of 
Chaitanya. It was on this piece of stone that ]ie used 
•to sit,.to rtnse his teeth and, to wash his faw ; %nd the building 
marks the spot whe»e once stood the gigantic palace of 
Hir.anyfi and Goba/dhan, Raghundth’s father and uncle — the 
lords ••'of Satgadil— , tvvq mighty Bengalis who played an 
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important part in the history of their times^ and brought 
about, or helped by the influence of their* wealth ind 
power, that revival of Sanskrit literature in Bengal which led 
to the establishment of the Nadia School of law and philosophy 
and the .Chaitanyaite reformation. Trucv the. palace was 
razed to the ground rby the Muhammadan Chief who succeeded 
in wresting the Satgaon Raj. But the devoted Vaishnavs 
always knew where their great saint Raghujl^ath lived in his early 
days. Two hundred years ifter the Enunciation of the world 
by Raghundth, his followers applied to Nawab AIk Vandi 
Khan to grant them the site for erecting a temple ;‘and that 
liberal prince gave them half th« village of Chandanpur for the 
pur’^ose. Chandanpur was once a part and parcel of the mighty 
city of Satgaon. The half so grahted was named Krishnapnr 
and belonged to the temple, bht the* revolution which mgde 
the English the rulers of .Bengal, the regulations for the re* 
sumption of Lakheraj lands, and the rapacity of the neighbouring 
land-owners have combined to lerfve only twenty-ninfe bighas of 
land for the temple and to deprive it of the rest. A meld is held 
at Krishnapur on the last day of,the monthof Potis^ which lasts 
for three days. It is held to <;ommem«rate some great eveift 
in connection with Raghundth's life, which no-one can ^:ell for 
certain, as it was instituted two hundred years after his death. 

Now, what made Raghundth so famous and so dear to the 
Vaishnavs of Bengal ? Simply the fact that he renounced a 
kingdom worth 20 lakhs of rupees a year, and a position second 
only to that of the Sultdn of Gaur, The sacrifice made by him 
was greater, perhaps, than that made by thef great 6akya Muni; 
and how did Raghijndth live after the great renunciation ? He 
would not beg; he \TOuld not-^^ccept anything given by a house- 
holder ; he used to pict up bits of broken victuals from the 
leaves on which Sahydfis and^ then threw on the street/ 
He used to collect this refuse anc{ eat it, ^ What a contjrast 
with his f()rmer position as the soIq heir 01 a -mighty princi- 
pality Yet with this he survived Chaitjinya for over 50 
years. As longias Chaitanya lived he remained in Puri, but 
after his death he removed to Brinddban, knd he is^ still 
regarded as one of the six great Gassains of the Chaitanya faith. 

The work by Babu Aghorndth is a very small one. It gives 
in 28 pages, a bare narrative of the events of the life of Raghu- 
ndth pds. But Babu Achyuta Charan does more ; he gives an 
account of the literary compositions of great Go^sain. He 
wrote three Sansk^iit works and a number of exquisite Bengali 
songs, bearing either on the loves 'of Rddhd aijd Krishna 
at Brinddban, <Jr on the pious acts ©f Chaitanya's life. He was 
a contemporary of Chaitanya, .but his songs are written in pure 
Bengali, without any admixture of Hindi or Persian iVdrds ; 
nor Sahskritised, though the tvoi*ds„ used are of purely Sans-. 
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krtfe origin. Vidydpati seems to have made some impression 
on the Raghunith, for he occasionally uses Maithili expressions, 
and this is very i^tural, because both these great writers were 
devoted Vaishna>w, and tjie bent of their minds led them in 
tlie same direction^ Raghundth was known at Puri 5s Svariipa 
Raghun5th, because Svardpa was something like a godfather 
to him. At Brindabjn he was known as fJAs Gosvamf. 
survived Chaitanya for more than«half a century. 

S%idmat •Murali Bilds : by Rdj Bhllabh Gosvdmf, edited by 
NflkAnta Gosvdmi. Publishq^d by Surendrandth Banerjf, B.A., 
Baghndpdid. Pi ice Rupees 2 only. • 

T his is an old Bengali metrical work. Thanks to the zeal of 
the modern followers oPChaitanya, we have now got quite 
a library of works on Vaishnavism wi^yen about three hundred 
years ago : all these have been published, sometimes with 
remarkably lucid notes, within the last decade. The three 
biographies of Chaitanya and biographies of Shrinibds, Narot- 
^am and a whole host of Vaishijav teachers have been publish- 
All these are raatrical wo^rks, and written in the* very best 
idiom (Jf those days. Young aspirants for literary fame in 
Bengali would do well to study these works, in order that they 
may acquire tliat musical, lucid arad elegant style which has 
made Vaishnav works and Kirtan songs so popular and so 
chdrining in Bengal. 

The present work is the family history of its author Rdj 
Ballabh Gosvdmi, who was a great-grandson of one of thejnost 
favourite of Chaitanya’s early disciples at N^ia. His house was 
close to that of Chaitanya, and.he had a»sonorous voice and . 
a loving and affcc'tionate heart. In the/:stimat1on of the fol- 
lowers of Chaitanya, Chaitanya wa&^B»incarnation of Krishna ; 
and,Banshi Badan Chatterji, for such fs the name of the 
grandfather of ou/ author, was regarde(f as the iir^mation 
of Krishna’s Banshi, <9x flute. Chaitanya taught him doc- 
trines of the religion* of love. Banshf Badan ,is said to have 
beerrs»e-born as One of his own grandsons, Ramdi. The author 
was Ramai’s brother’s son. , Ramdi was a remarkakle man. 
Early in life he determined not* to marry of etiter the world. 
He devoted himself to the service of his co-religionists, travelled 
over all the places made sacred by the presence of Chai^tanya, 
saw all tlffl Jiving Vai^Jv^av teachers, who received their know- 
ledge directly from the great founder of ]heir religion, made 
•himself master of the mokt abstruse and deepest doctrines of 
Chaitanya’s faith, and was se«t from Brindaban tb preach Vaish- 
navism in the Gaura coflntry. Op his way to Khardaha, the 
'second* capital of /.Vaishnavism, he entered a dense forest 
on-'tW * Ganges atJove I^alna. • The forest was infested with 
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ferocious man-eating tiger^. It is said that by his miraculbus 
power he tamed one of the fiercest of them and mkde him a 
devoted follower of Vishnu ; and the place is said to have got its 
name from this fact. It is called Baghndpdr^, that is, the place 
where a (iger was ^made no-tiger. Within.^ a short time tlie 
forest was cleared, §ind there arose a small town with a temple, 
of which the authors father became the firgtSebait. 

The place and the temple aril t exist and are in charge of the 
same family, though the family has increased and multiplied 
and it/ branches have settled elsewhere. * ♦* 

This is a short account of the book. The author, in the 
usual style of Vaishnav works, dwells very often on his own 
insignificance, ignorance and incapacity for recording tfee 
mighty and miraculous deeds of'- his Ancestors. But no sij^li 
apology is needed. ^ The book very well repays perusal, not 
from a philological, historical or antiquarian point of view 
only, but also as a piece of ancient Bengali poetry. ^ It really 
reveals to us a new world of thought, in which the material world 
has been lost sight of altogether. Spiritual training, love, and 
devotion lo God, wonderful sclf-sacrific^^ in the interest efi 
suffering humanit}', are the prominent characteristics^ of the 
Vaishnavism of this period We are grateful to Babu Surendra 
Ndth Banerji, for publishing ai beautiful work, which was wholly 
lost sight of for some generations. 

Poetical Miscellanies : — Ary a Gdt/id : by Dijcndra Lai Ray, 
M.A., M.R.A.C, M.R.A S.I. Printed and published by K. C. 
puttr2li, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 

Sonar Tarl : by'^Rabfndr^^ Nath Tagore. Printed by Jaj- 
neshvar Ghosh, :2, Ram Krishna DSs's Lane, knd published by 
Kali Das Chakravartf, N^th Tagore’s Lane, Calcutta 

Pradip : by Akslufy Kumdr Baral Published by Guru Das 
Chatterji./ 20 i, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. ' 

I T wy at an evil moment in which Balyi Hem Chandra Baner- 
]l published Jiis Kavrtavalf, or Poetical Mrscellmy Since 
that time the market has been flooded with hundreds of si-'^ilar 
works Every unknown poetaster^ every precocious school boy 
who lisps in numbers, and every literary pretender who can str ing 
a number of words together, hurls his Poetical Miscellany at the 
devoted head of the Bengali public. Poets who are gifted with 
a little of the power divine, put together lljeir hasty CQft'ipositions 
into a volume and send them to the bazar. Very few ever 
attempt fo write seriously and to write well. Long pieces we do 
get, but, like an^gels^ visits, they are, few and far between.. One 
would really like to have one good poeUi in exchange*for a cart- 
load of these Miscellanies. These gentlemen should be roundly 
told not to inflict upon the public their hasty, ill-dfgested, 
and worthless production.^. If they are meant to be mere 
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exercises, they should be destroyed as soon as w'ritten ; and 
the example of Grey should be followed by all aspiring poets 
in the matter revising and re-revising their productions be- 
fore publication. The‘ world would be no loser jf 99 per cent., 
nay, the whole of such trash, were destroyed. 

Tlioiiqh we cannot well cogeeal our cfepleasufe at these Mis^* 
ccllanies, we aredar from depreciating real merit in them. »The 
three Miscellanies na*med at tffe top are above the average. Of 
the^e Mr. D. L. Ray’s work, th« Arya Gatha, depicts^is heart in 
'the fulness of love. Within the ten years that have lapsed be-, 
tween the publication of hfs first and his second part, a change 
has come over the spirit of his whole existence. He has 
begun to love, to^feel a divine fire within. The world never 
looked more fascinating. * BN;f;rything is bright. Everything is 
soul inspiring, and everything is to him. That he is 

really in a poetic vein, is apparent from the very names which he 
has applied to the two sections of his book, Ktihii and Pin, in 
imitation of the thrilling and fascinating voices of two of the most 
glorious birds of^an Indian spring. Mr. I? ay’s lov^e is rapturous 
aiK^ enthusiastic, "^out he h*cks one thing, namely, exercise in 
Bengali composition and versification. Ilis lines often halt, 
and his idioms are not always of the best. 

Quite the opposite is the fault of Babu Rabindra Nath Tagore. 
His diction and versification arc excellent. Th< y are elegant, 
musical, and often fascinating, but what does he write of? He. 
gives tlic dates of these pieces, and from these we see that in 
the Bengali year 1299 and in the middle of the.month of 
Jaishtha, vvhen the days were very rjoud}^ when the world 
aiound him ^vore a sorry aspect, he*' wrote one piece alm^Dst 
every day, and on the 17th Jaishtha,^ he wrote two pieces. Few 
fncir will be disposed ^to regaid inesp as artistic production's 
•of any value JiVe will give one quotation from his productions 
of this prolific period - v 
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Is this not too heavy^a tax on the patience of an indulgent 
public, even foi' a gifted and popular poet like Babu Rc.bindra 
r^ath Tagore ? 

There is yet another good Poetical Mi^cclla^iy published du- 
ring the quarter. It is Pradipy by Babu Aksjiaya Kumar Baral* 
The printing, paper and general get-up of the work are ^cry 
creditable for a native press. Babu Akshaya Kifmar Baral is a 
well know*n poet, but he has writ'en nothing but short pieces. 
His language is flowing ; his versification easy, natural, and 
sometimes elevating. Some of his pieces, such as Kihne-Premey' 
arc in an excellent vein. Though these arc sho'rt pieces, the 
poet ha^^. following the example of Brovvnir.g, attempted to 
show the development his poetic art by their arrangement, 
That some of the piecq? show superior poetic povvejr, there is no 
doubt ; but many' will nqt admit that the piece's havr been so 
arranged as to give the ♦fraRV'v.^ork of a poem. Soire of the. 
pieces, again, aie, to say* the least of it^ obscure. Obscurity is a 
fault whiclu^oung poets should try tl;iieir bc^l to avoid, but 
unforliinat/ly, some of our young friends consider, it to 
be a sign of superior, or a*t least, deep phHosophical poetic 
speculation. This is unfortunate; but there is no lemedy for^^t 
• , - 

Chhota Gal pa, By^RSbfndra Nsth* Tagore. Printed and publish- 
ed by Kali Das Chakravartf, 55, Chitpore Road, Calcutta. 

Price one Rupee. 

T his is a* collection of short stories by Ribu Rabfngjf^i Nath 
Tagore. Thojigh the stories are short, they are replete 
with human interest,^ each story exhibiting some remarkable 
trait of human chftracter. The story f)f Mini and her triend, a 
Kabliwala, is exceedingly pretty. There' is scarcely & father 
who can help the moistening of his eyes on reading this pathe- . 
tic little story. Even within the hard and rough exterior df an. 
Afghan, there are the tendercst sentiments of pater/ial affection. 
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Many of the ’stories are written in^ satiric vein, and the satire 
is directed* mostly against antiquated Hindu customs. In the 
matter of satire, the conservative and the oi thodox liave always 
an advantage ove the liberal and the go-ahead people, but 
Babu Rabfndra Njith seems to have turned the tables against 
them. The quiet hpmour of some of the pieces will, be greatly 
enjoyed by the edur ated classes* and they'may do some good 
in the way of reforming sociej'y.^i The oddities and eccentrici- 
ties of certain classes of men'have received a full share of the 
attention of the author. The offponents of the female. educa- 
tion movement have been ver^y well ridiculed in a little story- 
entitled Kliata. The little heroine of tlie story knows howto 
rLad and write, but her husband, Peaiy Mohan, has a dread 
Oth modern civilization; tlioifg'>. he is a popular writer. His 
notions about female education §o queer, and have been so 
cleverly put, that we can scarcely re=»iaL the temptation of 
quoting the whole passage * " 

'SI Wt»?t 

c»i 'sifs I cf\ 

-naff's 

??r 

I • . 

He corfimands.his h'ttle wife not to read or write a more. 
But, after the Ijpse'of six months, she trani^rcsscs tir^^ com- 
mand, as she could not resist the temptation of writing down a 
beautiful song. The husband* becomes furious, and snatches 
away her note-book, or Khd*dj^ and thus makes her a woman 
after his own heart. 

We hitye read all the stories with delight and consider some 
of the pidbes to be* 4he best written by the authoi\ There is 
nothing laboured in these pieces. The language, the diction, 
the plot, t*he characters, the pathos and tha humour aU seem to 
have* a s^ooataneous flow, and ha>’e such a pleasant and cheer- 
ful. a*r about them, that none com read them without admiring. 
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